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ILLUSTRATIONS 

OF THE 

RESOURCES AND CAPABILITIES 
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HINDUSTAN. 


CHAPTER I. 

Habits of the natives—Mode of life—National character—No 
middle class of society—Neglect of works of public utility— 
Town duties—Native prejudice and superstition—Fairies. 

Thk people of Hindustan are frugal and primitive; 
their pastoral habits being nearly the same as they 
were in the time of the patriarchs of old : no 
one can travel through the country without, hav¬ 
ing the many beautiful allusions to the ancient 
manners of the East which are scattered through- 
out the Old Testament forcibly recalled to the 
mind. They live, as their forefathers did, on 
corn, and milk, and oil;—only a few touch the 
flesh of kids, goats, or antelopes. From day to 
day, and year to year, the same materials consti- 
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MODE OF LIFE IN HINDUSTAN. 


tute their diet. The great mass of the community 
only eat once in twenty-four hours; but the time 
varies,—some choose the morning, others the even¬ 
ing : and all are interminable smokers. 

With the people of Lower Hindustan rice is the 
chief article of food ; but the inhabitants of Central 
India, and the athletic tribes of the northern pro¬ 
vinces, subsist entirely upon wheaten cakes. These 
cakes are unleavened, and are prepared at the 
time in which they are consumed. The meal of 
which they arq composed is prepared at home, or 
purchased from the corn-chandler. When the hour 
for the diurnal repast arrives, a small wood fire is 
kindled, and over it, supported on bricks, or baked 
mortar, is placed a round iron platter. While this 
utensil is warming, the individual busies himself in 
kneading, in a brass pan, the dry flour into a con¬ 
sistent paste, using for this purpose water mixed 
with a small quantity of buffalo butter and salt. 
Having completed this process, portions are de¬ 
tached and , fashioned into cakes, about a quarter of 
an inch in thickness. These are laid, one after the 
other, on the hot iron to be baked, and, as soon as 
twelve or fifteen are accumulated, the manufac- 
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turer pauses. Especial care is always taken to 
prepare more than would suffice for the meal; for, 
without the satisfaction of knowing that a surplus 
remained, should it be required, half the gratifica¬ 
tion of the entertainment would be lost. By plac¬ 
ing the cakes on the hot iron, the surfaces quickly 
get browned, while the interior retains its moisture. 

Should the person be provided with chillies, or 
any other variety of vegetable, they are placed in a 
small brass vessel, water being poured over them, 
and set beside the fire to simmer. The potato, 
which has been cultivated in India during many 
years for the supply of the English residents, is 
now beginning to be used by the natives. 

The baking process over, the repast commences. 
The piquant contents of the brass cup are poured 
into a dish of the same metal, and some buffalo 
butter into another. Each morsel, as it is torn 
from the cake, is slightly dipped in the vegetable 
mixture, or the ghee, and eaten. When the meal 
is concluded, every vessel is most care fully scoured 
'and put away. A chillum of tobacco then follows; 
after which, should the'individual be more hufcfiri- 
ous than hi* neighbours, he indulges ill the gratlfi* 

b 2 
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NATIONAL CHARACTER. 


cation of a short sleep. Two or three hours 
are consumed from the time of the commencement 
ofthe proceeding to the conclusion of the repast. 
The corn is ground in a hand-mill, and is particu¬ 
larly salutary, in consequence of the bran being 
mixed up with it. 

Having said thus much concerning their mode 
of life, I next proceed to offer some remarks on 
the present condition of the national character; 
and, bad as every one must allow it to be, I do 
not consider it deserving that unqualified censure 
which has been so lavishly heaped on it. With 
every respect for the authority of so great a name 
as Mill, I must say, that the conduct which has 
given occasion for the severity of his remarks, is 
not so much attributable, as he would lead us to 

. - i 

suppose, to the inherent bad qualities of the mind 
of the people themselves, as to the selfish and un¬ 
healthy form of government under which they have 
been nurtured. 

He tells us, that “ in a more favourable state of 
the human mind, that large portion of the field of 
action which it is impossible to reach with the 
terrors of the law, is protected by the sentiments 
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of the people themselves; but in India there is 
no moral character. Sympathy and antipathy are 
distributed by religious, not by moral judgment. 
Ignorance, and its concomitant, gross superstition, 
an implicit faith in the efficacy of prayers, charms, 
and magic; selfishness, low cunning, litigiousness, 
avarice, revenge, disregard for truth, and indolence, 
are the principal features to be traced.” 

I have before remarked on the inconsistency of 
the native character, and adduced two opposite 
examples in illustration. Certainly the trait de¬ 
veloped in the one instance must be esteemed one 
of which an English fisherman might have felt 
proud, and yet honesty would be the last virtue we 
should look for in a people possessing so long a 
catalogue of bad qualities as those which have just 
been enumerated. Such a state of things can only 
be understood by persons acquainted with the tyran¬ 
nical nature of the past governments of Hindustan, 
which, during many centuries, have presented one 
continued scene of discord and anarchy, with all 
the vicissitudes and fluctuations which must ever 
be found as their attendant evils. In the outrageous 
violations of law and justice, perpetrated by the 
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strong against the weak and the defenceless, every 
crime called into action some animal propensity; 
and, in the constant indulgence of brutal passions, 
moral sentiments were lost. Conquest formed the 
first and only legitimate pursuit of the sovereigns ; 
even the ties of blood and kindred were insufficient 
to restrain them in a career which they regarded as 
the sole source of glory and renown. 

Ambition, when once kindled in an Asiatic 
breast, breaks down every fence. Internally, the 
constitution of a native state is a single despotism; 
every movement originating with the chief, to whose 
will there is no limit, except the endurance of his 
subjects. Schooled in such an atmosphere, the 
thoughts of the whole community were necessarily 
centred in the present. They held every thing they 
possessed upon a precarious tenure, and they could 
place no dependence on the future; while self- 
aggrandizement was so glaringly prominent in alb 
the acts of their superiors, that at last the people 
themselves necessarily became tainted with the 
vice. 

The great bulk* of the population could entertata' 
no attachment to any set of political principle* 
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grounded on such a basis, or to a form of govern¬ 
ment, which, however good, might, in the succeed¬ 
ing year, be destroyed by the usurping hand of 
some successful neighbouring despot. They have 
in this manner been long habituated to revolu¬ 
tions, and partial changes, and have, consequently, 
learned to obey with little repugnance whomsoever 
may happen to be placed over them, expecting that 
his sway, like that of his predecessor, will be 
equally transitory. All they wish to stipulate for 
is, the toleration of their religious doctrines, rites, 
and prejudices, the security of their domestic com¬ 
forts, and the prosperity of their particular villages; 
but at the same time they are perfectly indifferent 
respecting the person who may appropriate the 
revenues, being altogether destitute of what is un¬ 
derstood in Europe by the term patriotism. 

Under such circumstances, we must not feel sur¬ 
prised to find that the people of Hindustan do not 
regard the crime of treason in the light in which 
it appears to us. The man whose salt they have 
eaten, they will never betray. In fidelity and attach* 
ment to a master or chief in whose service they are 
engaged, the natives of India are not surpassed by 
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liny people, upon earth; but in the relation' of mere 
subjects, they do not feel themselves bound by any 
strong tie of allegiance^ .They have no idea of 
loyalty or disloyalty, but to the masters who sup¬ 
port them; and itheir notions. , run equally counter 
to i those entertained in Europe concerning civil 
liberty. ^Amidst the Numerous revolutions which 
bavei at various times ‘prevailed in Hindustan, it is a 
remarkable, fact,, that in all the schemes of polity, 
whether i of )the conquerors or the conquered', > the 
idea of civil, liberty in any shape never seems to 
have* been contemplated, and is to this day without 
a name in* the languages of India. -v r >• *• • •»! 

.Our native army,.as long as it shall continue<to 
enjoy, the liberal advantages lit now possesses^ will 
never falter; arid, we may rest assured, will stand 
the shock of any * contending force that may 1 be 
brought i against it. * The * > bad qualities of' the- 
beart, therefore, Which we* «ow> see so prominently’ 
displayed in the Asiatic breast; must be attributable* 
to the constant action in* Which thiMpasSiCttS Of ttiC 
people have been kept by their’formed rulers. ’ Theft* 
under the mild* and steady fcWay of British kilo 
their wildland lawless inclinations will be sue- 
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ceeded by milder and more refined sentiments, few 
who have studied the native character can doubt 
and we may with confidence predict, that, in the 
course of another century, the people of India will 
have become equal in wisdom and in excellence to 
any of the models which shall be held out to them* 
The main objection to the employment of the 
natives of the country in offices of trust and re¬ 
sponsibility, arises from their notorious habits of 
dishonesty and peculation : but it should be recol¬ 
lected, that it is only since the European function¬ 
aries themselves have been well paid that they have 
become trustworthy, notwithstanding their high 
moral superiority and intelligence* The early his¬ 
tory of our rule in India teems with European acts 
of corruption and malpractices. Therefore, so far 
from feeling surprised at a native officer being 
guilty of similar conduct, Our astonishment ought 
rather tp be called forth by his not doing it. All 
European : governments have< purchased integrity 
in high public officers by honours and emoluments* 
To procure it in India, the Company were necessi* 
tated to adopt the like policyand, if the same 
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price be given, we shall almost ar readily find ifc 
athttng the natives of the country as among the 
Europeans themselves. ' ! 

"To improve arid persuade those around you,” 
arid the noble Hastings, in his impassioned' address 
to the students of Fort William-college, on the 25th’ 
of'August, 1820, "will not he a gratuitous duty, 
superadded to the discharge of your immediate! 
trust respecting your honourable employers! The> 
simple interests of the Company cannot be better* 
advanced than by the moral melioration of the m* 
habitants; but, far beyond this* the Company'have 
nOt, never could have, another object so much at 
heart as the happiness of their native subjects, and 
the-regutation of their own country.” Then, turning 
to the bivil students, he added, "The possible oallS 
on 1 your justice, your sagacity, your 1 firmness; your 
exertions, your patience; and : your kindness, might' 
bo impracticable to communicate; but every than 
ought‘to have a short summary of what becomes 
him.' 'When' appeals' fbr your intervention occur; 
to will beauffieient if each of yon say to himself, 
riEhe indigent requires a sustaining hand, the dis- 
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tressed requires soothing, the perplexed requires 
counsel, the injured requires redress: they who 
present themselves to me in these predicaments, 
are my fellow-men, and I am a Briton.’ ” 

In India there is no middle class of society: 
with the exception of a few bankers and shopkeep¬ 
ers, there is no intermediate grade between the 
prince and the pauper. At present nine men in 
ten, or perhaps ninety-nine in every hundred, have 
nothing but their mental and physical powers to 
depend upon for subsistence ; and, yet the effect of 
our system of rule hitherto has been, unhappily, to 
diminish the employment of these. Persons who 
have no other resource, and who find it difficult to 
procure suitable occupation, cannot be supposed to 
be much attached to a government which refuses to 
eneourage the exercise of their talents in the un¬ 
dertaking of honest and useful employment. 

Xhe dedication of revenue, for the creation and 
support of a middle class in our Eastern dominions, 
hes been, with few exceptions, utterly neglected. 
It is only in the territories of independent native 
chiefs and princes that great and useful works are 
formed or maintained. In our territories, the 
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canals’ 1 ', bridges, reservoirs, wells, groves, temples, 
and caravansaries, the works of our predecessors, 
from revenues expressly appropriated for these un¬ 
dertakings, without any view to a direct return in 
profit, are going fast to decay, together with the 
feelings which originated them; and unless a new 
and more enlightened policy should be followed, 
of which the dawn may perhaps be distinguished, 
will soon leave no trace behind. 

" A. persistence for a short time longer in our 
selfish administration will level the face of the 
country, as it has levelled the ranks of society, and 
leave a plain surface for wiser statesmen to act on. 
At present the aspect of society presents no middle 
classy and: the aspect of the country is losing all 
those great works of ornament and utility with 
which we found it adorned. Great families are 
levelled, and lost in the crowd; and great cities 
have dwindled into farm villages. The work of 
destruction is still going on, and unless we act upon 
new principles it will proceed with desolating 
rapidity. How many thousand links by which 
the affections of the people are united to the soil, 

* The restoration of the Delhi canals formB an exception. 
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and to their government, are every year broken 
and destroyed by our selfishness and ignorance; 
and yet if our views in the country extended be¬ 
yond the returns of a single harvest, beyond the 
march o{ a single detachment, or the journey of 
a single day, we could not be so blind to their 
utility and advantage.** * 

By our disregard to the promotion of this va¬ 
luable portion of a statesman’s duty, the middle 
class of society, which existed in the time of the 
Mahomedan rulers, has now disappeared. If the 
Native Powers were tyrannical and oppressive, 
they were attentive to the policy which creates and 
engenders among nations an attachment to the 
soil that gave them birth. They encouraged and 
co-operated in the planting of extensive mango 
groves, so much delighted in by all classes; they 
promoted the erection of temples, they assisted in 
the formation of reservoirs, and at intervals so tem¬ 
pered their oppression by concession as to retain 

* See a valuable paper on this subject in a work entitled 
“ Taxes; ” by an officer of the Civil and Military Service of 
BengaL—Simth and Elder, London, 
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within the* breast of their subjects sentiments of 
gratitude and attachment. 

So far from acting on these principles of policy, 
W6i have almost in every instance pursued a conr 
trary course, severing the ties it should have been 
our urgent, desire to strengthen. By our Revenue 
management we have shaken the entire confidence 
of the rural population, who now no longer lay out 
their little capital in village improvements, lest our 
revenue officers, at the expiration of their leases, 
should take advantage of their labours, and impose 
an additional rent. 

The English at home are so much in the habit 
of giving their attention to matters connected ex¬ 
clusively with manufactures and commerce, that 
they have hitherto neglected, in their distant pos¬ 
sessions, those great works which, when spread 
over the face of a country, convert the barren, and 
cheerless waste into scenes of rich and animated 
fertility; peopling tracts which, without them, man 
scarcely dared to enter. 

With regard to Hindustan,, those nations who 
are unfriendly to us, might with justice declare our 
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conduct to- be more allied to Vandalism than to 
civilization. With the exception of the beautiful— 
the stupendous edifice at Agra, not a single orna¬ 
mental work out of the immense number raised 
by our tasteful predecessors, have the Anglo-Indian 
government had the liberality to keep in repair; 
and it need scarcely be said, that they have not 
raised one upon their own account. Burke’s 
severe rebuke still holds good : “ That if the Eng¬ 
lish were driven from India, they would leave 
behind them no memorial worthy of a great and 
enlightened nation; no monument of art, science, 
or beneficence; no vestige of their having occupied 
and ruled over the country; except such traces 
as the vulture and the tiger leave behind them/’ 

It is argued by many, that individual enterprise 
is sufficient for the furtherance of these great ends. 
Such reasoning may be applicable and just to 
communities far advanced in civilization, in which 
commerce, manufactures, religious orders, judicial 
establishments abound; and where armies, navies, 
colleges, and schools, fill up the vast chasm be¬ 
tween the prince and the peasant, creating as long 
as they endure a permanent middle class; but is 
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totally inapplicable to India, and . indeed to all 
those states of society in which industry is almost 
exclusively confined to agriculture, and the ma¬ 
terial enjoyments of the people limited to the 
simplest necessaries of life. 

" It may be urged,” says Forster, “ that the 
expenditure of Europeans in their public and 
private buildings, has adequately supplied the 
wants of the artisan and labourer. But I am led 
to hazard an opinion, that this amount falls far 
short of that applied by the preceding princes to 
the construction of mosques, baths, temples, grand 
reservoirs of water, spacious gardens; together 
with a variety of costly private edifices. These 
modes of expense are neither adapted to the 
genius nor inclination of Europeans, who have 
no religious passion to gratify, nor are they ijn^ 
pelled by patriot zeal to raise monuments of gran¬ 
deur in India: but holding themselves the live¬ 
able tenants of the day, they are eager to reach, 
their native home, that they may there enjoy the 
fruits of their labour.” 

I have heard it asserted by one fully cpmpetent 
to give an opinion, that the artificial reservoirs 
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of India available for purposes of irrigation might 
have been, and may still be, made an admirable 
means for the formation of a middle class. 

Intent only upon augmenting its net surplus 
revenue for the benefit of the absentees in England, 
without for a moment considering the sources 
whence it may be expected to flow, the Angl6- 
Indian government seldom venture to incur any 
great expense for such useful purposes. Every 
statesman must see, or ought to see, the necessity 
of a middle class in society, who should be inte¬ 
rested in the stability of the government: and 
every statesman has the power to form one, when 
he has the resources of a vast empire like India 
at his disposal. Take, for example, an instance 
furnished in the history of our own country. 

We abhor the character of Henry I. of England, 
in the relation of a brother, but as a sovereign 
we must recognize in him the first enlightened 
statesman that ever filled the English throne. 
When he seized the treasure, and assumed the 
sceptre, on the sudden death of his brother Rufus, 
his elder brother and rightful sovereign, Robert, 
was away, engaged in the holy wars. Henry 
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knew that Robert was the most popular soldier 
in Europe, and that he was leading armies in the 
most popular cause. 

He also knew that the great mass of the people 
were without property, and were seeking in the 
service of every bold adventurer employment for 
their swords. Henry saw that, without an imme¬ 
diate change in the system of society, his brother’s 
standard if displayed, in any corner of England, 
would cause his usurped authority immediately to 
disappear. His only hope rested upon a change 
in the state of society; how to act was the question. 

He knew that the slow progress of arts, trade, 
manufactures,' and commerce, could not effect it in 
time for his purpose; could not, in short, by the 
creation of property, produce that feeling of inte¬ 
rest in the stability of his power which he imme¬ 
diately required. His sagacity pointed out the 
means of effecting an instantaneous change, by the 
formation of Ecclesiastical establishments. Abbeys, 
priories, monasteries, and other religious houses, 
depending for their very existence upon the stability 
of his power, rose, as it were by enchantment, in 
every corner of his dominions# One hundred and 
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fifty, we are informed, of these religious founda¬ 
tions were raised by him; and these gave honest 
employment to tens of thousands, together with 
property and hope to as many more. 

Five new orders were introduced into the coun¬ 
try : Knights-Hospitallers, Augustine Canons, 
Cistercians, Canons of the Holy Sepulchre, and 
the Monks of Grandmont; and amongst a formi¬ 
dable host of priests, and a rabble actively and 
profitably employed, Robert, the most popular 
soldier of Europe, returned from the Holy wars 
unnoticed; and lived more than twenty years neg¬ 
lected aud forgotten, a prisoner in the country of 
which he was the rightful sovereign. The middle 
class, which Henry’s policy, not his religion , formed, 
was the best which the circumstances of the age 
permitted for an immediate purpose; and the 
security of the property, and even the existence of 
almost every member of that class, depending 
upon the stability of his power, Robert could have 
had no chance had he contested his right. 

The policy of the Anglo-Indian government has 
been on all occasions to arrest every local dis¬ 
bursement, and to gather into the garners of its 
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treasury all that it can scrape together. Some 
years ago, throughout the different cities and towns 
in British India, a municipal tax was imposed, un¬ 
der the denomination of town duties; and upon are- 
monstrance made by the inhabitants against it, they 
were assured that the measure was merely, adopted 
in order to raise funds whereby each town and its 
neighbourhood, wherein the tax should be levied, 
might be improved and ornamented; that by thi$ 
meahs many extensive and useful improvements 
nright be made, which could not be effected by 
single individuals. With this explanation they 
were satisfied^ 

During a considerable period the funds were prin¬ 
cipally applied to this legitimate purpose* and at the 
large town of Saugor, in Central India, for instance, 
an extensive facade was constructed, with a flight of 
stone steps extending into the beautiful lake,,on the 
borders of which the town stands. A wide and ex¬ 
cellent road, six miles in extent, along the margin 
of the lake, was planned and executed; which 
gave empldyment during many months to a great 
number of people* This road has been. planted 
oh either, side with mango and choice forest trees, 
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which, when mature, will afford a delightful retreat 
from the burning fierceness of the solar rays, and 
vie in appearance with the beautiful avenue which 
extends between Calcutta and Barrackpore, or the 
more extensive and elegant chauseen of France. 
New streets were projected, and the old ones 
widened. These and many other undertakings of 
equal "utility were projected when the late ruler of 
India arrived. 

It is difficult to say under what stipulations Lord 
William Bentinck came to India, and it would be 
highly presumptuous to hazard an opinion respect¬ 
ing the correctness of his Lordship’s views. I 
merely adhere to facts and events which took place 
immediately after his entrance into the country. 
No sooner had Lord William placed his foot upon 
the soil of India, than, in spite of all remonstrance, 
ho commenced upon, and persevered in those in¬ 
vasions of prescriptive right which have led to such 
severe and cutting animadversion. 

One of his first measures was the appropriation 
6f the whole of the town duties. Peremptory 
orders were issued that all works of local utility 
should be suspended, in whatever state of comple- 
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tion they might be, and the money for the future 
paid into the government treasury. Among the 
other useful purposes to which the town dues at 
Saugor had been applied, was the establishment of 
a Dispensary, at which the sick poor might obtain 
relief—the surgeon of the station kindly giving his 
professional services gratuitously. The whole ex¬ 
pense of this establishment amounted only to 30 
rupees (£3) per month. 

An appeal was made on behalf of this Dispen¬ 
sary, as well as the one at Jubbulpore, another 
town in the Saugor and Nerbudda territories, 
but to no purpose. A positive negative w T as given 
to the application, and that in such uncourteous 
terms as to 'leave an impression on the minds of 
the local officers, that his Lordship almost thought 
that they were endeavouring to overreach him. 
Every public work of local utility, then, which led 
to the employment of mechanics and labourers 
has been abolished; and the inhabitants of Saugor, 
although regularly called on to pay thife municipkl 
ho longer derive the smallest benefit from it. 

To eohrxe back to the present state Of ihe 
Hindfi and T Mahomedan mind. ' The light of 
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other days still continues to illumine their intellec¬ 
tual atmosphere. They arc centuries behind us in 
social and religious civilization—but it is conso¬ 
latory to know that the dawn of a more cheering 
era is evidently fast approaching. The impositions 
of their religious guides still rivet them to the 
most implacable prejudices, and impel them to the 
commission of fearful outrages on the milder 
charities of our nature. We shudder at the idea of 
a fellow-creature passing by without heeding the 
dying wants of another. But when we know that 
the force of public opinion is against his doing so, 
unless the individual should belong to his own 
class, however severely we may condemn the con¬ 
duct pursued, we must not attribute it so much to 
the inherent bad qualities of the native mind, as to 
the influence of education and the force of public 
opinion. The parable of the Good Samaritan 
establishes the universality of the feeling. 

No people on earth are so infatuated as the 
Hindis with the notion of magic. We cannot, feel 
surprised at this, since it has been the offspring of 
ignorance in all ages, our forefathers being equally 
under the influence of the grossest superstition. 
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Uninformed persons can scarcely conceive anything 
to have a real existence that is not made an 
object of their senses. At no time have mankind 
been able, without the aid of revelation, to form an 
adequate idea of a First Cause, which is the great 
foundation of true religion. In proportion as their 
knowledge of nature was confined, and their theo¬ 
retical conclusions imperfect, with so much the 
more avidity did they fly for satisfaction to the most 
simple but most ineffectual of all solutions —the cor¬ 
poreal agency of invisible beings. Hence we find 
them fully prepared for, and readily falling into, 
all the follies and absurdities of superstition. We 
must not wonder then that where such infatuation 
exists, advantage should be taken of it by the cun¬ 
ning and the crafty. Accordingly, Hindustan is 
overrun by professors of those mystical incantations 
called Mantras, and the occult sciences generally. 
Those who deal in the former of these two acquire¬ 
ments are considered the most skilful, and at the 
same time the most dangerous. 

The greater part of the cross accidents in life 
which befal the people, are supposed to be caused 
by the secret machinations of some enemy who has 
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had recourse to this black art for tlic purpose of 
circumventing them. If they lose a wife or child 
by premature death, when their corn is blighted, 
or a murrain breaks out among their cattle, none 
of these calamities are attributed to a natural 
cause, but are all ascribed to preternatural devices, 
employed by some secret, enemy. Diseases, parti¬ 
cularly such as are of long continuance, are attri¬ 
buted to the same cause; and if these occurrences 
should happen during any quarrel or law-suit, the 
whole is attributed to the opponent, who is con¬ 
sidered to have accomplished it by magical devices. 
For the first twelve months a Hindu mother care¬ 
fully secludes her child, lest the evil eye should fall 
on it. 

These mischievous magicians are very much 
dreaded and kated, and never fail to be punished 
when it is believed that by their spells they have 
been instrumental in promoting any calamity. 
Taking further advantage of the credulity of their 
countrymen, these vagabonds give out, that in the 
utterance of their mantras the utmost nicety is 
required; since in the correctness of their pronun¬ 
ciation depends the pleasure of their god or demon; 

VOL. ii. c 
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while any imperfection or defect that occurs infal¬ 
libly brings on the head of the utterer all the mis¬ 
chief he was essaying to procure for others. The 
punishment assigned to them, generally, is, to draw 
their two front teeth, as their loss will for ever 
afterwards render them incapable of correct ut¬ 
terance. 

As an instance of the hold which these men 
sometimes obtain over the minds of their country¬ 
men, the following anecdote, which fell within my 
own knowledge, will serve to show. A highly 
respectable Hindft landholder at Saugor, named 
Baboo Bight, refused one of these men a plot of 
ground for a garden. Of the motive for the denial 
of this request I am ignorant, nor is it a matter 
of any importance. It is sufficient to state, that 
the fellow received a refusal. Undismayed, he 
renewed the application, which was again rejected. 
He became more importunate than ever; and a 
third time solicited the grant, but met with no 
better success. He vowed, in consequence, to' 
conjure the life of the landholder away within a 
year, and made the Baboo acquainted with his 
intention. From this moment he commenced the 
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diabolical undertaking; but the Baboo, being in 
good health at the time, took no notice of the 
threat. 

The fellow established himself on a plain close 
to the military cantonments of Saugor, on the con¬ 
fines of Baboo Bight’s land. Every evening the 
incantations would be resumed, and the fire be seen 
blazing about the mystical earthen pot. Days and 
weeks passed on with apparently no effect. At 
length it was given out that Baboo Bight was ill. 
His sleep had deserted him, his appetite was gone, 
and he had become restless and feverish. He 
affected to treat the threatened machinations with 
contempt; but it would not do: they were evidently 
uppermost, in his mind, and making a deep impres¬ 
sion. Six months or more had elapsed, and the 
fellow continued unremitting in his acts of conju¬ 
ration. Baboo Bight’s health was gone; a low 
destructive fever had insinuated itself into his 
system, and it was evident that he was fast ap¬ 
proaching the grave. The fellow, more vigorously 
than ever, stirred his fire and invoked his deity, 
till at last the poor man died. 

Thus, by the operation of fear, in less than 

c 2 
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ORIGIN OF FAIRIES. 


twelve months a mind active and strong became 
disturbed and anxious, then diseased, till at last, 
by the influence of this wretch’s slow but sure 
mystical incantations, life was juggled away, and 
lost. 

Moreover, the Hindis are great believers in 
fairies. Here wc find a strange similarity between 
their notions upon the subject and those of the 
people of Europe; but as many learned inquirers 
believe that the fictions concerning fairies which 
prevailed in England were of oriental importation, 
their resemblance to the place of their origin may 
be satisfactorily explained. Our brethren of the 
crusades are the individuals, according to an inge¬ 
nious writer,* to whom we ought to feel grateful 
for so valuable a present. 

Another f equally curious authority on the same 
subject considers the precious gift to have been 
introduced into England long before this irre¬ 
gular impulse of religious frenzy on the part of 
our forefathers had been exerted. 

, The race of fairies, he informs us, was established 

* Jarvis’s Don Quixote* 
f Martin’s Spenser’s Fairy Queen. 
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in Europe in very early times, but not universally. 
The fairies were confined to the north of Europe— 
to the ultima thule —to the British isles—to the 
divisis orbe Britannis. They were unknown at 
this remote period to the Gauls and Germans. 
The belief, indeed, of such invisible agents being 
assigned to different parts of nature prevails at 
this very day in Scotland and Danmonium (De¬ 
vonshire and Cornwall). In the latter, we know 
that the Druids worshipped rocks, stones, and 
fountains, indeed anything with an artificial scratch 
on it, like our Hindu brethren in the present day; 
and imagined them to be inhabited and actuated 
by divine intelligences of a lower rank. These 
notions have been regularly transmitted from father 
to son, down to a recent period, and are much 
anterior in date to the spurious romance of those 
Quixotic expeditions in the cause of religion, called 
crusades. 

These inferior deities, which the Cornish called 
Spriggian, or Spirits, the Hindds call Ghins, which 
answer to Genii, or Fairies; and the rural popu¬ 
lation of Cornwall may still be heard to discourse 
of them. The Spriggian, like the Ghins, are 
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believed to delude benighted travellers, to discover 
hidden treasure, to influence the weather, and to 
raise the winds. 

Education in the western world has, however, 
how happily dispelled the mists which had bo long 
clogged the understanding; and there can be little 
doubt that the dawn of an equally bright intel¬ 
lectual day has broken on the minds of our fellow- 
subjects in the East. 
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CHAPTER II 


Departure for Central India—Painful Associations—Humeerpfir 
—Meeting ' with a Fellow-Traveller—Table Land of Central 
India—Alarm during the Night—Surprise a Village—Catch a 
Man—Attachment of a Pariah Dog—Anecdote of a Child- 
Arrival at Saugor—The Cantonments—Burial Ground—The 
Mint—Improvements at Saugor—New Process in Road-making 
—The Queen—Pundits—Artisans—Native School—Attention 
of the Governor General—Lake—Amusements. 

After a residence of three years at Cawnpore, I 
was nominated by the Governor General to the 
medical duties of the Political Agency, in the 
Saugor and Nerbudda territories. The distance 
from Cawnpore to the town of Saugor, where I 
was about to take up my abode, is upwards of 
three hundred miles. My experience of the de¬ 
lights of a dak trip in the rainy season had been 
ample, as the reader may probably recollect, and I 
was now about to gather information touching one 
to be performed in the burning month of June. 
Montesquieu, I think it is, who says, “ the misery 
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of travelling through a fine country consists in not 
having some one near to whom to exclaim, How 
beautiful! ” As mine was a journey in the height 
of the hot winds, I did not participate in this 
regret, more especially as I could only travel by 
night. But even had it been otherwise, and had 
I been a Benedict blessed with “ abetter half,” the 
unsociable nature of the travelling vehicle would 
have effectually prevented the enjoyment of that 
sweet interchange of thought said to be the solace 
to every care, and the envy and desire of all single 
men. But boxed Up in a machine six feet by four, 
the solitary traveller jogs along at the slow rate 
of three miles and a half an hour, over a half wild, 
half cultivated country, with nothing to diversify 
the > monotonous “ He! Haw ! ’’ of his grunting 
companions the palankeen bearers, save the occa¬ 
sional caw! of a crow as he approaches a village, 
or the scpieel of a kite or vulture, disturbed from 
some neighbouring carrion.* Two sets of bearers 
will never run any distance with their palkees side 
,bjr side, iso that 1 ii ia< man. should have .a belbved 
wife with him, she is sure to be either half a mile 
faehind (perhaps looking after the Ayah with' the 
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dear infant), or an equal distance in advance. 
Under these circumstances, lucky is the man who 
can travel through Hindustan free from a fit of the 
blues. 

On this occasion my route lay through a country 
I bad already traversed, so I set out on my journey 
with all the feelings of an old stager; one who, 
from a few hard rubs, fancies himself a perfect 
master of the road and an adept in the knowing 
ways of mankind. To travel by day through 
Upper Hindustan in the early part of the month 
of June is utterly impossible. By eight o’clock in 
the morning the sun has attained a power scarcely 
bearable; night then becomes the only season at 
which an European can move. My task required 
five nights for its performance; getting shelter 
during the day from the intense heat as I best 
could. The first night would bring me to Humeer- 
pdr on the Jumna—four stages, 49 miles; the 
second to Keitah—five stages, 64 miles; the third 
to Chatterpore—five stages, 62 miles; the fourth 
to Heerapore—six stages, 64 miles; and the filth 
to Saugor—five stages, 59 miles. 

Having delivered the charge of my Staff duties 

c 3 
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over to my successor; made the necessary p. p. c. 
calls; and taken leave of some worthy friends, at 
whose house I spent my last day, I jumped into 
the palankeen at six in the evening, and bade 
adieu to Cawnpore. How differently did I feel 
when I again visited it! Then worn down by a 
long fever to a state of childish feebleness; now, 
under the animating—the heyday influence of 
expectation, and blessed with the gayest spirits. 

It is always painful to utter the word farewell, 
and more especially in Hindustan. The tenure of 
life is there so precarious that feelings of appre¬ 
hension suggested by the numerous chances which 
may prevent our ever meeting again on this side 
the grave, come upon parting friends with double 
force: attachments too are stronger than they 
usually are in the mother-country. In India there 
is a warmth and real sincerity of feeling that is 
rarely experienced at home. With the Anglo-Indian, 
the selfish alloy of worldly consideration seldom, 
if ever, poisons the cup of generous benevolence, 
or damps the ardour of warm-hearted hospitality. 
In him the beautiful lines of Lieutenant Holman 
ever meet with a ready approval 
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“ There is in friendship as in love, a joy 
Dear to the heart of every feeling man. 

A joy that glows with less tumultuous power. 

But gently warms and animates the soul.” 

My first night was passed, as first nights in a 
palankeen usually are, that is, in vain endeavours to 
catch a little sleep, till the grey Bickerings of early 
dawn bring along with them a momentary coolness 
in the air, which tranquillizes the fevered system 
into something like repose. 

I reached my friend’s house at Humeerphr soon 
after eight. I was in sight of it long before, but, 
as is often the case, was detained a considerable 
time in crossing the Jumna. The palankeen was 
now stowed away in the verandah, and myself com¬ 
fortably housed for the day. After breakfasting, 
and talking over all our adventures since we last 
met. Dr. S. and myself called on the Representative 
of the Governor General for the affairs of Bundle- 
kund. We'spent the greater part of the day at his 
residence, and only left it about three, to make our 
toilets previous to returning to dine. In the even¬ 
ing the ladies favoured us with some delightful 
music, from which I was obliged to tear myself, to 
resume my hot and dusty journey. 
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The termination of the second night brought 
me to my old station Keitah, 64 miles, where I 
was made welcome at the house of an old and 
esteemed friend, who had, I found, invited some of 
my former acquaintance to meet me in the evening 
at dinner, where old scenes and adventures, the 
recital of which stole away the time, and gave 
gusto to the refreshing claret, made us forget the 
discomforts of the burning atmosphere, and re¬ 
stored to their former standard the half*drooping 
spirits of all. Night was fast upon the wane ere 
the last vehicle was heard driving off from the 
door. I spent the following day at Keitah, and at 
six o’clock in the evening started for the scene of 
my former exploits, Chatterpore, 62 miles. 

In the description of my residence at this place, I 
mentioned having occupied the travellers’ bungalow, 
which now, for a second time, became my temporary 
resting-place. As I drew near to it, and was anti* 
cipating a long and dreary day, to my delight and 
astonishment I found a fellow-traveller already in 
possession. ' Lieutenant had arrived only a few 
minutes befcffe me. He came from Saugor, and 
thi$ wits his second day. Instead; therefore, of the 
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loneliness which each expected, we contrived to 
accommodate ourselves to circumstances so well 
that the hours slipped by, and the moment of 
departure arrived before any irksome feeling was 
permitted to arise. 

As soon as it. was known that I had arrived, 
many of the townspeople came out to visit me, 
bringing with them the usual offerings of fruit 
and spices. Among the number I recognized 
several of my old acquaintances, who gave me the 
particulars of their goings-on in the health depart¬ 
ment since I had least appeared amongst them. 
The Rajah, they told me, since the death of his 
son, had been residing at Malarah, a place of his, 
about ten miles from Chatterpore: that matters 
remained in statu quo , and that the trade of the 
town continued as flourishing as ever. 

At sunset we smoked our last cigar, and having 
finished the remainder of a bottle of claret, with 
mutual go6d wishes for each other’s welfare, we 
resumed our respective routes. Mine conducted 
me to a second post-house, but not half so good 
as that at Chatterpore, at a place called Heera- 
pur, 64 miles. To make the place bearable, I 
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had requested my relative at Saugor to send out 
some men with kuss kuss tattees, to place in the 
doorways, in order that the air inside might be 
rendered supportable. Lieut. M. told me that 
they had been put up, and from the moment he 
mentioned the comfort which he had derived from 
them, especially, as he said, they were totally 
unexpected on his part, I felt a misgiving that all 
would not be right when I reached my temporary 
abode; and so it turned out. The men mistaking 
one Sahib for another, thought their work com¬ 
pleted when they had finished their task of minis¬ 
tering to the wants of Lieutenant M. So they 
quietly packed up their portables, and returned 
back to Saugor. The consequence was, that when 
I came up, about twelve the next day, I found the 
place without a door, and the little room with a 
cow for its occupant. The latter was soon dis¬ 
lodged, but I did not remain there long. Fortu¬ 
nately for me, a considerable change had taken 
place in the weather during the night. Clouds 
hod gathered overhead, and being now on the 
table-land of Central India, the atmosphere was 
more elastic and fresh than in the plains of Bun- 
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dlekund. I had ascended the Meerapur Ghat or 
Pass during the early part of the morning, and 
was no sooner on the summit than the change 
of climate became very perceptible. 

During my nocturnal peregrinations, I sustained 
considerable annoyance on account of the ignorance 
of the palankeen-bearers, who contrived to lose 
themselves in the jungles, which in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Golgunge, where the accident occurred, 
are very thick and extensive. Suspecting that all 
was not right, from a subdued tone of conversation 
which I overheard going on, I called out to know 
what was the matter, and at the same time throw¬ 
ing open the palankeen-doors, I found myself on 
the brink of a precipice looking down on a piece of 
water. This, as might be supposed, rather startled 
me for the moment, especially as I was so close 
that there was not room to get out on the side 
nearest the lake; further inquiry discovered to me 
that they had lost their way. Whether wilfully or 
not I cannot pretend to decide. As they were now 
obliged to scramble through bushes without the 
vestige of a road, I thought it better to get out and 
walk. After roaming about for some time, we at 
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length fell in with a footpath, which soon brought 
us into the precincts of a few huts. The bearers, 
aware of the tricks of their countrymen, no sooner 
espied the thatch of these miserable dwellings than 
they took safe measures accordingly. A dead 
silence was immediately proclaimed, and two cau¬ 
tiously stole forward, leaving the others, with the 
palankeen and torches, behind. 

My curiosity prompted me to accompany them, 
as I felt anxious to witness their plan of operations. 
We wended our way cautiously along the path 
until we came close up to the huts. All was as 
still as death. Not a breath of air was stirring, 
and the inhabitants, if there were any, were [evi¬ 
dently buried in a sound repose. At first we 
could perceive no one ; but on turning a corner we 
came upon a stout fellow, fast in the arms of 
Morpheus, stretched outside the door of his hut on 
his wooden bed-frame. To spring forward and 
catch hold of him was but the work of a moment. 
Immediately as the two men had secured their 
prize, they shook him well, and called out lustily. 
On awaking, the poor fellow seemed to think, that 
it wns all over with him,’ and that his career in this 
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life was soon to close; but on getting his eyes 
fairly open, and learning our wishes, he found his 
condition not quite so pitiable as he at first 
imagined. Accordingly, he began to consider how 
he could out-manceuvre us in return. Had we 
advanced with a noise, so as to have disturbed the 
sleeping community of this rural spot, we might 
have searched in vain for a living mortal to direct 
our steps. Every moving thing would have disap¬ 
peared among the jungle. To obtain a guide, 
therefore, it was necessary to pounce upon them 
unawares in the manner we now did. Having 
secured our man, we acquainted him with the 
place of our destination, and desired that he would 
prepare himself to accompany us until we should 
regain the road. He yielded to our proposition 
with a very bad grace, and hoped to elude our 
vigilance by practising on us an old and well- 
known trick. He solicited permission to be al¬ 
lowed to go into his hut to fetch his shoes, A 
request exceedingly natural, and one to which a 
person less conversant with native practices than 
the present party were would have readily yielded. 

Had we acceded to it* however, w*e should have 
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waited in vain for his return, and this the bearers 
well knew; every jungle hut being provided with 
a hole in the back wall, sufficiently large to admit 
of the inmates bolting, in cases of emergency; and 
had he been permitted to enter, he would doubtless 
have considered his present position so far critical 
as to justify his availing himself of such a con¬ 
venient mode of escape. When the proposal was 
therefore made, one of the palankeen men ex¬ 
claimed, “ Rascal! ” (or something worse, for they 
are by no means sparing of abusive epithets among 
themselves) “do not think to come the c'hor 
kirkhee (thief s hole) over us, we will find your 
shoes for you.” Whereupon one of the party 
darted into the hut, and, >under the direction of the 
disappointed proprietor, soon found the jungle 
wala’s primitive sandals. The rest of our party, 
as soon as they learned by our voices that we had 
caught a man, came up with the torches and 
palankeen. 

Having again explained to our captive the di¬ 
rection in which we wished to go, we then set out, 
having him carefully guarded as we went along. 
In about an hour the man brought us into the 
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high road, when he received a rupee for his 
trouble, and was sent back to his village. This 
proceeding may appear very harsh and unjusti¬ 
fiable ; but when circumstances arise, as in the 
present instance, in which the services of these 
half-civilized creatures are required, there seems to 
be no mode of obtaining them excepting by the 
recourse to measures which are assuredly oppres¬ 
sive, but for which necessity must plead an excuse. 
All the talking in the world would never induce 
a native of this description to undertake a task of 
his own free will ; and so accustomed is he to 
this sort of cavalier treatment, that he looks for 
it from any individual who really stands in need of 
his assistance. With him, as with all mankind, 
there must be a stimulus to the drudgery of daily 
work, and that stimulus is necessity. “ Go and 
catch (puckerlao) so many men,” is the every-day 
mandate pronounced from the lips of a master who 
requires workpeople ; and unless they are caught, 
good-by to the work for the day, as a jungle 
wala will never attend of his own accord. 

When we reached the post-house I gave the 1 
head man a sound rating, for sending out such 
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incompetent and careless people; and the bearers 
themselves, had they not run off, would in all pro¬ 
bability, instead of the usual present of half a rupee 
which all d&k travellers give them, have expe¬ 
rienced the effects of my indignation. 

A singular instance of attachment on the part of 
one of those numerous country (pariah) dogs which 
infest all parts of Hindustan occurred to me in this 
journey. I first fell in with the animal shortly 
after I quitted the town of Logassee, in Bun- 
dlekund. The day had then broken, and sup¬ 
posing the dog belonged to one of the palankeen 
men, I took no further notice of him. On reaching 
Chatterpore, however, I found that he still accom¬ 
panied us, which led me to inquire whether he was 
the property of any of the party. The reply was in 
the negative. As the poor animal had come so far 
with us, it was only fair to give him .house-room, 
sp I permitted his resting in the same apartment 
with Lieutenant M. and myself. A portion of our 
scanty meal yvas all he had to eat. On setting out 
in the evening the animal was again on the move, 
and kept beside the palankeen the whole of the 
night, till we reached the Heer^phr dak bun- 
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galow, the next day at twelve, having been our 
companion throughout the whole of the nocturnal 
wanderings in the Golgunge jungles. 

We had now been in company together upwards 
of sixty miles, and with the exception of a few 
small biscuits the creature had tasted nothing. 
At Heerapiir he bore evident signs of exhaustion ; 
no sooner had we entered the hovel than he threw 
himself on the ground, panting violently. I pro¬ 
cured some water from a boy of the village, which, 
when placed before him, was eagerly lapped up. 
My stay, as I have already mentioned, was a very 
short one. I did not get in till twelve ; and the 
air being cool in comparison with the previous day, 
I started again at two. The dog, notwithstanding 
his fatigue, also got upon his legs, and seemed 
determined to go on. lie kept up for about five 
miles further, and then giving me a look, which 
seemed to ask for sympathy, and which I shall 
never forget, dropped in the rear, and lay down. 
Of course I soon lost sight of him, and being very 
far from any habitation, I very much fear the 
poor creature must have died. 

While at Heerapfir a little boy came running 
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up to me with a young grey monkey which he had 
just caught; and being very desirous that I should 
accept it, or, in other words> buy it—as it is not the 
custom of the country to demand a price in offer¬ 
ing anything to a gentleman; it being deemed 
more decorous to solicit its acceptance as a present, 
and trust to his generosity for a suitable reward. 
This practice sometimes entails upon an Anglo- 
Indian considerable inconvenience; his ideas, and 
those of the donor's, being frequently widely dif¬ 
ferent respecting the intrinsic value of the article; 
and when the former thinks that he has made a 
handsome acknowledgment, the latter may be alto¬ 
gether disappointed.. In the case of my little friend 
with the monkey, I gave him a rupee or two, which 
seemed to more than realize his expectations, and 
he ran back to his parents, apparently quite 
pleased. 

The approach to Saugor in the dry season does 
not impress a stranger with a strong predilection 
in its favour. It is surrounded by a ridge of flat 
trap hills, with nothing upon them excepting dry 
and stunted grass, which contrasts strongly with 
the black soil on which it grows; as soon, however. 
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as the traveller mounts the hill on which the Resi¬ 
dency House stands, his eye rests on a charming 
lake, with the native town enveloped in trees on the 
one side, and rich undulating plains on the other. 
The military cantonments are situated on a part 
of the latter; extending in a continuous line 
about a mile and a half. The ground selected 
for these cantonments is in many parts low and 
swampy, and ill adapted for the purposes for which 
it is designed. 

The parade-ground ranges along in front of 
the lines, and throughout its whole extent is only 
intersected by the European burial-ground. I 
myself highly disapprove of the selection of such 
prominent sites for the graves of our departed 
comrades. The more secluded a place of this 
kind can be, the better. There is quite enough 
depression of a physical nature always acting on 
the system in a tropical climate, without the aid 
of so melancholy a scene as that afforded by a 
cemetery thrust conspicuously before our eyes, and 
serving to remind us, every moment of our exist¬ 
ence, of the deadly nature of the atmosphere, 
against which we are doomed to contend. I feel 
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assured, therefore, that the farther these places are 
kept in the back-ground the better, while so con¬ 
spicuous a situation as the parade-ground at 
Saugor should have been the very last chosen for 
such a purpose, tfntil lately Saugor boasted a 
mint: the handsome building constructed for the 
purpose still remains; but, strange to say, incon¬ 
sequence of the immense sums which have been 
wasted on the erection of an establishment of the 
kind at Calcutta, three times larger than the re¬ 
quired extent, the Government, in order to bring 
a greater quantity of grist to their pet mill, abo¬ 
lished the one at Saugor. 

This measure is to be deplored upon many ac¬ 
counts, and was certainly unjustifiable, on the 
score of economy; since the able superintendent 
of the Saugor establishment, during his continuance 
iu office, a period of several years, so far from 
entailing any expense upon the Government, abso¬ 
lutely realized a profit by his skilful management. 

The trifling circumstance of throwing four hun¬ 
dred men out of employ, and of putting an end to 
all local expenditure in the interior, was deemed 
of little moment, it seems, in comparison to the 
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necessity of finding work for machinery, which, 
without these sacrifices, would have remained idle* 
Ever since the erection of this extravagant esta¬ 
blishment at Calcutta, the enormous expenses 
which it entails have only been met by the deluge 
of the country with copper pice, issued at a rate 
which, in comparison with the intrinsic value of 
the metal, has offered a temptation to the villagers 
to exercise their skill as forgers of base coin, and 
has stocked the gaols with vagabonds under punish¬ 
ment for the issue of this counterfeit money. 

The mint at Saugor was calculated to prove 
more beneficial to the community than any 
other establishment of the kind. The bankers 
of the surrounding independent States employed 
it for the purpose of converting the coin of those 
countries into the Company’s rupees ; so that 
when they required to make advances to the 
tenants of the British Government they were never 
at a loss for the proper kind of money. The 
necessity of this measure will be more apparent 
when it is stated that the government collectors 
will only take their own established rupee in pay¬ 
ment of the land revenue; and that as many of 

VOL. II. D 
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the transactions of the people are made with the 
Bhopal and Bundlekund states, they are obliged to 
receive the money of those territories in exchange. 
The seigniorage charged was 2 per cent., and so 
economically was this establishment managed, that 
this charge, together with a limited issue of copper 
pice, more than covered its expenses. 

The money being coined on the spot, no expense 
was incurred, and no danger encountered in the 
transport of it hundreds of miles over the country, 
which at present must necessarily be the case ; 
to say nothing of the glaring inconsistency of 
abolishing so valuable a source of local expen¬ 
diture, and thus throwing four hundred industrious 
families upon the stream.* 

The principal Civil establishments at Saugor 
consist, in addition to the gaols, of which there are 
three, in consequence of this station being the 
depdt for the reception of Thugs, of the provincial 
treasury, and the post-office. 

The cantonment roads, as well as those about 
the Civil lines, are extremely good; and being 
made of materials different from those which usually 


♦ See Appendix. 
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enter into the formation of highways, deserve espe¬ 
cial mention. 

The soil of the place is a black rotten mould, 
with occasional patches of sandstone; and till within 
the^ last few years the roads were so wretched as 
to be in some places, during the rains, perfectly 
impassable. 

At the time in which Captain Sleeman took 
charge of the district as principal political officer, 
among his other multifarious duties, he applied his 
comprehensive mind to the improvement of the 
roads, notwithstanding his inability to devote any 
portion of the town duties to so valuable a work. 
The labour was performed by the convicts. Having 
instructed an intelligent jemadar of the dismounted 
police corps, called Nujeebs, in the art, and giving 
at the same lime his own personal supervision to 
the daily process, highways were formed to the 
extent of several miles, which were, in the course 
of a year, equal in excellence to the best Mac¬ 
adamized roads in England. 

No stones whatever entered into their formation; 
they were constructed of basalt, called by the 
natives Moormah. The hills about Saugor are 
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principally trap, though a few are of sandstone 
formation. The basalt constituting the former is 
of two kinds: one, a species of green-stone, so 
hard as to be difficult to work ; and the other, soft 
and malleable. This latter kind is again distin¬ 
guished by two varieties, called white and black 
moormah; and the proper admixture of these two 
sorts of basalt constitutes the art of road-making. 
Without a due apportionment of each the work 
would prove a failure; for, if all black or all white 
be used, the roads would, in dry weather, be impas¬ 
sable from the dust, and in wet seasons inches deep 
in mud. 

The following plan therefore was adopted:—the 
old lines were enlarged, while the new ones were 
cut, to the breadth of our English highways; 
ditches, three feet wide, being sunk on either side, 
to carry off the water during the floods. A bed 
of black moormah, from eight to ten inches thick, 
was first laid on; after which came a thin covering 
of intermediate moormah, and lastly, a melting 
of white moormah. 

The convicts were furnished with small hand¬ 
carts, with which they transported the basalt from 
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the hills—four were apportioned to each cart. One 
party worked at the quarry, another transported 
the materials, while a third disposed of them as 
they were brought, one policeman being appointed 
to every four convicts. 

Should the weather prove dry on the comple¬ 
tion of the work,* the moormah continues loose, 
but never rough or hard, for the horses’ feet. No 
sooner, however, has a shower of rain fallen, than 
the moisture acts upon the alkaline and calcareous 
parts of the earth, causing the whole to settle down 
into a mass, firm, even, and durable. After this, 
the more it rains the firmer the work becomes; 
and, consequently, instead of being cut up, as 
every stone road is in Hindustan, from the force 
of the periodical rains, these possess the advantage 
of remaining unimpaired throughout the most de¬ 
structive seasons. Since the introduction of this 
material into road-making at Saugor, a drive may 
be taken after a torrent to any part of the station 
without the necessity of pulling up once. 

The application of this mineral earth to the 
above purpose, was known to the Romans; and 
so well were they aware of its utility, that they 
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scarcely employed any other material in the for¬ 
mation of their roads, besides the terra puzzolane 
jound throughout their volcanic districts* Should 
ithe completion of those very important lines of com¬ 
munication, which, according to a statement in a 
former chapter, were commenced under Lord Hast¬ 
ings, in the neighbourhood of Saugor, be deter¬ 
mined upon by some government acting upon the 
same enlightened principle, the acquaintance thus 
gained of the value of the Moormah earth may 
prove of the greatest importance. Instead of 
quarrying sand-stone rock, a work of great diffi¬ 
culty, and carting it to considerable distances, at 
an enormous expenditure of labour according to 
die practice heretofore followed, the volcanic dis¬ 
tricts through which the line passes will in future 
furnish an ample supply of a far cheaper and more 
durable material. 

The town of Saugor is pleasantly situated on the 
borders Of a beautiful piece of water, which is a 
source of the highest gratification and comfort to 
the inhabitants. The population continues nearly 
stationary, and may be estimated at 50,000. The 
majority of the people are Mahrattas; the Queen 
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(now a pensioner on our government) being one of 
that class. The place is a hot-bed for Pundits, 
those dead-weight men, who are neither useful nor 
ornamental ; and seem to serve no earthly purpose, 
save that of enchaining the minds of the people 
and imposing on their credulity. These fellows 
aspire to a knowledge of the shastras, and affect to 
possess hereditary superhuman powers, by which 
they cajole their weak-minded fellow-creatures, 
both out of their money and common-sense. The 
Queen is a source of great emolument to them. 
She has a pension allowed her by our government 
of £9000 per annum (90,000 rupees), of which 
these holy men contrive to extract two-thirds. The 
poor woman unfortunately contracted an ague some 
time ago, and, as soon as this piece of intelligence 
became known, these Brahmins confidently asserted 
that, until they had been feasted, there could be no 
hope of her recovery. I am not sure that they did 
not go so far as to intimate that this visitation had 
occurred in consequence of the Ranee not having 
been so lavish in her bounty to them of late as a 
sense of duty required. Be that as it may, they 
now boldly took their stand, and insisted that no* 
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thing short of a feast to the priesthood would have 
the effect of propitiating the Deity. 

To question the sincerity or correctness of so dis¬ 
interested an assurance, would have been construed 
into nothing less than madness; and, therefore, the 
reader need not be informed that immediate orders 
were issued for the sumptuous entertainment of 
these holy men. 

After living in clover for about a week, the peri¬ 
odical accessions of fever abated. Immediately the 
town rang with the joyful tidings; and th e pulaos, 
mitaees, and other rich delicacies, poured in on the 
laps of these devout gluttons, more plentifully than 
ever. 

The fever at length so far disappeared as to 
enable the Ranee to dispense with the valuable 
services of these court physicians. Slight returns 
of it occasionally took place, which, as before, 
always led to their pious aid being again put in 
requisition. The Queen’s minister happening to 
visit me about this time, entered into a narrative of 
his mistress’s long suffering, and how much she 
had been worn down by it. I offered to give him 
some quinine, which would have the effect of curing 
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her in a week. The man readily availed himself of 
the offer. Accordingly I prepared a small packet 
of powders, and gave him instructions how they 
were to be administered. 

I learnt afterwards that they had never been 
taken. The estimable Pundits, hearing what had 
been done, alarmed the Ranee’s fears, by telling 
her that it was a mere trick on the part of the 
English government to destroy her life. The pow¬ 
ders I had sent for her use they declared to be a 
slow poison, which I had recommended for the 
purpose of causing her death, and thus saving 
her pension to the government by whom I was 
employed. 

These calumnies being infused into her mind at 
a period in which a positive refusal had been made 
by our government to recognize a boy whom the 
Ranee had chosen to adopt, produced the desired 
effect; the slow-poison powders were thrown aside, 
and the cure of her malady again transferred into 
the safe and able hands of her immaculate Pundits. 

The buildings in the town have nothing in their 
appearance which call for notice. There is a large 
fort, which now serves as an ordnance dep6t. It 
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overlooks the lake, on the edge of which it stands, 
forming a picturesque object from many of the 
surrounding points of view. The streets are for 
the most part narrow and ill-constructed. The for¬ 
mation of a new gunge, or " quarter/’ was in pro¬ 
gress when the prohibition to any further appro¬ 
priation of the town duties was received, which 
compelled the commissioner to desist. As it is, the 
town has been greatly improved by the alterations 
which have been effected. An extensive gh&t into 
the lake has been built, and the roads leading to 
and from the town widened and paved. 

It is not generally known that the goldsmiths 
and working jewellers of Saugor are adepts in their 
art; the [fame of many manufactures being very 
often confined to the places in India in which they 
are carried on. In the construction of chains, the 
Saugor artisans are particularly skilful. The work¬ 
manship of them is so delicate, as to vie with, if 
not to excel, the production of Trichinopoly. In¬ 
deed, the rose chain, as it is called, may be consi¬ 
dered to be the exclusive production of the inge¬ 
nious mechanists of this place. To look at one of 
these chains, and then examine the rudeness and 
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paucity of the tools by which it was fashioned, can¬ 
not fail to strike the observer with wonder and 
astonishment; [while at the same time his mind is 
forcibly impressed with the conviction that these 
men would compete successfully with the most 
expert operatives of the western world. Rose 
chains are highly esteemed in England, and very 
justly so, since nothing to compare with the beauty 
and finish of these ornaments is to be found amid 
the costly bijouterie of a London or a Genevese 
shop. 

The charges are moderate, and the arrangement 
for the purchase simple. The goldsmiths of Sau- 
gor are too poor to be able to keep a stock of jeweL 
lery upon hand; but when an individual requires a 
chain, or any other ornament, to be made, he sends 
for the sonar , and gives him as many gold mohurs, 
or Venetian ducats, as he may desire that the ar¬ 
ticle should consist of. Should it be a chain, from 
nine to twelve gold mohurs are required. The man 
takes the money away with him, and at the end of 
a fortnight or three weeks, returns with his work, 
receiving one gold mohur (1/. 16^.) for his labour. 
Gold being imperishable, and the metal employed 
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in the mohurs, or Venetian ducats, very pure, the 
workmen are not allowed to plead wastage; and, 
upon bringing the chain home, it is expected to 
correspond closely in weight with that of the coin 
given for the manufacture. The artisans are usu¬ 
ally trustworthy men, and little apprehension need 
be entertained of their tampering with the purity of 
the metal by mixing alloy with it; but, should this 
happen, an assay would of course detect the fraud. 

One hundred rupees a month have been granted 
for some years past by the Education Committee of 
Calcutta, for the maintenance of a native school 
at Saugor. This, as well as similar sums granted 
for a like purpose, comes out of the annual grant 
of £10,000, which the India Company are obliged, 
by the stipulations of their charter, to lay out in the 
promotion of learning and literature in the East. 
Three languages are taught at this seminary,—the 
Mahratta, Persian, and Hindee. The number of 
pupils average about three hundred. The neces¬ 
sity of avoiding any direct interference with the 
religious prejudices of such a bigoted set as the 
greater number of the Saugorians are, has caused 
the translations of the Old and New Testament to 
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be prohibited; but translations of the most approved 
of our school books on morals are in common use 
among the Mahomedan and Hindfi youths of this 
school. Moreover, they are provided with the best 
authors of their own country, as well as the most 
instructive and popular English works on history, 
geography, mechanics, &c. A public examination 
is held annually, and the most diligent and praise¬ 
worthy are rewarded by presents of books, hand¬ 
some turbans, and sweetmeats, according to the 
different degrees of merit displayed. 

The first rudiments are given in sand, in the 
same manner as at Madras and other parts of India, 
being the method introduced by Dr. Bell from 
those places into our present Lancasterian system. 
In arithmetic, the higher boys evince an astonish¬ 
ing proficiency. The ordinary process of calcula¬ 
tion in use in our English schools is far inferior to 
theirs. The only system that equals it being the 
one adopted by the British and Foreign School 
Society in London*, which, as far as I am able to 
judge, must have been borrowed from the Hindu 

* The system of education pursued by the teachers of this so¬ 
ciety, is far in advance of the ordinary practice of the day. 
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schools. Many clever lads have been educated at 
the Saugor seminary ; which, being one of the 
sources whence we may hope to obtain an improve¬ 
ment in the benighted understandings of our fellow- 
subjects in Hindustan, deserves the fullest encou¬ 
ragement. Lord William Bentinck so considers 
it. When at Saugor, in 1833, his Lordship held 
an examination of the boys at the school, in order 
to evince to the inhabitants the deep interest which 
he took in the welfare of the establishment. 

Krishen Rao, the officiating head master, a 
highly respectable man, the son of Nana Dewan, 
who was a person of great influence under the 
preceding government, so pleased him, that his 
Lordship invited him to visit Calcutta; ordering 
at the same time the payment of his expenses from 
the public treasury. 

Lord William embodied his views on this subject 
in a Minute, in which he expressed his conviction of 
the utility of giving all respectably educated natives 
as enlarged views as possible of the progress of 
European skill; stating further, that nothing, in 
' his opinion, would contribute more to this end, than 
their being invited to visit the seat of government. 
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where they would have an opportunity of seeing 
ships, the machinery, and mode of life attached to 
the European community. His Lordship autho¬ 
rized the expenses of Krishen Rao’s journey to be 
defrayed by his own banker, in case his council 
should disapprove of his resolution. 

Krishen Rao availed himself of this invitation; 
and, upon his arrival at the Presidency, he was 
placed under the best masters, and admitted as a 
student at the Hindti College. The rapid progress 
he was making in his studies in the latter part of 
the year 1834, when I again saw him, while waiting 
to embark for England, fully justified the high ex¬ 
pectations which had been entertained of him by 
his Lordship; and, should his life be spared, no 
person seems to have a fairer chance of rising to 
eminence in science and learning. 

In conjunction with Mr. Trevelyan, the deputy¬ 
secretary to government, he had published, he in¬ 
formed me, a useful elementary book for the 
schools; and, doubtless, should his health permit, 
he will engage in other works of equal importance; 
but his constitution is delicate, and I fear his mental* 
vigour will not long hold out against the corporeal 
debility under which he labours. 
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The lake of Saugor is five miles in circum¬ 
ference, and is formed by the basaltic and sand¬ 
stone hills which range around its margin, in a 
sufficiently connected manner to present an amphi- 
theatrical appearance as they hem in this beautiful 
piece of water. 

Numerous lofty trees abound close to its borders, 
and, at favourable seasons of the year, the English 
officers enjoy many hours of delightful recreation 
on its sparkling bosom. As many as four and five 
pleasure-boats may be seen at one time floating 
over its surface, their white canvas sails, silvered 
by the light, contrasting powerfully with the dark 
foliage of the margin, and the black and barren 
hills which overshadow its deep waters. Often¬ 
times at the close of one of those days in which 
the hot sun has been pouring down its fiercest 
beams, giving to the Anglo-Indian a very lively 
idea of the torments of purgatory; or, upon escap¬ 
ing from the din and heat of a crowded mess-room, 
parties would frequently repair to the lake, and 
seek in the cool and refreshing air of night, a calm 
for the fever in their brains, and that delicious 
tranquillity of mind which the scene is so well cal¬ 
culated to bestow. 
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No person can truly appreciate the luxurious 
feelings which the nights afford in India, but those 
who have enjoyed them. So delightful is the 
change from the glare and heat of the day, that, 
were it not for the danger to the health to be en¬ 
countered by exposure to the night air, many, more 
than now do, would feast their appetite on such 
delicious food, especially when the moon adds her 
bland influence to heighten the beauty of the scene: 
but India, unfortunately, does not possess a climate 
which admits of such indulgencies with impunity. 

A great variety of fish are found in this lake; 
and in the cold season, teal, wigeon, wild ducks, 
and sometimes geese, are met with in great abun¬ 
dance. As for snipes, they are without number— 
it is by no means unusual for a good shot to go 
out for about four hours, along that portion of the 
lake opposite the government mint, where the land 
is swampy, and kill eighteen or twenty couple. 
There is great risk, however, attending this diver¬ 
sion, as the sportsman is ankle, and sometimes 
knee-deep in mud and slime the whole time, and, 
in consequence, very apt to come away with the 
seeds of a quotidian or tertian ague in his veins. 
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Gentlemen of the swell mob are to be found in 
every part of Hindustan; and Saugor being very 
numerously supplied with these worthies, the intro¬ 
duction of some account of them in the present 
chapter, may serve to diversify the graver portions 
of the details which the nature of the work neces¬ 
sarily involves. The Chevaliers dTndustrie in India 
differ both in character and appearance from their 
brethren of the western world. There the place of 
the dashing leg with his cab and tiger is supplied by 
the Dandy B’hankur, whose time is pretty equally 
divided between an attempt to create a sensation by 
running away with the heart of some shopkeeper’s 
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pretty wife, and the subsequent squandering in 
the gambling-houses and sweetmeat-shops the 
money which the fair frail one has lavished upon 
liim. And for the humble but industrious prig, we 
have the no less expert and efficient Deewaleah. 

The sweetmeat-shops are the grand resort of the 
B’hankurs, These places form the coffee-houses 
of Hindustan, although humble substitutes it must 
be confessed, and it is here that they rendezvous 
and lounge away their time. Whoever the party 
may be who are assembled, or however personally 
concerned the individuals may be in the topic of 
discussion, the strict rules of decorum are rarely, if 
ever, broken through; so that the greatest har¬ 
mony and good humour usually prevail. It is also 
tacitly understood among the party, that the ladies 
shall never be introduced as a topic of conver¬ 
sation ; a precaution necessary to avoid the possi¬ 
bility of betraying the confidence which has been 
reposed in them. When a woman, therefore, gives 
her reputation into their keeping, it is as safe as if 
she had never parted with it; their liaisons , conse¬ 
quently, remain a secret known only to themselves 
and the objects of their pursuit. 
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It must be said that such conduct is highly cre¬ 
ditable and deserving of commendation, and it 
should serve as a lesson to persons nearer home, 
whose self-esteem causes them to be less scrupulous 
in these matters. No prohibition exists upon other 
subjects, which are treated with great freedom of 
speech, not so eloquently perhaps, nor with such 
refinement of language, as among their brother 
fashionables of the West, yet with equal fervour 
and strength of voice. The favourite topic in the 
Central and Northern parts of Hindustan is war. 
At one of these reunions one may hear of exploits 
performed by a single arm, at the recital of which 
even Secunder would have turned pale, and Rus- 
tum himself have trembled.* 

One of these Indian Roues may be readily re¬ 
cognized while sauntering along the street, or 
lounging at the fashionable g&t. The whole set 
are naturally enough considered an abomination by 
the heads of all well-regulated families, as they do 
more to disturb the domestic peace of these good 
papas than all the vexations of life besides. They 

• Secunder is the Asiatic name for Alexander the Great; and 
Rustum is a hero celebrated in the legends of Persia. 
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sport the gayest of turbans, which, instead of be¬ 
ing worn bolt upright, as a sober steady-going man 
would do, is adjusted with the slightest inclination 
to the left, while their jet-black and flowing locks 
redolent of perfume and oil, hang luxuriously pen¬ 
dant over the ears, or are pinched up in one huge curl 
on either side the temple. The mustachios and whis¬ 
kers are cultivated to a nicety—not a hair in the 
twist of the one, or the curl of the other, can be de¬ 
tected out of place; and so powerful are the latter 
esteemed in the catalogue of attractions, that, lest 
their symmetry should be disturbed during the 
interval of repose, by coming too roughly in contact 
with the pillow, they are carefully bound up at 
night, as a lady in England would bind up her 
check for the toothache, in a soft cotton or silk 
handkerchief, until the important hour on the 
following day arrives for the business of the toilette. 
The dress is the finest and most showy that can be 
procured, while their loose trousers, richly orna¬ 
mented slippers, and closely bound waist, all indi¬ 
cate the time and attention which have been 
devoted by these Lotharios in making themselves 
killing. 
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They sometimes sport a scimitar in a rich 
velvet scabbard, when, if an humble pedestrian 
happens to come between the wind and their no¬ 
bility, they look daggers at him ; especially if 
some dark-eyed beauty should at the time be 
passing by in her jingling bullock-cart. 

The civil officers of the Government are much 
annoyed at the constant complaints to which the 
evil doings of these gentry give rise. Some simple- 
minded husband comes, perhaps, to complain of 
the loss of his wife’s affection ; stating in grief 
of heart, that since one of these Dandy B’han- 
kurs crossed her path, her head had been turned; 
and that now, instead of attending, as she was 
wont to do, cheerfully to her domestic concerns, 
she is all the day long pouting and fretting, and 
making life miserable to him. 

Another, that his rib had left him, after car¬ 
rying off with her everything that she could put 
her hands on. While a third, in an agony, de¬ 
clares that he has discovered all, and that his 
wrath shall never be appeased till he has drawn 
the life-blood from his injurer. 

These are but a few of the heads of complaint 
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which are daily falling under the cognizance of the 
civil authorities, but they are sufficient to show the 
extent of mischief which the B’ hankurs occasion. On 
the other hand, these fellows are themselves guilty 
of the most frightful crimes. Foolish women meet 
them by assignation, or, under safe circumstances, 
even admit them into their own houses; and, on 
such occasions, in order to fascinate the lover 
more completely, these deluded creatures seek to 
heighten their charms by decorating their persons 
with the entire contents of their caskets. These 
jewels are sometimes of great value, in comparison 
with the position in society filled by the owner; 
and form a temptation too strong to be resisted 
by the ruthless villain who makes a trade of 
seduction. 

Having induced her to agree to an assignation, 
and enticed the fond believing victim to some 
sequestered spot, the monster affects a fit of 
jealousy, picks a quarrel, and then suddenly 
seizing her, stabs her to the heart, and thus makes 
himself master of her wealth. Such outrages may 
seem almost impossible, but I beg to assure the 
reader that this picture is by no means overdrawn. 
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' MRnyklni'is : dvlrfhg 1 'tny fdsittkhib'in feerilral India 
has it been my painful lot to be called 'upon, 1 in my 
W’fre^WH; on tthle 1 mutilated todies 
^6f ’fttalhl^S fbhnd* ih * t?he’' Suburbs' o^' Saugor, in a 
^ariri&WWhifch left tid 'dbhbt'bn ^heSrimct* tliat the 


'htiikdtet 1 had 1 beeW cdhibfriMedf ^ritirely from motives 
a t>f1h4rilkttirb. 1 ‘ Resectable* witnesses havb proved 
^httt^the 'ft*tbalie' Kald ^uftfed^ter 1 home bedfizened 
*%ith lv 6i1Yarn^hf$ ;' ^Ittd^isttbsequeht^evidence has 
*#£tfl f afact6tity sHb\Vri the perpetrator of the guilty 
^efed td bd 6n& 6f the fl’hdtiktir class'. 


,sr 


: 1 m 


After thi f pfer^btratidh of thd’ murder the Corpse 
>«fe iiiually, thrbwn irito anrigHbdufift^ well,'for the 


i wfloubfc* ‘ purpose of avoiding* immediate 5 detection, 
and enabling the culprit to esc^pd with his jilWn- 
»der.Orie-ef the finest made'Wdtneh I evet recollect 


dhavinig ^seen was brought l for thy ih^ptebtibri' ihlitU 
( manly! butchered iti thtedfabolldal riianndr! 

* 4 m As good ‘looks do riotlast foteveiV or ihe skit of 
i manhood 1 maintain its piqiiririby 'throughout life, so, 
fwh«i thesis gentry warie and baft rid" Ion ger Hope Vo 
^benriamtamed itt their ^WdWgAht hahilts t>y their 
igeherons 1 and' " ¥hey‘ Settle" dbwri* into 

thorough <gbitig<fagafetind&, 4rid become practised 
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adepts in all that concerns the tricks of chicanery 
and thimble-rig. 

In the British possessions of India, when a man 
is apprehended on the charge of shop-lifting, 
pocket-picking, or any other act of petty larceny, 
and afterwards duly convicted, he has generally to 
visit a public establishment of a certain description 
for a period of twelve or twenty-four calendar 
months, there to be maintained at the government 
expense. Not so, however, with the native powers. 
They laugh at the idea of erecting a building for 
the purpose of congregating a host of vagabonds, 
who, were they not incorrigible before, would be 
sure to become so by so close an association with 
their fellows. They have recourse to a far more sum¬ 
mary process, and it must be confessed, as far as the 
people they have to deal with are concerned, a much 
more impressive one. Moreover, they equally scout, 
as preposterous and absurd, the notion of being 
obliged to expend any part of their own money in 
the maintenance of a prison establishment. What 
they do then, is, to have the culprit up, and should 
he be proved to have committed the crime laid 
to his charge, execute a summary punishment on 
VOL. II. E 
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him. This is usually ctf a corporeal kind, the 
degree of severity being apportioned to the offence 
for which he has been convicted. Should, 
offender be a chevalier d’industrie, and proved 
guilty of doing evil in the small way—in a tangent 
.off goestfie tip of his nose, or the lobe, of one ear. 
If it happens that he has outraged the laws of 
honesty in a more serious manner, then «a more 
lamentable mutilation takes, place: the right hand, 
from being considered the one by which the guilty 
act was perpetrated, is doomed to be removed, and 
by one blow, from a. heavy. , tulwar* it is severed 
from the wriat, 

... Whenever a notorious thief is caught in .the ter¬ 
ritories , of. .a native prince, unless he. pan stop 
proceedings in limine by a golden sop, he is susm 
jfp gpt branded fry treatment of this kind. 4fter 
jib^he is set at liberty* To stop the proffrge 
^ponhage from, the stump at the wrist,, a ; i^d 
J»$ r ,,ircjn is applied. These, clipping^, sprwj .aa 
jehaffcter,,m»iiie„ by which the respect^lity.of, the 

iMMdwVlW, evey afterwarjls ^;,^^^. .33? 
^|up»«theyjpdgvowF> to 
4mffi.oif,t^nfl(H!-tip cannot,,h« hid,, Mep,,wto> 
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have'suffered these mutilations are frequently to 
be met in the streets of every town of Hindhstan. 
Whenever it occurs that deliberate murder has 
been committed (as in Thuggee for instance), the 
death which the destroyer suffers is a peculiar one. 
He is either incased alive in masonry, or a piece 
of'ordnance is drawn out and shotted. The pri¬ 
soner is then placed opposite to its mouth, and by 
its explosion bloOm into the air, shattered into a 
thousand bits! n 

The dread which these summary punishments 
exercise upon the minds of the subjects of the 
native independent princes of Hinddstari proves an 
efficient safeguard to property, and is the principal 
cause of crime not being more prevalent hthohg 
them'; 

The only class of trfeti who may be mistaken 
by* a traveller for the B’hankurs are our l troojpSe#s 
add infantry sepoys. These men' are serupuiod^y 
hied' in theif^persoris Vrhen dff dbty. A yotffi^ 
ahomed^h^idllHer devotes half his 1 leisure td^tlie 
*t&mn£ add %he W 

j&m 4ii 

gt&t sbiicitddei Ih dt&bripiantf 

e 2 
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the Indian dandies I have noticed the-exirdor- 
dinary care and attention paid by that disreputable 
set to sq distinguished an i ornament to a manly 
countenance; and I stated that, for therr'due preU 
servation, they bound them up carefully at' niglit, 
as a lady would her cheek when suffering from the 
tooth ache: now a gay young trooper does'mote 
than this, he not only keeps his whiskers in 
lavender all night, but passes half the day with 
the bandage round his face, in order that in the 
evening at the nautch, or at the sweetmeat-shop he 
may bo perfectly irresistible. ' 

Again, as the inroads of care and time encroach 
on, their youth, one, then two, perhaps three, gre^ 
tubes unheeded stpal among the rich;and luxuriant 
locks* The unwelcome intruders are routed with 
indignation., but, alas!, after the lapse of a few 
years, to eradicate them would be,equivalent to the 
sacrifice of the w r hole. Recourse must now be had 
to art, and for this purpose the black sulphuret of 
antimony very finely levigated, called soorma> is 
put into .requisition, to avert , the dire ^appearance 
winch, .such an unwi&hed-for, alteration has pft* 
duced*.;.. .... ; .. ‘ 
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The antimony does not change the hair from 
a grey, to a natural black, but leaves it rather with 
the appearance of a purple hue than that of a 
dark brown or jet. 

Grey hairs in India do not receive that venera¬ 
tion which . is-paid to them in Europe; and 
efficiency in appearance being often the test by 
which dompetency to a task is measured, it is not 
surprising that, in addition to the ordinary preju-* 
dice of his country, the native officer should have 
another motive for calling in the aid of art, the 
desire to present himself before his European 
superior in all the juvenility of by-gone days. 
Therefore; previous to his attendance on the com¬ 
mandant to make his report or pay his daily visit 
of ceremony, the process of colouring and binding 
up are carefully performed, in order that he may, 
when entering the room, appear to the best ad¬ 
vantage. 

’ * In Hindustan, out of the circle of the indivi¬ 
dual's own family, old age commands no respect. 
Indeed, females stricken in years are objects of 
abhorrence; so much so, that should a 1 creature 
of this description by accident unhappily lose her 
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life, the circumstance is regarded as a fortunate 
dispensation of Providence, rather than as a cala¬ 
mity. They are considered to have long ceased 
to live for all useful purposes, and it is the general 
opinion that their further existence on earth will 
tend only to evil and mischief. 

Whether the truth of the old proverb, which 
says, ‘ f A woman would not go to the oven, &c. 
&c.” be their certificate of recommendation or not, 
I cannot pretend to say; but certain it is, that the 
old women of Hindustan are the most able go- 
betweens in an intrigue that a man can have, and 
that, in nine cases out of ten, in which the green- 
eyed monster lias broken in to disturb the harmony 
of domestic life, a Boodnee has been the agent. 

To some, these time-worn matrons prove the 
personifications of evil, and should an ill-starred 
wight fall under their ban, the tortures of purga¬ 
tory could be borne by him with greater fortitude 
than the torrent of words with which he would 
be overwhelmed. So beautifully elastic, yet so 
curiously wrought are the vocal chords of the 
ladies, that in all countries, it is reported, they keep 
tunc with the active imagination of their minds. 
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Indeed so great a favourite has the use of this 
little three-stringed instrument become in the esti¬ 
mation of their individual owners, that many, in 
the exercise of their perceptive and reflective facul¬ 
ties, prefer to think aloud. Far be it from me to 
endeavour to deprecate the free exercise of so 
useful an agent; for what falls sweeter on the ear 
of man than the soft cadence of a woman’s voice? 
Indeed the seven learned Persian women, in their 
“ code feminine,” styled the Book of Kuslum 
Naneh, declare, 

“ Lovely women should always let their sweet voices 
he heard; 

For there is nothing in the world more pleasing, 

Than healing strains of melting melody 
From lips that shame the ruby.” 

Ill fluency of speech, the old women of Hin¬ 
dustan may with safety be considered without their 
equal; and should they have chanced, during 
their career, to have followed a camp, they may, 
under such circumstances, be considered invincible 
on any ground. An English beldam, educated at 
the noted seminaries of Billingsgate or Rosemary- 
lane, and skilled in all the varieties of language 
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that can give vigour to a debate, will perhaps, on 
some interesting occasion, maintain a war ofwortfa 
for an hour, after which come blows, and there 
an end. But her counterpart of Hinddstan, if 
we are to believe the worthy Forster, improved 
by a few campaigns, has been known’ to carry 
on a colloquial combat, without introducing oiie 
manual effort, for three days in succession, eating 
and sleeping at reasonable intervals! 

In resuming the subject of the last chapter; it 
must be said, that the European Society at SaugOr 
is, for an Indian back station —as Blackwood, in 
one of his Numbers, calls the inland stations of 
Hinddstan—somewhat extensive. Besides the resi¬ 
dent members of the Political Agency, there are 
the iofficers and their families of four -corps' of 
Infantry, one of local Horse, a company of Artil¬ 
lery, with a Commissariat and full staff;' forming 
altogether a circle large enough to admit of every 
kind of amusement, and yet not so extensive rid 
to divide it into particular cliques. 

Everybody may be acquainted, without the 
slightest inconvenience, with all the members com¬ 
posing it; and though, of course, congenial dispo- 
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sitions will associate more closely with each other, 
one spirit, and that of a very benevolent nature, 
as far as my observation went,/ appeared to animate 
the whole community. 

, The station is, as it were, isolated, and widely 
different from those in the Gangetic Provinces. 
There, the arrival and departure of boats with 
merchandise, and now faces, give an ever varied 
aspect to the scene; but here, excepting in the 
cold season, tho residents aro never favoured with 
the sight of a bird of passage. This circumstance 
has doubtless contributed not a little to the pro¬ 
motion of a greater degree of sociability of feeling, 
than is to be found in any other station not simfh 
larly circumstanced. 

Honourably exiled as are the greater number 
of Europeans whose lot is chst in India, the exten¬ 
sion of every finer sentiment of our nature should 
be assiduously promoted, in order that the bitter 
thought which the recollection of perpetual banish¬ 
ment engenders, may be tempered into endurance. 

Billiards prove a favourite morning amusement 
at all Indian cantonments, and the Saugor rooms 
form the gossiping shop of the station, and the 

£ 3 
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daily scene of meeting of the quidnuncs of the 
place. The first intelligence of an interesting bit 
of “local 5 ' is sure to be picked up here; and 
if it happen personally to affect any one of the 
party present, it is made a topic of conversation 
during the whole forenoon. Such a godsend as 
a step in rank, for instance, would be an ample 
repast. 

The reader must be informed, that ordinary 
deaths in Tndia are treated much in the same 
manner by the survivors, as those of princes are 
elsewhere;—condolence and congratulation gene¬ 
rally coming in the same breath. “ Poor B !— 
How sorry I am! ” would be the exclamation.— 
“ Who does that promote ?—C.—What a lucky 
fellow he is! " This leads to an inquiry into C.’s 
length of service, or standing, as the phrase is; 
and perhaps it turns out, that he has stepped into 
a majority without passing half the number of 
years in the country which a friend present has 
numbered, wdio is still probably third captain in 
his regiment, with no prospect of obtaining the 
spurs for the next ten years. 

The subject now takes a painful turn—regrets 
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at not having joined some other regiment when 
arriving in India, or lamentations at having ex¬ 
changed, when first posted, from a corps which 
has been “ lucky/* which means, whose regimental 
officers having been exposed in the performance 
of their duty to the influence of a tract of country 
more pestilential than ordinary, have died one 
after the other, and admitted of some absentee 
brother being lifted on, to the dismay and envy 
of all his contemporaries. 

Again, this leads to the favourite discussion of 
the propriety of doing something to avoid "such 
cruel superccssion—and then comes an allusion to 
the iniquity of the half batta measure, and a gene¬ 
ral indulgence, in no measured language, of abuse 
of the petty acts of the government. The latter 
part of the discourse being on a subject in which 
the speaker is personally concerned, he delivers 
himself not only forcibly but fluently, and warming 
as he goes on, winds up with a peroration both 
energetic and violent. 

This would be sure to lead to a reprimand, 
which generally came from a little man who was a 
great favourite with all, as he had a fund of 
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anecdote always in store, and a story at hand that 
would be sure to outdistance in extravagance the 
one which preceded it. “ Gentlemen/* he would 
exclaim, chalking the leather deliberately, and 
looking up with the gravity of a judge in the faces 
of,all, “Gentlemen, I must put down my cue if 
there is so much noise/* and then missing a most 
palpable score, he would add, “ No ; I knew it; I 
cannot make a stroke while so much talking is 
going oil/’ Silence would now be restored, and 
the progress of the game carefully watched, till the 
approach of a distant vehicle would draw off all 
eyes towards the door.. “Ah, Jacobs, have you 
heard the news would be the simultaneous cry. 
from half a dozen voices as the new comer entered. 
“ 11, no; what is it ? ” then would be re-read the 
contents: of the letter, which had just been received 
by, that day’s post, announcing the unexpected 
d?ath of B., having been ill only three days, and < 
the promotion of that lucky,fellow C. 

This, would call forth the views of Jacobs 
respecting the supercession of the older officers 
together with a diatribe on the illusive nature 
of the service in general, a touch at half batta. 
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and then a peroration as before of imprecations 
on the heads of all those concerned in the execu¬ 
tion of that detestable order. 

Sileuce would by this time be again demanded 
and obtained, till the arrival of a third visiter put 
everything like attention to the interests of the 
players out of consideration by the announcement 
of a third budget of news, leading to another 
discussion, and a similar conclusion. 

Perhaps, from the sketch now given, the reader 
may suppose that the leisure of an Anglo-Indian is 
passed exclusively in the enjoyment of frivolous 
amusements, and that intellectual pursuits are 
disregarded, if not totally neglected. This, how¬ 
ever, is not the case, for the very greatest attention 
is paid to the current literature of the day. 
Throughout the army there are regimental book¬ 
clubs, and at every station one maintained by the 
permanent residents. From eighty to one hundred 
pounds are annually appropriated by each club to 
this useful purpose; and with the exception of 
a necessary limit to a specific sum, and an order 
for periodicals that may be particularly required, 
the London bookseller has a carte blanche to send 
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whatever new publications are deemed most popu¬ 
lar and meritorious. 

So attentive are these gentlemen to the interests 
of their correspondents, that long before a book has 
got into general circulation in England, it has been 
received in Calcutta, read by all the societies in 
Hindustan, and thrown aside. In a knowledge of 
the periodical literature of the day, the society of 
India is particularly conversant; it being by no 
means an unusual thing to find the Quarterly, the 
Edinburgh, Blackwood, Fraser, New Monthly, 
and many others, on the table of an Anglo-Indian 
in Upper Hindustan within four months and a 
half after their appearance in England. So that to 
suppose the people in our eastern empire to be 
ignorant of the passing events of the day, in the 
political and literary circles of the West, would be 
to form a very unjust and incorrect estimate of the 
application of their time. They are fond of inno¬ 
cent and playful recreation, it is true, but at the 
same time far from neglectful of their mental 
improvement; nor are the Anglo-Indians satisfied 
with the importations from Europe. 

The growing demands for knowledge could ill 
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brook the inconvenience of waiting for the home 
supply. The evil was felt by all, but more espe¬ 
cially by those utilitarian spirits of the community 
who, ever seeking to benefit their fellows, discovered 
that much talent and lime lay dormant and unap¬ 
propriated among the class termed by political 
economists the unproductive , but more familiarly 
known as the Anglo-Indian society. The remedy 
then was at hand. Possessing materials within 
themselves, an individual of enterprising genius—a 
member of the medical service*—determined upon 
embarking his capital in the establishment, of a 
printing press at Agra, trusting for literary assist¬ 
ance to the abundance of talent which he knew 
would be always within his reach. 

The newspaper which he produced was called 
the “ Mofussil Ackbar,” which means the ‘ Inland 
Newspaper.’ About the same time appeared “ the 
Meerut Observer,” and soon after these “ the 
Delhi Gazette.” A fourth was brought out at 
Cawnpore, but the spirited conductor dying, it 
fell off, and is now become, like its originator, 
defunct. These papers are published weekly, and 
their able management has earned for them an 


* The late Dr. Henderson. 
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established reputation. They have been, in exist" 
ence upwards of three years. Besides serving as 
the organs of opinion pf the society pf, .Upper 
Hindustan, find, Keeping ip, check, the crude 
theories regarding the /interior, in which the Cal¬ 
cutta writers were apt occasionally to indulge, these 
journals.are invaluable as repositories of passing 
local events; while the leisure and cultivated 
minds of their respective supporters furnish them 
with essays and communications that would not 
disgrace the columns pf “ the Thunderer*! itself. 
The .encouragement which these publications, has 
mpt with, has, within the last few months, led to 
the establishment of a monthly periodical,, which, to 
judge, from the fpw umbers that have appeared 
and peached England, fully supports the indepen¬ 
dent character/ as well as the reputation which, 
the press of Upper Hindustan has luthevl^imaini 
tajned,. A^i article/published in t ( he first dumber, 
of this magazine on the administration, of UefA 
W. .Bentinck, is a very sqyere ope,, “Tfb? press 
was next} ostensibly freed,” says the writer, “ but 
virtually traipmelled by him ; t th^ metropolitan 
literature was then governed by merchants 
who did not dare to speak out, while, with the 
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infant Mofussil paper at, Meerut, hints,' persua¬ 
sions, and private letters Were addressed to the sup¬ 
posed conductors of the Benthamite journal: at 
last, one of their members became a marked mail j 
and recent events have shown, that 'when the time 
came, the blow, though deferred, was not less ruin¬ 
ous to the sufferer. The hints or private letters 
remaining unnoticed, a more direct method became 
necessary, and, in January, 1834, the conductors 
received an intimation, conveyed officially through 
the commissioner of the Meerut district, that his 
Lordship would suppress the journal , should there 
be a recurrence of the matter at which he had 
taken offence. This, then, was the freedom of the 
press so much vaunted by his Lordship’s admirers 
In illustration of his Lordship’s real sentiments 
regarding the press, the writer, in No. 2, refers to 
Lord Bentinck’s Conduct Svhile governor at Madras, 
in refusing permission to Sir William Gwillim to 
publish his address to a jury; “an address,” con¬ 
tinues the author, “written by a judge, an address 
spoken by that judge when presiding on the judg¬ 
ment-seat of the highest tribunal of the country 
and then contrasts the late conduct of the same 
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Lord William Bentinck in his reply to an address 
from the people of Calcutta. 

To the former his Lordship’s reply runs thus:— 
“ It is necessary, in my opinion, for the public 
safety, that the press in India should be kept 
under the most rigid control . It matters not from 
what pen the dangerous matter may issue, the 
higher the authority, the greater the mischief.” 
While to the latter he holds out language of a to¬ 
tally different import, and declares that “ He knew 
no subject which the press might not freely discuss.” 

“ We ask of those,” continues the journalist, 
“ who would exalt the character of the late ruler 
over India, if there was a man in a hundred thou¬ 
sand who had the most remote suspicion that his 
Lordship would profess himself a disciple of the 
Adam* school ? If there was a man engaged in 

o o 

the periodical literature of Calcutta who anticipated 
the refusal ? If there is a man in existence who 
can reconcile that refusal with the sentiments with 
which Lord William Bentinck, as Governor-General, 
strove to impress the Indian press?” 

* It was Mr. Adam who broke up the Buckingham establish¬ 
ment at Calcutta. 
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The writer then insists that all the benefits con¬ 
ferred by his Lordship, like the memorandums of 
Mr. Puff in the Critic , are all prospective; and 
that, during the six years and a half of his rule over 
the empire of India, he did nothing whatever to 
improve the internal resources of the country. In 
proof of this assertion, an abstract of imports and 
exports is given, commencing from the year 1823, 
in which Lord Amherst arrived in India, up to the 
year 1833, by which it appears, that throughout the 
period of Lord Bentinck’s government, there has 
been an average decrease of eighty-two lakhs, 
and twenty-nine thousand rupees, or upwards of 
£820,000 sterling per annum ! 

There are three exceptions which the writer 
ought in justice to have made in favour of this last 
assertion. The one is the re-formation of a new 
line of road to Benares, referred to in another part 
of this work; the sanction which he gave to the 
establishment of an efficient plan to secure the lives 
and property of native merchants and travellers 
generally, by ridding the roads of those human 
monsters called Thugs ; and the promotion of 
steam navigation on the Ganges. 



9£ , PftRJOpiCAJUi OF.INIUA. 

ThpEariabSquabble, in the same Number, is an 
a(Jri^ii:a]ple l( pariqatMrcj; sketch ^pf the “powers that 
bp”, iiji Calcutta.^ Indeed, every, article is cleverly 
aiyl fprcibly written ; and thq Journal, if supported 
by, a secession,, of qpntributions containing t}he 
farpp diversity of talent which , has jbpen displayed 
ip.tju? first ,bombers/ cannot fa.il to secure for itself 
a lasting Reputation, , ,11 

, In appearance, the tylcprut yniyprsal (Magazine 
mpre^clo^ly pesjembles tfie Metropolitan than any 
othpr of the mqnthly .London journals. Somp 
readers may bq pf ppjmqii that, I have given unnp^ 
pess^j-y ^dme.and attention, tp Jhe notipe ,of,thi$ 
pubjipption; t hpt tfie establishment of,the Meefut 
^pqthly, Magazine, .with,its three, English weekly 
prptptypes,. LOOQ, miles in the interior of, Hindus* 
Jf conpeiye, tp be a circumstance of no trivial 
ifppp^t. , . It, forms the commencement of a new hut 
pyp^ in, the anpalsof British literature in the 
East,;, (( and,is the germ whence will spring a mighty 
plfjpt, either, of good or evil, according to the hand 
that shall cultivate and train its early shoots*, • 

Onqpf thp favourite, J/vyas about to add fashion¬ 
able, places of resort, of the members of the Euro- 
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pean community of Saugor, is a! spot aboiit ten 
miles from the station, on the 1 banks of the Beos 
river, over which an elegant iron suspension bridge 
has bedn thrown by Major (now Lieu tenant-Cblo- 
nel) Presgrave, of the Indian array. This is the 
work to which I casually alluded in my account of 
the rokds of the Saugor and Nerbuddah territories. 
The interest created in the minds of those who are 
acquainted with the circumstances of its origin, 
and the curiosity excited by descriptions of the 
bridge itself, rather than any particular attraction 
possessed by the scenery arouhd, have formed the 
inducements which have led so many persons to 
visit the spot which boasts so singular and so 
elegant a structure. Officers who have been ailiilg 
during the rains, and Ivho, upon the commeiicCrndhi 
of the cold season, are recommended by their me¬ 
dical attendants to apply for permission to chang'd 
the scene by a short sojbum in the neighbouring 
hamlets, generally select u the bridge” for the pldcb 
6 f their encampment. A pleasure party is formed 
, for the purpose Of fishing and shooting, and “ the 
bridge ” becomes the chosen spot. Being the first 
halting-* ground to the traveller who is quitting 
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Saugor, and the last to those who approach it in 
the direction in which it stands, " the bridge ” is 
known to everybody, and everybody speaks well of 
"the bridge.” 

The road into cantonments is good, so that an 
invalid may drive in and out with facility. It 
would be unpardonable, therefore, in any one who 
attempts to sketch "the doings** of Anglo-Indian 
society at Saugor, to omit a description of this po¬ 
pular lion. The circumstance of its occupying so 
prominent a position in the estimation of the com¬ 
munity, would alone be sufficient to authorize a 
faithful account of a structure so much admired; 
but a far more important purpose has induced me 
to endeavour to interest the reader in its history. 

This suspension bridge has been constructed en<■ 
tirely out of the resources of the district, and by 
an amateur mechanic, who had ?iever seen an iron 
suspension bridge in his life! and yet we have an 
assurance from the visiting engineer for the north¬ 
western provinces and Central India—Major Irvine, 
C.B., that he had seen nothing superior to it in 
England. 

The undertaking was altogether an experimental 
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one; for, as I have elsewhere mentioned, there are 
no roads in this part of the country of any extent, 
and, consequently, little or no traffic between re¬ 
mote places; its undertaking, therefore, originated 
in a desire to ascertain the capabilities of the mate¬ 
rials and the workmen employed. 

Saugor, and the districts in its neighbourhood, 
abound in \ iron ore ; and the authorities were 
anxious to prove whether this valuable mineral 
could be manufactured into bars of a quality fit for 
bridges, and whether, at the same time, they could 
be fashioned by native smiths, who had never 
wrought, or eyen seen, iron of the required dimen¬ 
sions. 

Major Presgrave, then assay-master at the Sau¬ 
gor mint, voluntarily gave his services to govern¬ 
ment on the occasion; and it was he alone who 
planned, entered on, and accomplished an under¬ 
taking which, considering the circumstances under 
which it was projected, must be esteemed a truly 
wonderful performance. 

It forms a striking instance of genius, aided by 
the light of science, vanquishing apparently insur¬ 
mountable obstacles. Engineers in Europe, accus- 
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tp^ne/l to find every thing, provided- for their wants, 
c^n scarcely conceive the diffipulties which- were 
encpuntprpd on the pnset of .this erection. • . Nonfe, 
SUV? a ma*ter-mmd, cqtfld have .bora# up against 
• them* t Not only ,wa*. thei 'business of builder ahd 
pyer-secj;, together,, with itbe,subordinate trades'!of 
hric|trmP'he^ 1 ma^on> carpenter, .and iron manufac¬ 
turer, . to., be added, tp. hia duties .of architect 
and draughtsman^ and , that , top in a climate 
iq.^hjch, a trifling , exertion produces 1 exhaus¬ 
tion, whfie incautious, exposure will bring on feVer 
an^.^eathi hut ho was also obliged to make the 
tools, and, ab initio* to teach the hands by which 
they wprOitp he employed! • . . . 

The foundation, was ( laid in Aprils 182S> and the 
bpildiug completed and thrown open to the public 
ip June,, 1830. The iron of which ( it is formed is 
entirely , the produce of the Nerbudda districts. 
When the bridge was projected, it was still in a state 
of,pro in the mines, whence it had to be extracted, 
and smelted into small lumps, by the ordinary 
charcoal process of the country. The working of 
these crude, impure masses into good bars of the 
requisite dimensions and strength, proved to be a 
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work of ( extreme difficulty and labour. At the 
onsets two attempts were made before a rocky 
bottbm could be found on which to lay the foun¬ 
dation. < The banks of the river on either side are 
thirty^fbur feet high; the masonry 1 Was commOhced 
six feet under the 1 low-water level; the piers are 
forty*fcwo feet high, the road-way being failed two 
'feet above* the ordinary surface of ! the ebuittry.' The 
neoessityof this precaution is apparent from the fact, 
that notwithstanding the height bf the riVOr banks, 
the* freshes, dbritig the Season of the periodical 
rains, come down 1 in such forretits that oftentimes 
the country is overflowed, and consequently, were 
not the platform of the bridge out of their reach 
very serious damage might be Occasioned. 

The bridge is 200 feet in span, between the 
points of suspension. The clear portion of the 
platfortn measures 190 feet by ll^w The tension 
of the. bridge and chains, unloaded, is estimated, 
at either point of suspension, to be 99,632 tons; 
while, supposing the clear portion of the platform 
19Q feet by UJ, or 2185 square feet, crowded with 
men at 691bs each superficial foot, the loaded 
bridge will have a weight of 120 tons; while the 
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tension at each point of suspension will be 217,674 
tons. This gives ten tons as the maximum strain 
that can be applied to the square inch of sectional 
area of iron. The general tension will, of course, 
be less than half that quantity. 

A compact body of men, as a regiment of sol¬ 
diers, for example, marching over a suspension 
bridge, is the severest test that can well be devised 
to prove the strength of the work, and since the 
completion of the Saugor suspension bridge, many 
corps of infantry have passed over it; effec¬ 
tually proving, had there been a doubt, which I 
believe there never was, in the mind of Major 
Presgrave on the subject, that the bars were suf¬ 
ficiently wrought to sustain this immense weight. 
Every bar, before it was allowed to leave the yard, 
was tested by an apparatus for the purpose. It 
was made to bear a strain greater than its indivi¬ 
dual share would be when joined to its fellows, so 
that every precaution was taken that ingenuity 
could devise to insure success. Moreover, in the 
jointing of the bars, a method was pursued alto¬ 
gether new; but, in simplicity and efficiency, all 
judges who have examined it have decided to be, 
far superior to the plan commonly practised. 
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In the iron-work of the bridge there are twenty- 
eight tons eleven hundred and eighty pounds of 
metal, which, in its finished state, cost about 
£2 12a*. a hundred weight. The whole erection 
stood the Government in about £4800, exclusive of 
a present of £500 which Lord William Bentinck 
made to Colonel Presgrave, as a remuneration for 
his services, when his Lordship visited Saugor, in 
1832-33 ; making the entire cost something more 
than £5000 sterling. 

Notwithstanding the countless extra expenses 
incidental to a first undertaking of this kind, and 
the distance to which all the materials were obliged 
to be transported, from the work-yard at Saugor 
to the place of erection, the bridge has been pro¬ 
nounced to be cheaper than those in Calcutta 
constructed of English materials. 

Here then we have a structure which, in ele¬ 
gance, in magnitude, and in durability, may vie 
with the most perfect specimens of the kind in 
civilized Europe. And yet fashioned out of the 
oxydized metal as it lies embedded in the bowels of 
the earth, by the rude hands of a class of artisans, 
by no means as expert as their countrymen in 
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northern ftindtistdh, and the Whole* erhbnatirig IVbth 
tfie genihddrid unremitting Industry of OffO’rtodsteK 
mind! Does not this speak Volumes? Dbesit 
not satisfactorily shbW What India 1 cdn do wherfhbt 
resources are properly drdwn forth ? Ahd is ithbt 
a reproof to all Whb would seek alike to depredate 
the country and the capabilities of her pebplb? 
While ati ciripirc possesses engineers and artificers 
who are able to accOrhplish such a Work as the 
Saugor iron suSpertsibn bridge, the infusion' Of 
capital is all that is required to render that cOtihtry 
great airtohg the Civilised kingdoms of the World; 
and to this point miist India arrive, if proper steps 
he taken to bring her capabilities Into active 

exertion. ’.' ‘ 

Horse-racing ranks among; the favourite bdld- 
weather amusements at dri Ariglo-fnefidn ; &tatii)h. 
The preparation for this sport pr’oVds d source*of 
pleasure and occupation, during'ihariy previdtis 
months, to those directly Or indirectly interested In 
the’ contest. ' The' races"generally fcdmrrtetiC& Sortie 
time in tlie mohth bf Jdnliafy, Which that 

" ihe horses slioiild be put' intb trdiniiig about Sep¬ 
tember. The cattle are Usually on thb 'bOUTsC by 
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gun-fire; and,in order to see them take their morn¬ 
ing, gallop,, the constitutionalists generally choose 
the race-ground for their ride. At Saugor, \vc 
ivpre by no means backward in this exciting 
spprt. The ground about the station being black, 
rqtlen, and, undulating, the course cannot be called 
thp, best in the world; however, by the aid of a 
trifling subscription, the stewards are enabled ip 
preserve tlie grpfind in decent repair. The length 
i? a,,mbs and .a half, apd a dis tance. 

Mf JJpt, ( tpj begin with the beginning, the first step 
tQi ,\>g t^ken previous, to an embarkation in this 
hnzatdpus but exciting speculation, is to procure 
horses. .A demand, they say, always creates a sup¬ 
ply; and, to judge from the quantity of Arabian 
apd other foreign horses annually imported into 
Hindustan, the aphorism is fully proved. About 
the months of July and August, merchants march 
across the peninsula of India from Bombay, at 
which place they have arrived by sea, with strings, 
qr batches* as they are sometimes called, of Arabs, 
and from these the Anglo-Indian officers make their 
selection. It is amusing to remark the sensation 
occasioned at a station by the arrival of Shaick 
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Ibrim, or Ibn Hassan, with a batch of horses. No 
time is lost, whatever the weather may be, but ve¬ 
hicles, hacks, and tats, are indiscriminately put 
in requisition to visit and examine the new arrivals. 

Now it is that the knowing ones look high; steal 
visits at unusual hours, in order that they may 
pursue their search unmolested; and, when ques¬ 
tioned, restrict their replies as much as possible to 
monosyllable answers. What can be more natural ? 
they feel that they are at a premium, and there¬ 
fore indulge in their self-complacency at the ex¬ 
pense of the uninitiated. 

At first enormous sums are demanded by the 
dealer, to which, of course, no one thinks of listening. 
Indeed, the merchant himself never means to make 
his first price an ultimatum ; like the first parallel 
in a siege, it is an approach merely. Arab horse- 
dealers never bargain in the presence of a third 
person ; and they require to be humoured and 
petted for days, in order to bring the price down to 
a consistent sum. A first-rate Arab, fit for the 
turf, cannot be procured for less than 1500 rupees 
(£150); and rarely at so low a price as that. 

We will suppose, then, that the racer has been 
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purchased. Upon changing hands, “White’s Far¬ 
riery,” or “Blaine’s Veterinarian,’’ is called into 
immediate requisition, and the party begins to ad¬ 
minister a rare admixture of villanous compounds, 
which sometimes occasions such unlooked-for re¬ 
sults, that the carcase of the poor beast is out in 
the fields, a prey to the floating scavengers of the 
air, at the end of a fortnight; such things have 
happened, and may do so again. However, should 
all go on prosperously, the nag enters upon his 
walking exercise some time in September, and from 
this time, as I before mentioned, takes daily exer¬ 
cise ; the paces being increased as the period of the 
race draws near, until the arrival of the portentous 
day itself. Then what flurry and hurry-scurry pre¬ 
vail over the whole station ! Young ladies go out 
with their mammas at peep of dawn, showing, by 
their early arrival on the ground, how little sleep 
they have enjoyed during the preceding night; 
their bright eyes glisten with animation as the dif¬ 
ferent bits of blood, decked out in sporting habili¬ 
ments, which afford a novel contrast to the usual 
military garb, dash up and pay their devoirs of 
compliment and adulation. In another direction. 
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big with the importance of their office, the stewards 
may be seen bustling and authoritative ; each clad 
in shorts, jockey-boots, a bird’s-eye cravat, black 
hat, and slashed coat. 

The hope of rewiird iWeefehs labour; and it is 
fortunate that the worthies last mentioned, namely* 
the stewards, possess the ladies’ smiles and the ap¬ 
probation of their own consciences to reward them; 
for of all posts of honour, next to being the ma¬ 
nager of a mess; the most thankless is ‘that of a 
steward to a race-course. Disputes are certain to 
occur; and, as sure as a decision is arrived at,, it 
gives offence to the disappointed party. ! * ; 

The most agreeable office, after the <amusemeritfe 
are at. an end, is that of dispatching gloves.and 
perfumery to ithe ladies, w ho are expected to pay 
their losses, in the most recherche manner that, the 
station pan. afford; the value of their contributions 
beipg enh^nped, by the plegant billets which usually 
accompany t^em. . ‘» , , i 
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CHAPTER IV; «•»■ '■ 

Saugor and NerbuAda territories—Administration—Marching in 
the j&hglee— Sketch of reform-^hivision of the county—Po¬ 
pulation-Frightful murder of au English functionary-^ Witcfy 
craft and sorcery—Slavery—Habits of the people—Graceful 
women — Causes unsigned — (ialisthenic exercisb — Mahratta 
women—Flattering compliraentrr-*Ra(» of Gonds—Acts of Can¬ 
nibalism. 

This Saugor and Nerbudda territories occupy a 
considerable portion of that part'of the empire of 
Hindustan known As Central India. The&e terri¬ 
tories are parcelled out into divisions, in size equal 
to our English countied, having one English officer 
appointed to each ; arid over thetat An European 
functionary presides, as dtipettdsor-general, with the 
official title'of Cbttimisdoticr and'Political Agent. 
The divisional officers arc selected indiserimiriately 
from the civil and military branches of the service, 
and have the official denomination of “ Political 
Assistants to the Governor-General’s Agent “ but 
for short,” as brother Jonathan would say, the 

F 3 
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SAUGOR AND NERBUDDA. 


initials only of these words are used in ordinary 
correspondence, thus,—“ P.A.A.G.G.” 

The administration of the Saugor and Nerbudda 
territories form an exclusive department of the 
state, under the term “ Political.** By this means 
military and medical officers are eligible to be 
appointed, which they would not otherwise be, had 
the country been placed under the statutes familiarly 
styled Reyulations . There has always been a sort 
of emulation, therefore, on the part of the indivi¬ 
duals engaged in the administration of the go¬ 
vernment in these states, to prove the superiority of 
their system over the method pursued in the “ Regu¬ 
lation Provinces a circumstance which has not a 
little contributed to earn for them the high reputa¬ 
tion, which, for cheapness and efficiency of admi¬ 
nistration, these territories possess. 

An appointment to the political agency in the 
Saugor and Nerbudda territories is the best that a 
military officer can have; and to obtain it, the can¬ 
didate requires not only a thorough acquaintance 
with the languages, but also very powerful interest. 
He is provided with a house to live in, and a con¬ 
solidated salary averaging from £1000 to £1500 
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per annum, with a government establishment, as a 
matter of course, always at his disposal. Hie re¬ 
sponsibility of this officer is heavy to a very great 
degree. The political assistant who discharges his 
duty properly, must work from morning till night. 
He is sole arbiter of the division over which he is 
placed. Besides the duties of magistrate, which 
are very harassing in every part of Hindustan, on 
account of the litigious disposition of the people, 
the adjudication of all civil suits forms a part of his 
duties; he is collector of land revenue and customs, 
diplomatist in the affairs of the resident native chiefs, 
postmaster, and treasurer. The reader will confess 
that these are fearful powers to be intrusted to one 
man : but by taking office conscious of the great 
responsibility incurred, mental energy, correspond¬ 
ing to the demand of his weighty official business, 
is called up, which carries him through his work 
with ease to himself, satisfaction to the people he is 
set over, and the approbation of the government by 
whom he is employed. Having no associate in 
power, there is no means of getting rid of that 
strong and active stimulus to exertion ,—individual 
responsibility • To the assistant, and to him alone. 
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does the commissioner look for an efficient adminis^ 
tration of the affairs of the division. * > 

The magisterial powers of the Political Assistant 
are limited in the same manner as those of magi* 
strates in the “ Regulation Provinces.” Sentences 
to the extent of two years’ imprisonment and hard 
labour may be awarded. But should the offence 
for which the prisoner is brought up call for more 
condign > punishment, and the testimony, in the 
Assistant’s opinion, he sufficiently strong to justify 
a commitment, the culprit is made over to the 
custody of the gaoler, to take his trial at the en* J ’ 
suing annual sessions. In civil suits, I believe^ 
the authority which the Political Assistant pos¬ 
sesses is unlimited, but should a suitor feel 
aggrieved at the decision, he has a right of appeal 
to the Commissioner’s Court. 

The Commissioner himself is expected by his 
government to make a half-yearly circuit, as ses¬ 
sion’s judge. So extensive, however, is his juris* 
diction, that five months are required to make the 
tour; therefore, were he to pay a visit every six 
months to each division or county, he must lieces* 
sarily* be on the move throughout the entire year* 
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as..the period for setting out would have again 
come round by the time he had < terminated his 
judicial< peregrinations* A performance which 
here, as in every other part of Hindustan, but in 
these provinces in particular, it is impossible to 
execute with impunity to the health, and therefore 
absurd on the part of the authorities to exact. 

No European can pass through the dense jungles 
of the Nerbudda, with a chance of suving his life, 
during the months of July, August, September, 
October, and November; perhaps I might add 
December. With the assurance of this fact staring 
them in the face, what folly, indeed worse than 
folly—for some people would call it deception-—it 
is to endeavour to decei\ e the world by a display 
of a speedy administration of justice in these terri¬ 
tories, by ordering a half-yearly gaol delivery, when 
in point of fact it is only an annual one. 

An individual, when accused of haviug com¬ 
mitted a grave offence, is placed in confinement 
in the division prison, and has to wait till the 
arrival of the judge, whom the Political Assistant 
usually pays the compliment of receiving at the 
confines of his jurisdiction; and of attending him 
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afterwards during his residence within its limits. 
On these occasions, as the Commissioner is accom¬ 
panied by his surgeon and one or two junior poli¬ 
tical assistants, besides an escort, under an Euro¬ 
pean officer—while at the same time the divisional 
officer has invited, in all probability, a few* friends 
to join him; a delightful circle is formed, giving 
animation and cheerfulness to what would other¬ 
wise be a dreary and fatiguing journey. 

Sometimes the camp is a very extensive one. 
I recollect on one occasion mustering as many as 
twenty-three at table—and this too in the depths 
of the Nerbudda country—no insignificant number 
of hungry mouths for Khansaman jee to cater for 
every day. Our host., however, kept a princely table, 
and the daily display which was made at break¬ 
fast, tiffin, and dinner, would almost exceed belief. 
Marching every day, too, at an average of fourteen 
miles a day over a country in which there was 
frequently not a vestige of a road to be found, and 
nothing but impoverished villages to be encoun¬ 
tered! How admirably do the servants of Hin¬ 
dustan manage in a line of march, to provide for 
the daily wants of their masters! In that essential 
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requisite punctuality, without which the best meal 
is worthless, they are inimitable* For a month 
together, while moving every day, they will not 
be found to vary from the appointed hour more 
than fifteen minutes, a grace, an artist with a first- 
rate batterie de cuisine , would not deem too long 
to expect. 

In seasons of the most trying emergency, when 
perhaps it has been raining a torrent all the morn¬ 
ing, and cold, wet, and wretchedly comfortless, the 
traveller gallops along, passing his tents, which 
as yet have only advanced about two-thirds on 
the road to the place fixed on for the day’s en¬ 
campment ; with his mind imbued with the most 
thorough and perfect conviction of there being no 
chance of getting shelter for hours to come;—he 
no sooner arrives at the wished-for mango grove 
than as if by the hand of magic, he finds that 
the table-servants (if they are really good for any 
thing) are all up, with the exception of the one 
who remained behind to give his master a cup of 
coffee before he quitted his bed; and that, by 
dint of foraging, they have procured from the vil- 
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lagers an ample supply of fowls,* kids,' eggs; ’ khd 
yams; while an earthen jar, filled with water, boil# 
merrily at a little wood-fire, ready to lentOr* hito 
collision and combination with the fusible/ particles 
of the Sahib’s coffee or tea. So that with a high 
seasoned omelette, or a no less piquant grilled 
pullet, an excellent meal is discussed, undercover 
of a temporary straw shed; which these servants 
have provided ; and the health fortified against the 
assailmetits of the wet, till the arrival of the-tents, 
which are speedily pitched, and master and man 
made once more comfortable for the day. - 

This punctuality was conspicuous in the line >o£ 
march now alluded tbw Each morning, as Jour 
formidable cavalcade galloped; up to the ground, 
wotild the delightful response of ** Ha,' Sahib ! f, « 
be given to the anxious and important query df 

.. • * 1 • • * • i* i> » -h. 


, + w a variety, of domestic fowl fyund jay Central pnd 

Northern India, the bones of which are black! When I fust 
encountered one of these birds I fancied I had been partaking 
a diseased pullet, and tvaiin. the act of abusing-the Khidmutgaray 


whgn,they 9 vvitl^ all pie gravity imaginable, “ begged^o assure 
his honour, that it was a kurruck n’hat moorgee." A species 
highly esteemed diy them.' ' ‘‘ M 1 <M 
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" JJazree, tueyar hy ?,” (The breakfast, is it 
rdady?) “ Yes, sir.’’, 

While the Commissioner and his political assist-? 
ants are. busily engaged in their respective ambu¬ 
latory courts, which are held in double poled tents, 
tlie idlers of the party sally out each day in dif¬ 
ferent directions, either together or divided into 
parties, in search of game for the morrow's dinuer, 
If on the banks of a river, and the Saogpr and 
Nerbudda territories abound in fine streams, then 
the lovers of piscatory amusements have recourse 
to their rods and lines, never failing to come away 
loaded with, an ample supply of the finny tribe; 
while those who agree? in Dr. Johnson’s definition 
shrink from such a puerile sport, and seek, ia.the 
close and open covers of the country round, for 
the majestic nyl-ghau, the spotted deer, the whir¬ 
ring quail, or the beautiful painted partridge. 

Each Assistant necessarily having his native 
court officers with him, the numbers oil these cir¬ 
cuit tours become very considerable; and to meet 
the daily demands for corn, and other necessaries, 
an order is issued beforehand along the line of 
country in which the party propose to travel, for 
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the different Government native collectors, called 
Tuhseeldars, to see that necessaries of all kinds are 
provided. This individual, on receiving the man¬ 
date, dispatches his subordinates in all directions, 
and the village dealers are thus congregated at 
the several places selected for the encampment 
of the party; measures which almost preclude the 
chance of dearth which so large a collection of 
people suddenly arriving in a poor and scan¬ 
tily populated tract would otherwise necessarily 
sustain. 

The Commissioner usually disposes of all his 
judicial business before he leaves the division in 
which the cases arise. The Political Assistant lays 
before him the depositions which he had previously 
taken, and any other collateral evidence he may 
have subsequently procured; and should other in¬ 
formation be required, he is present to furnish it. 
Whenever the life of a prisoner is to be forfeited, 
the sanction and warrant of death are required 
to be obtained from the Supreme Government at 
Calcutta, before the execution can be carried into 
effect. Any punishment short of loss of life is 
usually put in force without communicating with 
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the Sudder Board. The salary which the Com¬ 
missioner on the Nerbudda receives is £5500 per 
annum. 

In order that a proper degree of dignity should 
be supported by all their chief functionaries at 
foreign courts and political agencies, the Govern¬ 
ment authorize the use of the British union flag, 
which is hoisted on a staff erected for the purpose 
in front of the Resident’s house, or, when marching, 
in advance of the great tent. Moreover, as the 
representative of his government, the chief was, 
until lately, expected to keep an establishment 
becoming his situation ; and that his organ of 
acquisitiveness, under the plea of poverty, should 
not operate in checking a judicious indulgence in 
the use of this weapon of diplomacy, permission 
was given to draw on the public treasury for the 
amount, whatever it might be, which had been 
incurred each month for the maintenance of a 
liberal table. It was not expected, however, that 
this item would exceed £500 per annum.* These 

* We read in Tacitus that when the Germans wished to recon¬ 
cile enemies, elect chiefs, make alliances, or treat of peace and 
war, they took counsel during their repasts—“ for the mind/* ob- 
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good old timiss have disappeared, and with thehi 
the Residents hbspitdlityi '* ’’ '' 

When' that 'stern' and lanky creature, Reform, 
Stalked ribrbad iri all the hideoUsiieSs' of a raW- 
bonbtl 1 Standing, she bould listen to no plea that 
had riot cheapness for its rbcbnimbridation; arid 
haVing'always herself existed on half a meal a day, 
she bdtild^H'brbbk the idea of Others faring* better; 
so riith a billet of virtuous indignation, she declared 
thbterttt" table allowance” abhotrdnt to her sight '; 
arid with ri drish fearful in its consequences to 
those around, ’ thb k'harid pceria clrisltoor was at 
once annulled as the grossest and most glaring of 
abuses. ; ’ "There a^e,” says Tacitus, "some virtues 
whiriH'krO odibus ; such as inflexible severity, and 
an integrity that accepts of no favour;”* while La 
'Broy&re declares “ a man may have virtue, capa¬ 
city/and good conduct, and yet be insupportable. 
The* air and manner, which we neglect as little 

' <■ » i , ■ 

strvetitbia shrewd commentator on human nature, "is thenmost 
open ,tj> the impressiQU of simple truths, and easily excited to 
great undertakings.” The head is ever the dupe of the heart. 

* Quae Jem virtutes odio sunt; severitas obstinata, invictis ad* 
Versum gratiam animus. Tac. Ai xv. 
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things, ave,frequently what the. world judge us by, 
and makes them decide for or against us.” 4 , 

.These maxims of,two men thoroughly conver¬ 
sant with.human nature were voted unintelligible 
by Reform, who never s\yerved, as she thought, to 
the right or the left in her onward beatific course. 
A stern integrity of purpose in public life, although 
sounding vastly, well in theory, when put in practice 
is found to be a, poor lever in the manufactory of 
friendship; and I believe that now, if the truth 
could be got at, wp should find that some of. the 
vyarmest supporters of thp. " table allowance” abo¬ 
lition act, would gladly see the order for its 
continuance restored. Re that as it may, by an 
extraordinary act of forbearance, the incumbqute 
were in this instance permitted to continue to, draw 
the spirituous, allowance as long as they remained 
in office. As a vacancy occurred the grant, as 
a distinct item# is to be disallowed for the future, 
and the salary fixed as a consolidated allowance. 

* The’ Saugor and Nerbudda territories are di¬ 
vided ( into eight divisions—namely, Saugor, Hutta, 
Reylee, Jubbulpore, Nursingpore, Seonee, llosh- 
ingabad and Baitool. , T]he whole have been ceded 
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to us within the last twenty years. The fertility of 
some of these divisions is extreme, while others 
again are barren, and scarcely pay the expense 
of administration. Nursingpore and Jubbulpore 
may be taken as instances of the former, while 
Seonee and Baitool fall under the latter descrip¬ 
tion. The net revenue, after deducting £97,000 
as the charge for management, is estimated at 
£353,000 per annum. This amount has of late 
years considerably fallen off, from causes which I 
shall speak of hereafter. The amount realized 
in 1820-21 by the government was £838,440 
sterling, calculating the rupee at two shillings, 
which is a trifle too much. In that year, 
however, arrears from January, 1818, were 
brought to account, amounting to £385,532, con¬ 
sequently the actual revenue of 1820-21 was only 
£452,908, which exceeded in a trifling sum the 
estimate for that period. I take the income of 
these years, because the management of the 
country had then only been in our hands a short 
time, and it therefore serves, when contrasted with 
the present time, to show the dreadful falling-off 
which has been experienced. The gross receipts 
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do not now amount to more than half the esti¬ 
mated amount of 1820-21; that is to say, the 
income does exceed £240,000. It is unnecessary 
to enter into an inquiry of the causes which have 
occasioned this depreciation. They will he fully 
discussed elsewhere, and their introduction can 
only lead to a repetition of the arguments which 
will then be adduced. 

Luckily the time of the political assistants in 
charge of divisions is so fully occupied that they 
have no leisure to watch its flight; otherwise their 
situation would be a most unenviable one. Per¬ 
fectly isolated from all European society, they have 
no person with whom they can discourse excepting 
the native officers of their court, while in case 
of illness some are obliged to send a great distance 
for the medical attendant. The Hutta house is 
64 miles from Saugor, while the Reylee residence 
is 29 in another direction. The assistants of each 
of these two divisions in case of sickness were 
obliged to send to me, who resided principally at 
Saugor, on account of the greater necessity which 
existed for my professional services there. 

At all these distant stations detachments of 
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infantry and cavalry are quartered, under the 
command of their respective native officers. Thus 
at Ilutta there is a full company of sepoys under 
their subadar; at Reylee, one of less strength, 
under their jemadar, while the horse are com¬ 
manded by a russe^ldar. The sepoys have to 
mount guard over the Treasury and the Residency 
House; while the mounted soldiery give an escort 
of two men as a body guard whenever the Political 
Assistant rides or drives abroad. Moreover, they 
are of essential service in pursuing robbers, and 
prove themselves to be excellent mounted police. 
Every morning the respective commandants of 
these detachments wait on the assistant to report 
that all is well. 

At these stations, that is Ilutta and Reylee, 
there is a native doctor, under whose immediate 
charge the medical duties of the gaol and other 
establishments fall. Unless the European officer 
or any of his family happened to be ill, my visits 
were merely periodical. Every week a report, in 
Persian, was forwarded to me by the resident 
iEsculapius, detailing the treatment adopted by him 
in the management of any new cases, as well as 
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the nature of each complaint. At Hutta the 
average numbers of prisoners in confinement 
are 62; at Reylee, 40; at Saugor, 781. The 
European political officers in charge of the 
other divisions of these territories, have an entire 
corps, or nearly so, with them. At Jubbulpore, 
where the Commissioner usually resides, there is a 
regiment of infantry, and one also at Baitool; at 
Iloshingabad, a wing; Nursingpore, or, as it is 
sometimes called, Gurrawarrah, a whole regiment; 
and at Seonee three companies, with an assistant 
surgeon and European officer. 

The management of these territories affords a 
striking illustration of the influence of moral 
power over the native mind. Take Huttah, for 
example. The entire length of this division, from 
N.E. to S.W., is sixty miles; while its breadth 
from East to West, is forty-five miles. It contains 
three principal towns and two smaller ones, be¬ 
sides villages. 

Inhabitants. 

By the census of 1823, the town of Huttah contained 9097 

That of Dummow, which is the most ancient in the 
Division ....... 7005 

Iiindourea ........ 5405 

21,507 

VOL. II. G 
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Inhabitants. 

While tlie entire population of the Division amounts 
to—Mahomedans ...... 5,(>39 

Hindus ........ 150,858 

Total . . 156,497 

The number of males was 83,608; of which 
33,868 were under the age of fifteen. The total 
number of females was 72,889; of which 24,998 
were under the age of thirteen. The proportion of 
Mahomedans to the whole, being as one to twenty- 
seven. The division is subdivided into ten Per- 
gunnahs, or districts, in which there arc altogether 
512 inhabited places. 

Here, ihen, we have a division, or what the 
English reader would understand better as a county, 
containing a population of one hundred and fifty- 
six thousand, four hundred and ninety-seven inha¬ 
bitants, whose government is regulated by a single 
European officer, at a station sixty-four miles apart 
from any of his countrymen, and a treasury under 
a native guard, in which there is seldom less than 
£9000; and yet, since the transfer of these states 
by the Mahrattas, in 1817-18-19, only one in¬ 
stance of outrage on the person of the political 
officer has occurred. This happened at Seonee, in 
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1828. Dr. Steven, the Political Assistant in charge 
of the division, was sitting as usual in court, taking 
evidence in a case of murder. The native sabre and 
broad-handled dagger, by which the guilty deed 
was supposed to have been perpetrated, was lying 
on the bench in front of him. The prisoners were 
three lusty, powerful Patans; they stood close by the 
table, within reach of their victim. The examina¬ 
tion was in course of progress by the court, the 
evidence which had been adduced being strongly 
corroborative of the guilt of the parties present; 
whether it were a plan previously concerted or not, 
could never be ascertained, in consequence of the 
events which ensued, but by many it was believed 
to have arisen from the impulse of the moment; the 
prisoners’ ire being raised by the gaze of the presid¬ 
ing judge at a female relative, secluded in a dhooly, 
who was compelled, as one of the witnesses, to appear 
before him. Darting at the dagger as it lay care¬ 
lessly on the board, one of the villains threw himself 
upon the judge, and, with a fatal aim, buried the 
weapon to the hilt in his body. The assassin en¬ 
deavoured to escape; but, true to their employers, 
the native officers of the court rushed in an instant 
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upon him,* and, cleaving him to pieces, he fell 
lifeless to the ground. , Uis two ,companions 
made an effort to escape; but the indignation of 
the people would not be appeased until they had 
also paid the forfeit pf their lives: they were 
both cut down before they had fled one hundred 
yards from the scene of this dreadful murder. Dr. 
Steven was taken to his rooip, where he lingered in 
dreadful agony for thirty-six hours, and then ex¬ 
pired. He had no European near him when he 
died; and before nailing down the coffin,,the na¬ 
tives put into it a loaf of bread and a vessel of water* 
The horrible event caused great alarm at the time; 
and the Assistants have since tahen the precaution 
to secure themselves by well-constructed panels, 
which now keep the prisoners at a safe distance. 

This outrage not being thp consequence of a 
popular disturbance, cannot be regarded even as 
an exception to the remark with which I set; out, 
that the influence of moral integrity on the part pf 
one European* was sufficient to iqaintuin the peace 
of an entire division, and that the, government of 
these territories afforded an admirable illustration 
of moral power subduing the native mind. 
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The inhabitants of these districts are impressed 
with all tile superstitious notions of their neigh¬ 
bours. They fully believe, among other extrava¬ 
gancies, that the spirits of the dead reappear on 
earth in their former form and shape. Any cala¬ 
mity which bcfals a person after he has given 
his testimony in a court of justice, is considered 
to be an infallible proof that the individual has 
been guilty of the crime of perjury. In some of 
the divisions, Nursingpote for instance, witchcraft 
and sorcery are often pleaded in court in extenua¬ 
tion of an offence; but with the Huttites this 
pica is not known to have been once made. Old 
women are here again the unfortunate sufferers. A 
man was brought up before the public functionary 
at Nursingpore, charged with the murder of an 
aged female, his neighbour; when asked what led 
him to perpetrate the diabolical act of which he was 
accused, he replied, “ I long strove against it, but 
without avail; I never went to my fields but the 
bag had her evil eye upon me, and by her necro¬ 
mancy (jado) my crops were blighted and my 
household made sick.” 

There are evil spirits of several denominations. 
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who are supposed to exert a presiding influence 
over diseases, as well as death. Indeed, whenever the 
latter happens, unless the cause is well understood, 
the people attribute it to the effect of supernatural 
agency; a belief which leads them, on the occur¬ 
rence of any calamity, sickness especially, to seek 
by every means in their power, that is by offerings 
and mystical ceremonies, to propitiate the invisible 
and dreaded sprite. 

Different influences are supposed to preside over 
different diseases: the task of discriminating on 
such delicate matters belonging to a certain class 
called Gooneeas. The propitiatory offerings seem 
to vary according to the caste and sex of the 
individual afflicted. 

The Hindfi population of these territories may 
be classed under three heads: 1st. Brahmins, who 
are very numerous; 2nd. Lodhees, who are sub¬ 
divided into eight classes ; the Soodra caste of 
the Lodhees intermarrying with the respectable 
orders of that tribe; 3rd. The Koormees, who are 
subdivided into five classes. The last of these 
three divisions preserve the Hindfi usage of not 
marrying in their own immediate tribe. 
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Everywhere in these territories the people 
show a great disregard for life, destroying them¬ 
selves (the women particularly) on occasions of 
the most trifling nature. Domestic disputes, or the 
affliction of an incurable disease, are the causes 
which most frequently lead to the commission of 
these insane acts : but suicide is often the result of 
less direful grievances. Hanging, and drowning 
in wells, being the favourite methods for carrying 
such resolves into execution. 

When these territories were transferred to us by 
the Mahrattas, we found slavery very common ; 
and in consequence we still meet with a consider¬ 
able number of slaves which are distributed over 
the country. 

The government of India, as part of the Bri¬ 
tish administration, have prohibited slave-dealing 
in all the territories under their dominion. No 
Hindu or Maliomedan British subject is any 
longer entitled to a right of property in slaves, 
should such have come into his establishment 
since his acknowledged allegiance to the British 
Crown; but on the transfer of the Saugor and 
Ncrbudda territories, all slaves then in the posses- 
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sion of Individuals,. were, recognized as private 
property. So that wp stifl find in many of: the 
houses of the ThaHoors and other feudal chiefs 
of Central India, a great, portion of the domestics 
in the condition of slaves,. , 

If half the harrowing details which are recorded 
concerning the h’ e atmpnt. of slaves in the western 
world be true, they form an extraordinary contrast, 
to the conduct pursued towards them , in the 
eastern hemisphere. As I fiave elsewhere remarked, 
no people are. so faithful to the hand that feeds and 
rears them as our,subjects in the East. Satisfied 
with the gratification of their daily wants* they 
seek; npt to disturb the tranquillity of. the present* 
moment by any dismal contemplations of the future 
—-their condition while in bondage, as far as 
their physical necessities are concerned, is gene** 
rally muph superior tp that which they experienced 
when in a state of freedom. They have now no 
care fpr thp morrow; their daily occupations iaire 
easy of performance; their,masters and mistresses 
usually lenient to a degree ;, they have plenty .to 
eat and sweet water tp firink, and are contented* 
perhaps I may add happy, : ready, on any emer- 
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gency to stand forth in defence of the cause of the 
master on whose salt they exist. 

So convinced 1 are the indigent portion of the 
population of the superior advantages which the 
slave enjoys, that, when forced, upon occasions of 
partial or general calamity, to traverse the coun¬ 
try in droves, seeking for the wild berries of the- 
jungle wherewith to satisfy the cravings of hunger, 
they feel content if they can find rich men to buy 
their children and take them into their establish¬ 
ments. In those parts in which our jurisdiction 
does not exist, slaves are still procured. On the 
coast many Africans were formerly imported, but 
that trade has long since ceased. From Abyssinia 
a few are still annually brought into India ibr the 
service of the great Eastern potentates. The 
Hubshees are chiefly eunuchs, and are employed 
exclusively abotit the persons of the principals 
themselves. 

In addition to these domestic slaves we found, on 
coming into possession of the states on llie'Ner- 
budda, a class of slaves who were considered 
public, that is to say, who were claimed as the 
property of the state; These were generally 

a 3 
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women who, having in consequence of infidelity 
been turned out of their caste, were adrift on the 
world, and being taken by the local officers, 
became, with their offspring, their own pledges for 
the provision which the government made for 
them. Up to the year 1820 these unfortunates 
were sold by the local officers as public property, 
if not by regular auction, yet by something very 
like it, the highest offer made at the time being 
accepted. 

The rural population of the Saugor and Ner- 
budda divisions are temperate, frugal, industrious, 
peaceable and orderly. Among them great crimes 
are unfrequent, but on the other hand they are 
inexorable creditors, totally regardless of truth in 
matters in which their Own interests are concerned, 
and unfeeling to a degree. The use of opium, 
intoxicating drugs, or spirits, seems in some dis¬ 
tricts to be entirely confined to the lowest classes, 
or to rare and solitary instances of individual 
debauchery. In the Hutta division tobacco-smok¬ 
ing is by no means a common habit. Many 
leading classes do not smoke at all, and amongst 
the more respectable inhabitants generally an 
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excessive fondness for this indulgence is extremely 
rare. 

The established character for frugality which 
these ..people possess is entirely and universally 
set aside on one occurrence, and that is on occasion 
of their children’s marriage. At these seasons 
they launch out into an expenditure as extravagant 
as it is inconsistent ; oftentimes involving them¬ 
selves in such pecuniary difficulties that they are 
never afterwards able to extricate their affairs. At 
such times as these, reason appears to have lost 
all control over their senses, and, as if mere 
creatures of the day Hitting in butterfly plumage 
to droop and expire at night, they give way to 
every blind and sensual impulse, heedless of the 
past, and utterly regardless of the inevitable 
misery of the future. After this the reader need 
scarcely be told, that love of offspring is a pro¬ 
minent trait in the character of these people. 

Notwithstanding the success which attended the 
campaigns undertaken by the Marquis of Hastings 
against the Pindarrees, and the security which the 
utter demolition of these marauding hordes gave 
to the kingdoms of Central India, the establish- 
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irient of a permanent government and the cessation 
of ah alrtiost exterminating war, do'not appear to 
have occasioned an increase in the population of 
th6 S&ugor and Nerbudda divisions. This may be 
attributed in part to physical causes. The fre¬ 
quent calamities of season which here occur, are to 
the agricultural classes, who en masse are a raises 
rably poor set, and constitute seven-tenths of the 
entire community, a cause of a great decrement 
of life. - 

\yhen a blight pervades their crops, or a shower( 
of locusts (Gryllus migratorius ) eat up their^fcorn* ; 
or a hail-storm heats it down, and destroys.it, the' 
husbandmen have no means of support excepting 
from the wild products of nature. At the b6st 
of times nearly the whole of their wheat and gram 
go to pay their k’hists (revenue instalments), while 
they themselves, with their families, live on the 
cheap and less wholesome grain, called juwar, 
badjra, kooda and kootkee. Causes which, when 
properly considered, will sufficiently explain the 
eason for the population, numerically speaking, 
continuing so stationary. 

The women, especially those in the large towns. 
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have inviting figures, with on erect aud elastic gait., 
No man can have lounged at a ghat., or ridden 
through a town, without being sensibly struck with 
the pleasing gestures and graceful actions of-the 
softer sex; and did they possess faces only half 
so attractive as their 5 persons, the hearts of the 
gazers would be in imminent danger. Corset 
makers find no employment ia India, and yet the 
ladies of Hindustan possess forms which cannot be 
surpassed. When they have the advantage of a 
pretty face, in addition to their well-developed 
person,* it is only just that they should lord it a 
little over those to whom Nature has not beeii so 
bountiful. 

The extraordinary degree of gracefulness and 
elasticity displayed by these women may be attri¬ 
buted in part to an artificial cause, although a 
corset, as I have just remarked, or anything 
resembling it, is, I believe, unknown to them. 
From their earliest childhood they are taught 
to carry vessels on the head, and, as they 
grow up, a daily morning visit is paid to the 
village or town well for a supply of water, 
which is always brought home by the girls in 
earthen jars, thus poised. This exercise has the 
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effect of bringing all the muscles of the back 
into action, and consequently strengthening the 
spine; while the chest is thrown forward and 
expanded. We see no crooked backs, or shoul¬ 
ders, out in Hindustan. This employment teaches 
them, as they walk, to permit the centre of gravity 
to fall on the middle of the foot, giving them, as 
they go along, a firm and upright gait. 

I have long been of opinion that this course, if 
followed by the persons conducting boarding- 
schools at home, as a calisthenic exercise, would 
be infinitely more effectual than the method now 
pursued, to give tone and muscular powers to the 
delicate frames of young females; and the benefits 
derivable from it would, I think, be so apparent as 
to supersede the present machinery of dumb-bells, 
back-boards, hoops, and skipping-ropes. In order 
to secure the success of the undertaking, it will be 
necessary to model the jars employed in strict 
accordance both in size and shape to the lotah and 
gurrah used in Hindustan. The former is made 
of brass, and contains about a pint; the latter is 
earthenware, and varies in size from a quart to a 
gallon. The following sketch will convey to the 
reader an idea of the forms of these two vessels. 
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They might first be poised on the head, and then 
carried forward and backward filled with water, by 
the assistance of one hand only. After a steady 
upright step has been attained, the bearer should 
make the attempt without the assistance of eilher 
hand, and in six months, I have no doubt, a 
manifest alteration for the better would be dis¬ 
cernible. 

I have already remarked upon the great fond¬ 
ness which the parents show for their children in 
these provinces. When young they are left almost 
entirely to the management of their mothers, who, 
unfortunately having had no education themselves, 
are unable to instruct the minds or govern the 
passions of their offspring. The father of a child 
is sufficiently absolute in power, but instead of 
being led to a steady and firm exercise of his 
prerogative, by a wisely-directed desire for the 
improvement of his son, undisciplined parental 
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affection frequently makes him forget, it in inju¬ 
rious indulgence, until, some day, it is called forth 
with altogether disproportioned severity by a sud¬ 
den fit of anger. Riding through the town of 
Saugor one day, I heard a tremendous outbreak of 
screams, which soon subsided into a loud cry. As 
I came up . I discovered the grief to proceed from 
a little urchin who had been castigated by his 
father for some grave offence. The parent was 
sitting, or squatting more properly speaking, most 
composedly in the door-way of his shop, smoking 
his hubble-bubble, watching the young one, who, 
as if indignant at the indifference displayed by his 
parent to his wailings, kicked and stamped the 
pavement with all the force he could muster. i 
The Mahratta women do not observe the pre¬ 
caution of veiling on going abroad. At Saugor 
the Ranee who, to judge from her present appear¬ 
ance, must have been a fine woman in ’ her day, 
enjoys the air in an open palankeen. Little if any 
intercourse takes place between this lady and thfe 
English female residents at Saugor: an occasional 
visit of ceremony from the wife,of the political 
officer being the utmost that passes between them* 
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Among the rural portion of the female commu¬ 
nity a custom is followed, highly pleasing to the 
feelings of the individual for whom the honour is 
intended; atid as the act, in the instance I am 
about to relate, which was the occasion of my first 
being made acquainted with it, was altogether a 
spontaneous one, it could not but have been so 
considered by the gentleman himself. Indeed I 
can conceive no tribute of respect more flattering to 
the vanity of man* 

It is well known that the British government 
have long since prohibited the exaction of those 
observances from their HindQ and Mahomedan 
subjects towards their superiors, which their fore¬ 
fathers were accustomed to pay to their sovereigns* 
On reaching the precincts of a hamlet one morning 
early, in company with the Political Assistant who 
then held charge of the Saugor division, I was 
surprised by the number of young girls whom I 
saw congregated together at the corner of the 
village lane, as if waiting our arrival. Each 
carried on her head a small brightly-scoured brass 
lotah, containing different herbs and flowers. No 
sooner had we approached this assembly, than 
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striking up a soft and melodious chant, they took 
the lead, and moved steadily on in front of the 
majestic elephant on which we were seated. Nor 
did they quit us till we had passed through their 
village, and had fairly emerged on the opposite 
side, when, drawing up by the roadway, they sa¬ 
luted us after the manner of their country and 
retired. 

On inquiry I learnt that the ceremony we had 
just witnessed was one which had been of common 
occurrence in former times, and that the villagers, 
as a token of respect, sent their daughters, bearing 
offerings of sweet-smelling flowers on their heads, 
to welcome with glad assurances of joy the arrival 
of their burra sahib, or lord, and that the pro¬ 
cession I had witnessed was the renewal merely of 
a custom now fast falling into disuse. 

Before I close my remarks on the peculiarities 
of the people in the Saugor and Nerbudda states, 
I must not omit to mention a race of native moun¬ 
taineers, called Goands, who live in the hill jungles 
of Central India, particularly the southern parts. 
The Goands observe manners and customs which 
are peculiar to themselves,—their physiognomy 
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partakes neither of the intelligence of the Maho¬ 
metan nor the effeminacy of the Hindti. They 
have hard-set features. The lips, particularly the 
upper one, thick; a receding forehead, and a 
general unintellectual expression of countenance. 
The skin is very black. The hair on the head 
thick, short, with an approach to woolliness, 
offering, in short, in their external physical charac¬ 
teristics, a striking resemblance to the well-known 
features of the African. The distinction between 
them and their Hindu brethren of the plain is so 
remarkable, that no one can mistake a Goand at 
first sight. They are generally of moderate sta¬ 
ture, that is to say, from five feet six to five feet 
seven inches ; with well-developed and athletic 
bodies. Their enunciation is voluble and ener¬ 
getic, and their gestures vivacious. Their prin¬ 
cipal food is coarse rice, kooda, and kootkee (thin 
impoverished pulse), but they eat snakes of all 
sorts, wild-hog, deer, wild-fowl of all kinds, cows, 
bullocks, and monkeys. 

In the wild unreclaimed jungles in the eastern 
part of the Jubbulpore division, stretching along to 
the far-famed hill of Ooniercuiituc, into the Nag- 
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pore districts of Bustar and Chutteesghur, these 
people are no other than savages, and wander 
about when and where inclination prompts. They 
recognize a chief; and many extensive tracts^ of 
country are still held by Goand Rajahs. The Rajah 
of Bustar, in the Nagpore kingdom, is a Goand. 
These people are cannibals, and like the Kookees 
of the Blue Mountains of Chittagong, of whom 
ah account has been given in the early part of 
this 1 work, they sacrifice and eat their fellow- 
creatures ! The fact of their doing so is so Well 
attested, that there can be no doubt, I think, of its 
correctness. Captain Crawfurd, of the Bengal ar¬ 
tillery, held for many years the sole jurisdiction of 
the Chutteesghur division of the Nagpore king- 
doth, and had ample opportunity of verifying the 
circumstance, and he has distinctly assured me of 
his thorough conviction of its reality. He says, 
“ A caste of Goands reside in the hills near Bel- 
laspoor (Nagpore kingdom). The caste is called 
Bhenderwar, perhaps from their eating monkeys. 

“ In January, 1823, Mr. Wilder, the British 
Resident at the Court of Nagpore, over which he 
held the entire political control, came to Chultees- 
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ghur, on which occasion the Rajah of Bustar went 
to pay his respects to him. This man had pre¬ 
viously vowed to Devi, that, if he should obtain 
a favourable meeting with the Resident, he would 
offer up twenty men. The wished-for interview 
proved auspicious, and he returned back to his own 
country satisfied. In September of the same year 
(1828), he fulfilled his vow, and sacrificed twenty 
of his fellow-creatures: they were principally 
labourers employed on his own fields, a few, only 
being travellers from Hydrabad and Chanda. 

“ When an offering of a certain number of 
human victims is to be performed, the unhappy 
wretches are congregated together, and kept .with¬ 
out food for three days. On the fourth and last 
of their existence on earth, they are shaved all over, 
then bathed and rubbed with oil, after which they 
are led out to the image of Devi, whom they are 
made to worship. After this performance has 
been gone through they are conducted to a neem 
tree, * close by which there is a hole, and on the 
edge of this they are sacrificed. The Goand 
Poojaree takes the knife out of the temple of Devi, 
and cuts off their heads. The inhabitants and 
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priests of the temple immediately take up the 
bodies and bury them. For three days afterwards 
the door of the temple is shut, and no worship 
performed in it during that period. In the reign 
of the father of the present Rajah, only one man 
was sacrificed during a period of three years, but 
now many are offered up. 

“ In 1828, apparently at the time in which they 
were collecting victims for the above-mentioned 
sacrifice, two brothers, Bunjarees, halted at a place 
called Bondra, an agent of the Rajah, employed 
for the purpose, seized one of them, and sent him 
to his master. The other in the meantime offered 
two hundred rupees to the agent to let his brother 
loose, and upon his refusal begged that he might 
also be sent to the Rajah. The agent told him, 
that if he went he would only meet with a fate 
similar to that for which his brother was destined; 
and refused either to take the money or to meddle 
farther in the affair. Upon this the man departed 
in great distress, and assembled his Bunjaree bre¬ 
thren to the number of one hundred, or one hun¬ 
dred and twenty-five, who all proceeded in a bod£ 
to the Rajah at Jugdulpore, threatening to com- 
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plain to government (meaning the British Resi¬ 
dent at Nagpore) if their kinsman were not given 
back to them. Seeing that the Bunjarees were 
so determined on the matter, the Rajah went in 
person to the place where the man was confined, 
and delivered him up to his friends. 

“ I have other accounts besides these,—one, 
given by a man who was himself seized in Colonel 
Agnew’s time (referring to the period when Colonel 
Agnew managed the affairs of the country), but 
who escaped by showing a paper with the govern¬ 
ment seal on it, and a bit of old English news¬ 
paper, which he succeeded in inducing his captors 
to believe would occasion inquiry to be made after 
him. 

“ This individual further informs me, that four 
men are murdered, one at each corner of the 
Rajah’s car, whenever he mounts it on a state 
occasion. At the same time with these human 
victims, goats and buffaloes are also sacrificed. 
He adds, that they are particularly fond of killing 
men of the Jungum caste; esteeming the smallest 
portion of their bones and flesh to be very effica- 
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clous in ^improving thei* cfop$, when buried in the 
field*; and that the Gouteeas (heads of villages), 
whenever* they'cdn find a safe dpportunity, seize 
and 1 sacrifice human victims for this purpose. These 
'details/ he asstires me, lie received from the people 
'ofthe Country, who warned him to fly” 

J This testimony alone, from a gentleman so well 
qualified to give information as Captain Crawfurd, 
: is Sufficient to establish the fact of these people 
ofrering up the lives of their fellow-creatures in 
’sacrifice to 1 their goddess. And having once satis¬ 
fied bur minds on that point, we can readily give 
^credence to the following horrible details of their 
Cannibalism, by Lieutenant Prendergast. 

' This gentleman says, that he learned, “ after 
touch trouble, that there was a tribe of Goands, 
'•who resided in the hills of Oomercuntuc, and the 
S. E. in the Gondwarra country, who held very 
little intercourse with the villages; and never 
went into them except to barter or purchase pro¬ 
visions. This race live in detached parties, and 
have seldom more than eight or ten huts in one 
place. They are cannibals in the real sense of 
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the word, but never eat the flesh of any person not 
belonging to their own family or tribe. Nor do 
they do this except on particular occasions. 

“ It is the custom of this singular people to cut 
the throat of any person of their family who is 
attacked by severe illness, and who they think 
has no chance of recovering; when they collect 
the whole of their relations and particular friends, 
and feast upon the body. In like manner, when 
a person arrives at a great age, and becomes feeble 
and weak, the khilalkhor (butcher) operates upon 
him, when the different members of the family 
assemble for the same purpose as above stated. 
In other respects this is a simple race of people. 
Nor do they consider cutting the throats of their 
sick relations, or aged parents, any sin, but on the 
contrary, an act acceptable to Kalee,* a mercy to 
their relations, and a blessing to their whole race.” 
“ We descended the Oomercuntuc hills,”f con- 

* This goddess is also worshipped under the name of Devi, 
Doorga, and Bhowanee. She is considered to preside over small* 
pox, cholera, and all other pestilential diseases.—H. H. S. 

f The hill of Oomercuntuc, which I believe is at an elevation 
of 3500 feet above the level of the sea, is celebrated as giving rise 
to two important riversj viz. the Nerbudda and the Son. The 
former of these, taking its rise at the summit, falls over the 
VOL. II. H 
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tinues my authority, “ on the evening of the 24th 
May ; and not being able to get a kooppa to hold 
the oil for the mushal, or flambeau, and my musal- 
chee being absent, I had some difficulty in procur¬ 
ing a chattee, owing to supplies of any kind not 
being procurable on the hill; into the vessel about 
three and a half seers (3£ quarts) of linseed oil were 
put, for the use of the flambeau, which was carried 
by one of the cannibal tribe in one hand, while the 
chattee was held in the other. This oil was obtained 
for me by the head fakeer, an old man, who had 
resided at the source of the Nerbudda for years. 

“ The hill being very steep and rugged (giving 
rise to some beautiful waterfalls), we halted at the 
foot to rest our people and cattle, having nothing 
around us but a mass of thick and heavy jungle. 

western face and flows in that direction to the sea, while the 
latter streams down the eastern side, and in a very meandering 
course eastward through the provinces of Boglekund and Bahar, 
falls into the Ganges. A small cistern, presided over by a 
fakeer, on the top of this mountain, is common to both these 
rivers. Bamboo pipes, pointing east and west, give direction to. 
the primitive waters of these two great streams. The whole 
of the mountain is one mass of dense jungle; and yet an 
English lady has had the t courage to ascend to its summit. 
—H.H. S. 
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The flambeau was placed on the ground, and my 
friend the cannibal near it in charge of the oil. 

“ After a halt of about half an hour, we prepared 
to start, and I called to my guide and mushal 
friend to get ready, but was surprised to learn 
from my moonshee that the Goand had drunk the 
whole of the oil! and that as none could be pro¬ 
cured where we then were, we must make the best 
of our way in the dark. I called for the Goand, 
and asked him how he could bring himself to drink 
such vile stuff; and, although excessively annoyed 
at being left in the dark, I could not suppress a 
laugh when he told me, ‘ that having seldom an 
opportunity of getting a good drink of oil, he could 
not resist the temptation, owing to the savoury smell 
wafted from the flambeau to his nose/ On ques¬ 
tioning him about killing and eating the sick and 
aged of his tribe he did not deny it, but said, ‘ it 
was an ancient custom of theirs.’ I asked him, if 
he would eat the flesh of people not belonging to 
his tribe, when with visible marks of anger and 
disgust he replied, e No—I never eat of any[per- 
son not belonging to my own tribe.’ 

u These people form cisterns of bamboo and 

h 2 
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mud in the most accessible parts of the forests, 

•-.i r . 

which during the rains are filled with water. In 
the dry. season, should their scanty supply run 
short, they remove to a more convenient place, 
or to a cistern that has not been used; for each 
family form a number of cisterns, sometimes 
several miles distant, to supply their wants, as 
w r ell as to facilitate their flight, should any unwel¬ 
come guests approach their dwellings.” 

It does not appear that the Goands build their 
habitations in the trees, to be cradled by the storm, 
in the manner of the Kookees of the Blue Moun¬ 


tains of Chittagong, but they have recourse to a 
plan very much allied to it. They build michauns, 
which are bamboo erections, sufficiently lofty to 
protect them, when asleep, from the ravages of 


their companions, the panthers, lions, black bears, 

and tigers. In one <?f the early chapters I gave 

a sketch of a michaun, which I fell in with during 
■' •' • « ■ dl. • .. 

my passage through the Rajmalial jungles, and 

which the reader will perhaps remember was te¬ 
nanted by an old man, who called himself “ the 


jemadar of the jungles/ 

t ' * ‘ • ' "'Ml i ‘ 1 4 )'h u\n 

During my residence at Saugor, I once set out 
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on a fishing excursion, and passed three weeks 
among the Goand villages in the Reylee hills. 
Among them cannibalism was unknown; and I 
was assured by the political officer, under whose 
jurisdiction these mountaineers fell, that they were 
a peaceable and industrious race. It is only 
with certain tribes of Goands, such as inhabit 
the w T ild and unreclaimed hill jungles of Nag- 
pore, that human sacrifice and cannibalism are 
practised. 

By many, the Goands are considered to be the 
true aborigines of India; and certainly, if we are 
to believe the assertion, that the Druids are an 
off-shoot from the Indian Gymnosophists, we find 
such a striking similarity in many respects between 
the habits of the present race of Goands and the 
accounts handed down to us of the doctrines of tho 
Druids, that the hypothesis of these people being 
the primitive tribe of India, receives wonderful, 
support. However, this is a subject more suited 
for the closet of the philosopher than the amuse¬ 
ment of a general reader ; and, therefore, I leave 
the merits of the question to be discussed by those 
who are better acquainted with the subject. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Gaols—Inefficiency of the Discipline—Thugs—Mode of catch¬ 
ing them—Mode of Sentencing—Levity of conduct before 
Execution—Phrenological Opinion of the Skulls. 

Wherever there happens to he a civil station in 
Hindustan; a gaol is sure to be found. While 
residing in Central India, five of these establish¬ 
ments fell under my charge. How far the civil* 
ized notions of English legislators have contributed 
to the moral improvement of our benighted brethren 
in the East, although a question of great import¬ 
ance, and easily asked, is by no means so readily 
answered. If the gaols be taken as a criterion 
whereby to judge of its effects, I fear the admirers 
of Calcutta regulations and codification have not 
much to be proud of. The fault lies in the system 
itself, rather than in the arrangement of its details. 

The prison discipline of Europe or America is 
inapplicable to Asia. The principles of criminal 
legislation, to be useful, must be founded on the 
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relative state of a nation’s sensibility, and not in 
reference to man as a genus. Human happiness 
or misery is resolvable into the gratification or non¬ 
gratification of one or more of our mental faculties, 
or, of the feelings connected with our bodily frame. 
The sensibility of man’s natural or inborn charac¬ 
ter must depend principally on the climate and 
products of the soil in which he is placed. Conse¬ 
quently, to apply that punishment to a Hindfi or 
Mahomedan, who as a body are immeasurably 
inferior to us in the scale of civilization, which s 
found suited for an Englishman, is, I humbly con¬ 
ceive, a fundamental error in criminal legislation. 

No people, I readily admit, are more sensitive 
of their good name than are the higher classes 
of our Asiatic subjects; but it is not for them so 
much as for the poverty-stricken thousands who 
are daily perambulating the country, that penal 
enactments are required in Hindustan. And to 
punish such with discipline calculated to reclaim 
an English miscreant, w r ould be no punishment at 
all. The views of the one are limited to the actual 
animal wants of the day; while the other, on the 
contrary, possesses an active intelligence, and may* 
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be morally/made to. feel and suffer by the measures! 
pursued for hie chastisement and reform*. 

The British prisons of Hindustan, without inw< 
eluding the Peninsula of India, hold in confinement, 
throughout ..the year, several. thousand souls, pen*' 
haps if I say 30,000 I shall not be far from, the l 
truth. Thesp unfortunates, for the> most part 
vagabonds from the lowest rank of society, have of 
course to be fed and clothed at the public expense: 
when, therefore, we come to consider the primitive 
mode of life which most of them have been accus¬ 
tomed to lead before their incarceration, their pre*. 
carious existence,,and non-intellectuality, we cannot 
but feel that so far from the prospect of an English * 
prison aqting on their minds as a ,restraint, it be^- 
comes a very serious > question indeed, whether the 
certainty of getting provided with a sufficiency> 
of wholesome food every: day, and two -warm- 
blankets. to cover , them at night, - do not. posi* 
tively qperate with, many a* a premium on vice.! 
That the i surrounding , independent native states 
regard our principles! of criminal legislation*as in¬ 
efficient, is evident from the faqt< pf their ridiculing » 
it in. the manner they do. But preferring to spjfend 
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their money Oh rift ore 1 worthy* objects/ they do With* 
out gaols, and keep)down'crime by other and mote \ 
summary Ipunishm exits i *1 * 1 ’ ,;l l ' 

Then, again, what degree of labour cio we cfx^Ct! 
from our prisoners in payment for their keep?* 
The reader will 1 be surprised, perhaps; 1 when ho* 
is informed; positively none. Those whosfe crinieS 
have been somewhat more heinous than ordinary,' 
are sentenced to labour; and, in consequence, ar0‘- 
put on the roads for four or five hours a day, but* 
with this exception (which is only file semblance of>‘ 
hard labour), and the working of the shuttle occa¬ 
sionally within the walls* the whole time of the 
convicts is passed in indolence. 

In the Saugor gaol there were from 700 1 6 800 : 
in confinement; at Hutta, from 60 to 120 ; and at 
Reylee, 80. The reason of there being so large a 
number of prisoners at the first-named place, ’was 
owing to the'gaol at Saugor being made the re¬ 
ceptacle, as I before remarked, for those humati 
monsters called Thugs,* of whom I shall speak ' 
in full,presently; To ‘keejp the wardstf a k‘ free 
from r &ickiiess a^ po^sible,’ I sdggestOd to the Poli¬ 
tical A$sistant the propriety of of during the 4 whole 

h 3 
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of the prisoners out to work on the public thorough¬ 
fares., whenever the weather would permit. The 
recommendation was attended to, and the conse¬ 
quence was the formation of those excellent lava 
roads which have been alluded to in a former 
chapter. Space will not permit me to go into the 
subject of gaol discipline in the manner I could 
wish. This much may be safely said, there is 
great room for improvement. 

Then as to the receptacles themselves: as if to 
extract as much money as possible from the trea¬ 
sury of their well-disposed employers, the builders* 
whoever they were, have, in the erection of the 
gaols, incurred an expense in the outlay of at least 
double the amount that was necessary. Such 
masses of brick and mortar; costly, yet so confined, 
without taste, judgment, or utility, were perhaps 
never before presented to the eye. As for 
drains, I have never seen an effective one yet. I 
leave the reader, therefore, to picture to himself the 
state of things on a morning at day-break, when 
the crowded cells of these establishments are first 
opened. No extravagance of the imagination, I 
can assure him, can exceed the reality; and this, 
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too, after the enormous expense to which the go¬ 
vernment have been put. In short, the respiration 
of prison-air in Hindustan is, in point of fact, the 
only punishment, after personal restraint, which 
those in confinement can be said to endure. 

I now come to that extraordinary class of our 
fellow-creatures whose deeds of blood have been for 
some time past the wonder and astonishment of 
every circle in Europe; I allude to the gang-mur¬ 
derers of the East Indies, commonly called Thugs. 
Soon after Lord William Bentinck entered on his 
duties as Governor-General, the Indian govern¬ 
ment came to the praiseworthy resolution of taking 
active measures for the extirpation of these villains 
from the face of the country. By some it may be 
asked. How they were ever allowed to spring into 
existence? The explanation is easy. It must be 
apparent to all, who reflect for a moment on the 
subject, that a country which has been for centu¬ 
ries the theatre of anarchy or misrule, can offer no 
internal security for the protection of the property 
or the persons of isolated individuals. Where 
escape or evasion from detection is easy, crime, in 
its worst form, is sure to abound. 
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With'this'hile'forms? guide] we peednot beiat a 
lesfe to account for the frightful head to which the, 
crime”of Thuggee has reached, ion India., )M ,The«» 
supremacy of the country, it is tru^ has,beeU JU 
the hands of the Britiih Patton for upwards of Jtalf 
a century ; *but it is not in half a century, especially. 
the first half of coming into power, that the peace, 
and safety of the people of such a vast empire as . 
British India can be effectually secured-, Hence 
the Thugs have till within the last six years been , 
permitted to carry on their trade with little,\or no 

molestation. • > « <• . .. 

The fact of murder being committed in a whole¬ 
sale maimer in the interior, came to the knowledge 
of the Calcutta Council as early as the years 1809 
atid 1810, by the-discovery of upwards, of .thirty 
bodies in the different wells of*the Dooab*, But 
then this province had only just come into our pos* 
sbssibn, and police matters were neglected for<those 
of ; more paramoutit moment. The subject was, 
therefore, lost sight of; and although casually ad* 

Pwb.meap^.lit^llyjj^two .watpfs^^iid is applied to that 
province which is situated between the waters of the Jumna and 

Qanges*' ‘ ’* '"' l ' lti r - ’. 
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verted to in the periodical reports of different.com¬ 
missioners* no extraordinary efforts appear to have,, 
bean made oi^the part of the government to detect 
or bring the Culprits to account. 

Many, very many Anglo-Indians were indeed 
sceptical as to whether such beings, as the, Thugs 
were described to be, were really to be found ; be** 
lieving that, if they did exist, it could only be in 
the ill-regulated territories of the adjoining native i 
princes. That thousands of practised murderers, 
organized into a brotherhood, and bound to each 
other by mysterious but indissoluble rites, and who 
held a language only known to themselves, should 
be congregated at all seasons in every class of 
society, whether Anglo-Indian or native, and, so 
well initiated in their bloody calling, that, however 
far apart the residence of two Thugs, might be,, 
yet, they no sooner encountered each other, than 
immediate recognition should foliow,~rwas indeed 
little suspected £ aince such a state of things could 
not enter the imagination of persons living under 
an efficient government. 

The histories of Germany, Spain, and Italy, har¬ 
rowing as are their details of cold-blooded slaughter, ( 
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offer no counterpart equal in atrocity or extent to 
the horrible murders which have come to light in 
the prosecution of the Thugs. Even the fanciful 
achievements of the notorious Rinaldo Rinaldini, 
or the black-leagued assassins of Germany, sink 
into insignificance when placed side by side with 
the deeds performed by these Thug monsters of 
the East. Lord Bentinck’s resolute conduct, there¬ 
fore, in determining to suppress Thuggee, forms a 
noble act in his administration. 

Captain Sleeman was appointed by Lord Ben- 
tinck to devote his time especially to the apprehen¬ 
sion of Thugs; while Mr. Smith, his Lordship’s 
representative in the Nerbudda territories, was 
charged, in his official capacity as judge, with the 
important duty of trying and sentencing them # . 
Saugor gaol is made the depot for the reception of 
these miscreants; and, on my taking charge of the 
establishment in 1831, I found no fewer than five 
hundred and eighty-three already in confinement, 
with cart-loads of fresh ones coming in every week. 

To set at rest the question of the possibility of 

* Captain Sleeman is now at the head of the department, as 
“ Superintendent-General for the Suppression of Thuggee,” with 
a number of young military officers under him as assistants. 
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all the individuals convicted being Thugs, I will 
state the mode adopted in apprehending and con¬ 
victing them. At the onset, undoubted evidence 
was with difficulty procurable ; but that impedi¬ 
ment was soon overcome by gaining over one or two 
of the most notorious as approvers; so that now, 
when a party are apprehended, the cry is ‘ sauve qui 
peut and every one tries to be admitted as king’s 
evidence. These approvers are assured, that, pro¬ 
vided they disclose every act of their nefarious life, 
they shall escape hanging. This leads to a detail 
of different expeditions in which they have been 
engaged on the various great thoroughfares of 
India; and, among other things, to the description 
of the places in which the bodies of their victims 
are deposited. As soon as their stock of informa*- 
tion is exhausted, fresh men are admitted as ap¬ 
provers, and their evidence also recorded. These 
individuals are subsequently marched, under a 
guard of soldiers, to the identical spots, sometimes 
hundreds of miles apart, in which they have de¬ 
scribed the bodies of the murdered travellers to be 
buried. 

The officer of the guard, and the attendant 
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moonshe#, are directed, on reaching, the place, to. t 
call upon thv lieareat chief ^villagdi authority^ to . 
be present at the opening of the graves, to attest 
the .correctness of the approvers’ evidence* Matters 
are generally, .foundto, he exactly in accordance 
with the previous statement, and very often the. 
identical, tool ori implement which the Thug has 
declared that he has thrown into the pk among the 
dead bodies of his victims, is discovered in their 
exhumation. , , . 1 

I. once accompanied a party of Thugs in a 
search of this kind. They pointed out with the: 
greatest accuracy the dpot in which, twelve years; ' 
before, seven unfortunate travellers had been mur¬ 
dered by them. On clearing away the ground in * 
thejgosngB of a hill, la little off*the* >p&th»"the men 
immediately turned out the skulls* andothter bones* 
On, another. occasion. Captain 1 Slebman’s tent was 
accidentally pitched on the very grave, and before 
the bodies could be exhumed the carpet had to be 
removed*! This, then; is one convincing.proof dP 
the; correctness of the evidence* and the < next ‘ is > 
equally conclusive. iAs sopn as two or Ahree lap*- 
proyers were obtained* by ^a^i of. a little^ju~ 
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dicious management; the one caste was 'Set against 
the other, so that however much disposed thesO 

i 

me® might be to save their own relatives or caste, 
the jealous opponent is now sure to peach ; and as 
a free confession was the stipulation on which life 
was to be spared, these men dare not withhold this 
names of any 1 of their friends their ostensible 
occupation, and iresidence. 

When this information is obtained, a second 
party is dispatched to seize their denounced com¬ 
panions, and to search their houses. The mounted 
soldiers and infantry sepoys acquit themselves most 
ably when on this duty. Marching in disguise, 
they are never suspected; and as soon as they 
arrive in sight of the village inhabited by the 
stranglers, they hide themselves till dark, and then 
move on. Under cover of the night the village is 
effectually surrounded by the troopers and a part 
of the infantry soldiers, while the remainder make 
the best of their way into the interior. 

Having :by this means made security doubly 
sure, the head man of the place is called on, and 
desired to* point out the particular houses of the 
men who arte named ; this information is no sooner 
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obtained than the dwellings are unceremoniously 
entered, and the Thugs generally secured. Should 
the Jemadar of the village have pointed out the 
wrong house, with a view to afford the culprits 
time to escape, they are sure to fall into the hands 
of the piquets, who are on the watch outside. By 
the time that these fellows are properly secured, 
the town or village community is in a pretty 
general uproar, at the horrifying idea that their 
next-door neighbours, Gunga, and Sooper Singh, 
Hosien Ali, &c., should turn out to be Thugs, 
and they'not know of it. 

In the houses of these miscreants, property to a 
considerable amount is generally found; consist¬ 
ing of Venetian ducats, pearls, diamonds and other 
precious stories, Spanish dollars, valuable swords, 
shields, Cashmere shawls, and the rich manufac¬ 
tures of Benares. So extensive has been the 
amount of this recovered booty, that after return¬ 
ing to the representatives of the murdered travellers 
all that was justly proved to belong to them, the 
diamonds, pearls, emeralds. Cashmere shawls, 
shields, swords, Venetian ducats, and Spanish 
dollars, sold for the benefit of the government. 
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have realized a sum sufficient to pay for the erection 
of two new prison-houses at Saugor, as well as all 
other incidental charges up to the end of the year 
1834. These circumstantial proofs, coupled with 
the conflicting testimony of their companions, who 
were present at the murders, together with the 
different collateral evidence, present a mass of facts 
too powerful to be rebutted, so that, very often, 
the prisoner at once voluntarily acknowledges his 
offence. 

George Swinton, Esq., Chief Secretary to the 
Supreme Government in India, to whom all the 
reports of the Thug trials were made by Mr. Smith, 
for the final decision of the Indian government, 
before the sentences were carried into execution, w r as 
induced, previous to his leaving Hindustan in 1833, 
from the interest which he takes in phrenology, to 
request Mr. Smith to procure from me the skulls of 
a few r of the Thugs. I presented him with seven 
heads, which I caused to be decapitated from among 
a party of twenty-nine, who were executed at 
one time. At the desire of Mr. Swinton, a de¬ 
scriptive paper w r as forwarded with these heads. 
Upon their arrival at Edinburgh, Mr. Swinton 
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placed the skulls and paper at the service of the 
Scotch phrenologists; and, with a very compliment¬ 
ary notice, Mr. Coombe inserted the latter in the 
Phrenological Journal*, together with a supple¬ 
mentary p^iper from his nephew, Mr. Robert Cox. 

Sentence of death was pronounced in a very im¬ 
pressive manner, by Captain Sleeraan, on differ¬ 
ent parties of Thugs, executed during my resi¬ 
dence in Saugor. The criminals, drawn up in a 
semicircle round the bench on which the judge 
was seated, were surrounded by a strong guard of 
musketeers and dismounted cavalry. The warrants 
were placed before them, and each name, as called 
out by the court, was repeated by the Sheristhadar. 
At the conclusion of this ceremony. Captain Slee- 
man addressed them in the Hindustanee language, 
in a few sentences, which may be rendered thus:— 

" You have all been convicted in the crime of 
blood; the order from the Calcutta Council there¬ 
fore is, that, at to-morrow’s dawn, you are all to 
be hung. If any of you desire to make any fur¬ 
ther communication, you may now speak.*’ 


* For the particulars of these individuals, I must beg to refer 
the reader to the Journal of March, 1834. 
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As a literal translation can only convey a very 
imperfect idea of the force of the expression em¬ 
ployed, I shall make no apology for subjoining the 
original Hindhstanee. “ Khoon men sahit hooa, 
Calcutta ke council se hookum hye Icul bur a fujur 
he wuqt toom phansee pawega , Jo Tomara jee men 
hooch khinah hye so koho Pew answered; those 
who did reply merely requested, as a dying favour, 
that their bodies, on being taken down, might be 
burnt. One hardened villain, however, as he was 
turning round to leave the court, 'disturbed the 
solemnity of the scene, by muttering:— ff Ah, you 
have got it all your own way now, but let me find 
you in Paradise, and then I will be revenged!” 
The night was passed by these men in displays of 
coarse and disgusting levity. Trusting in the as¬ 
surance that, dying in the cause of their calling, 
Bhowance would provide for them in Paradise, 
they evinced neither penitence nor remorse. 

Stifling their alarm with boisterous revelling, 
they hoped to establish in the minds of their com¬ 
rades who could hear them through the wall, a 
deputation for courage, by means, which ? at once, 
proved their insincerity and belied their fortitude* 
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Imagine such men on the last night of their exist¬ 
ence on earth, not penitent for their individual 
errors, or impressed with a sense of the public 
mischiefs to which they had contributed, not even 
rendered serious by the dismal ordeal which in a 
few hours was to usher them into an unknown 
world; but, singing, singing in the condemned 
cell, and repeating their unhallowed carols while 
jolting along in the carts that conveyed them to 
their gibbets! 

When morning came, numerous hackeries drew 
up to the gaol door, taking five men in each. 
They looked dreadfully haggard. As one cart was 
laden after the other, it was driven away, sur¬ 
rounded by sepoys with fixed bayonets and loaded 
muskets. The place appointed for the executions 
was on the north side of the town of Saugor, about 
a mile and a half from the gaol. “ Rooksut Doctor 
Sahib ,” “ Salam Doctor Sahib*," were the saluta¬ 
tions which I received, as I rode by the wretched 
tumbrils which were jolting them to execution. 
The gibbets were temporary erections, forming 
three sides of a square. The upright posts which 
* Adieu, Doctor Sahib. Compliments to you, Doctor Sahib. 
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supported the cross-beams were firmly fixed in 
stone masonry five feet in height. From either 
side of these walls foot-boards were placed, on 
which the unhappy criminals were to land on 
reaching the top of the ladder. The cross-beams 
were each provided with ten running halters equi¬ 
distant from one another. As each hackery load 
of malefactors arrived, it was taken to the foot of 
the respective' ladders, and as one by one got out 
he mounted to the platform or foot-board. Their 
irons were not removed. All this time the air was 
pierced with the hoarse and hollow shoutings of 
these wretched men. 

Each man as he reached to the top of the ladder, 
stepped out on the platform and walked at once 
to a halter. Without loss of time he tried its 
strength by weighing his whole body on it. Every 
one having by this means proved the strength of 
his rope with his own hands (for none of them were 
handcuffed), introduced his head into the noose, 
drew the knot firmly home immediately behind the 
right ear, and amid terrific cheers jumped off the 
board and launched himself into eternity! Thus 
in the moment of death we see a scrupulous atten- 
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tionpaid fo the preservation of caste. - To wait to 
be ; hung by thehandsof a chumar, was a" thought 
$oo revolting for endurance. The name would be 
-disgraced for ever, and, therefore, rather than snb- 
( fmt;to its degradation every man hung himself! 

. ;The number of executions in the years 1830, 
1831, and 1832 amounted to 146, as follows:-** 

i ) At Jlibbiilpore in 1830 ’• '« • • 25 


ppt, 

, c}o. 

1831 . 

. , 14 

At Saugor on the 5th June, 1832 

• . 5 

Do. 

do* 

lfrt'h June do. • 

• 15' 

Do, 

do. 

, 30th June dq. »> 

. * 29 

Do. 

do. 

7th July do. . 

» » 28 

Do. 

do. 

30th July do. • 

• . 30 
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As ; the reader may feel, curious to know the 
opinion of the Scotch phrenologists regarding 
these heads, I, shell take the liberty of extracting 
a part of the supplementary paper furnished by 
.My, Robert Cox, the curator of the Edinburgh 
Museum, and nephew of Mr^Qombe. , 
f “ Qpe peculiarity is,, that destructiveness is not 
a preclomipant organ in any of them; and yet they 
were murderers. This fact, although it might 
appear to a superficial observer in opposition to 
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their character, is in reality perfectly consistent 
with it. When destructiveness is the prodonrtinaftt 
drgan in the. head of an individual, he delights in 
taking away life from * ruffian thirst for blood 5' 
but the Thugs murdered obviously for the sake of 
robbing, and . tinder the influence of other motives 
immediately to be explained; atul hlso because 
they had been trained to this mode of life from 
their infancy. The skulls show that combination 
of large organs of the animal propensities with 
comparatively moderate organs of the moral senti¬ 
ments, which predispose individuals to any mode 
of self-gratification and indulgence, without restrain¬ 
ing them by regard to the rights and welfare of 
Others. The Thugs belong to the class of charac¬ 
ters in which I would place the captains and crews 
of slave-ships, and also the more desperate among 
soldiers; that is to say, men who individually are 
hot quite so prone to cruelty, that they would of 
themselves have embarked in a murderous enter¬ 
prise unsolicited; but who, when temptation is 
presented to them, feel little or no compunction in 
yielding to if. 

“ Thefce skulls are of smaller size than the Euro- 

vol. 11. 1 
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pean average. Circumstances more suitable for 
the cultivation of the lower feelings and unfavour¬ 
able for the strengthening of benevolence and con¬ 
scientiousness, than those of the Thugs, it is impos¬ 
sible to conceive: even veneration and love of 
approbation, which, when rightly directed, serve to 
regulate the selfish feelings, are here rendered the 
prompters of destructiveness and acquisitiveness. 
It is not merely the size of the organs of these 
last two propensities that we are to regard; for in 
many cases the practices of the Thugs are little if 
at all dictated by them. Dr. Spry states it as his 
opinion—and the opinion exactly accords with my 
own conclusion, drawn from the examination of 
the skulls—that * many boys go on the roads as 
Thugs because their fathers do, and not from any 
inherent ferocity of disposition.’ The influence of 
the priests is very great in leading to the enormities 
detailed by t Dr. Spry. When the instructors of 
the people are men f not ashamed to declare openly, 
that untruth and false-swearing are virtuous and 
meritorious deeds when they tend to their own 
advantage,’ it is far from wonderful that the natu¬ 
rally weak morality of the instructed should become 
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still more weak. Nor is it at all surprising, that 
the authority of men looked up to with awe, for 
their promises of eternal felicity, should be very 
influential in giving life and vigour to the animal 
propensities. 

“ The love of approbation is a powerful stimulant 
to the commission of the atrocities of the Thugs. 
In a letter published by Captain Sleeman in the 
* Calcutta Literary Gazette,’ and reprinted in the 
‘ Calcutta Magazine for September, 1832,* that 
officer tells us f that after a man has passed through 
the different grades, and shown that he has acquired 
sufficient dexterity, or of what we may call nerve 
or resolution, and which they call * hard-breasted- 
ness,’ to strangle a victim himself, the priest, on a 
certain day before all the gang assembled, before 
they set out on their criminal expeditions, presents 
him with the avgocha or romal (the handkerchief 
with which the strangling is performed)—tells 
him how many of his family have signalized them¬ 
selves by the use of it — how much his friends 
expect from his courage and conduct; and implores 
the Goddess to vouchsafe her support to his lauda¬ 
ble ambition, and endeavours to distinguish himself 

i 2 
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in her service.' The investiture of the romal is 
knighthood to these ‘monsters; it is the highest 
object of their ambition, not only because the man 
who strangles has so much a head ove^ and above 
the share which falls to him in the division of the 
spoil, but because it implies the recognition by his 
comrades of the qualities of courage, strength, and 
dexterity, which all are anxious to be famed for. 1 * 
Cautiousness is strong and marks the whole oF 
their proceedings, birgpaurs head has the organ 
more developed than either of the others. Dir. 
Spry mentions that at his execution “ his caution 
prevented him from being too precipitate/* The 
leer of this man was probably the effect of self¬ 
esteem. The sexual propensities are strongly 
developed in the whole seven. Adhesiveness is 
fully developed. Dirgpaul, who has the largest 
philoprogcnitiveness, spared and adopted an infant 
belonging to a company of whom every individual 
was murdered. This is a fine illustration of the 
independent existence of benevolence and philopro¬ 
genitiveness. The developments of individuality 
and locality correspond with the memory and 
power of observation which the Thugs manifest. 
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Dr, Spry tells us that the accuracy with which 
these jnen will, after a lapse of several years, 
point out the spot where the murdered arc laid, 
is truly surprising. “ Conscientiousness is in most 
instances developed only in a moderate degree. 
The only large conscientiousness is that of Ilosein. 
The whole of Dr. Spry’s paper is a commentary on 
this. In conclusion, it may be cpnfidently affirmed, 
that so far as our information extends, the heads 
and characters of these seven Thugs exactly corre¬ 
spond.” * 

* Phrenological Journal, No. xxxix. Vol. viii. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Flight of Locusts—Lac Insects—Climate and Diseases—Tropi¬ 
cal Tempests—Peculiar Fever—Distressing case—Intermittent 
Fevers—Effects of Quinine—Native treatment—Cholera— 
Guinea worm—Treatment. 

A flight of locusts (Gryllus miyratorias ) is so 
astonishing a sight to an European, that I must be 
pardoned if I claim, for its description, the place of 
honour in a new chapter. 

We read in the sacred writings of the Divine 
wrath having been frequently manifested on the 
offending Israelites, by clouds of locusts, which 
spread themselves over the surface of the country 
and devoured the corn; and of all punishments 
from the hands of an avenging God, man can 
scarcely conceive one more terrible than this. 

It has fallen to my lot to witness two of these 
awful visitations, but I shall find great difficulty in 
conveying to the mind of the reader a correct con¬ 
ception of the effect which they produced. A flock 
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of birds, or a swarm of gnats on a summer’s eve, 
are the utmost which the eye is habituated to see 
moving in the air, belonging to living nature; so 
that the mind can scarcely bring itself to believe 
that it is possible for the entire sky to be filled by a 
dense mass, formed of myriads of enormously large 
insects, impelled onward through the air, with 
the impetuosity of a torrent, and a noise like 
the roar of the distant sea, to the termination of 
their ephemeral existence; when they drop ex¬ 
hausted to the ground, deposit their eggs, and die. 
Wherever these creatures light, the whole face of 
nature undergoes a transformation, from a state 
of luxuriant verdure, to that of utter sterility. 
The fields, in a moment, are cleared of every 
blade and leaf, and all vegetation disappears. 

One morning in the month of August, 1832, just 
as I had finished breakfast, and was engaged in 
planning some scheme for the disposal of the re¬ 
mainder of the long hot hours of the day, my 
attention was arrested by an uproar among the 
servants in the verandah; and, before I had time 
to step forward to learn the cause of such an 
unusual occurrence, some of them came hurrying 
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in* exclaiming/ ftlFiri! Tipi I Srihibir 'Tbi&Tiw&M 
I, could, only / gather! from <their/ ekpl^nat|ot| ‘that 
Tiri, was t eofnething><peculiarj which^hadt appeared 
im1|he sJvjr^b jBefwe the sirdari^beareroopkl: bring 
ipy baki ihef .bright sUiisbine : disappeared^ andi the 
Jdmosphepe, became-darkeried:as if by *thp. approach 
of nighf., I rani out tof | the house^. and found- that 
I was just in time to witness the onset of a flight 
of locusts. ;They. came, up from the iEdst like a 
dep^ebUckcloud.ofdust^ «t 

, The air was ,ealm.< and throughout tine mdrniirt^ 
the>sun< had been lining out intensely hot. 'Thq 
nohe occasioned by > tlieirt approach was -exactly 
similar to the-loud but distant roar of 'the sea; 
Thoyj cailnei on With the rapidity of lightning, amt 
in: rn instant«the,, whole,. station was. enveloped ia r 
a. cloud of»winged- insects, longer and) >machj 
thicker than (the great water-fly! of England.!-.;. mu 
i. )£ypfy } rusty. matchlockbpict(<fl,. musfeet* and ifotvltl 
ingr,pie^Ui in the tow**/iwereii put into inlmediafe- 
requisition^ followed; by t a isttong) supply < erf brass; 
pans, aitd^hmurnehiees-; i In .short, evbry; device] 
thatf;the emergency t (thejmoment .could*uggaito 

was adopted, in. order to .frighten .and .soarfe, awejjfc 
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these 5 wholesale! destroyers. 'Bang! bang 1'rap! 
tap! popi-pop! were hoard from every side, in¬ 
termingled with the terripestuous roar proceeding 
from the passing torrent of animated nature. ThO 
women screeched* the children cried,' while' thb 
men ran up and down their grounds; making evety 
conceivable noise to keep the locusts upon the/ 
wingi ' 1 ; 

In an hour their fears were at an eild—the cloud 
had passed. Hundreds and thousands; however, 
fell while passing over Saugor, and many of tny 
people busied themselves in collecting a quantity 
for culinary purposes. They made them into cur-' 
ries, and assured me that they were a great deii* 
cacy. An old Anglo-Indian frietici invited a party 
to< taste -a locust curry * but I could nbt reconcile* 
to myself the idea of eating so disgUsting^a erea*’ 
ture, and therefore declined. Those; 1 however, who 
hid the courage to partake 'Of the dish, declined 
afterwards* that Jobny when * in the Wilderriessi, : 
could not have fared badly : aS Ibrtg as' he had’ 
locusCs for his dinnier, * Especially if the wrW hotlCy f 
which* was 1 coupled 1 ‘with 1 1 it * was 1 to ! 1 tfttUl 1 

which abounds ki our 1 Indiah jungles 1 . - 11 ’ 1 » ' 

i 3 
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Whence these insects come, and whither they 
go, are questions which every one who feels curious 
about such matters naturally ask. Allied to the 
caterpillar tribe, they are generated and go 
through the different transformations peculiar to 
that class of insects. It is supposed to be only 
under certain extraordinary conditions of the atmo¬ 
sphere that they are metamorphosed into the per¬ 
fect animal, and afterwards poured forth in such 
countless myriads from the earth as to reach for 
miles in extent, and darken the face of day from 
their density. 

They fly through the air with great velocity. 
Taking wing in the morning, they proceed in a 
body in one direction, and, as evening draws 
in, settle on whatever vegetation they can find. 
Even in the densest jungles, I am told, they leave 
not a leaf behind. The morning sun again ani¬ 
mates them to flight, and the succeeding days 
are passed in a manner similar to the first* The 
country which is so unfortunate• as to be the site 
of their last day’s existence is doubly to be pitied, 
for should they unhappily settle on cultivated lands, 
not only is every blade of corn devoured, but the 
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air, by the poison exhaled from their putrefying 
bodies, corrupted to such a degree, as to breed a 
pestilence among the people. 

I next come to an insect of a very different 
description, and one which, within the last ten 
years, has become extremely valuable. This is 
the lac insect. It is only in fixed localities and 
on certain trees that the accumulations of this sin¬ 
gular little animal are found. The southern parts 
of Bundlekund have long been famous for their 
abundance, and, when at Hutta, I found that I was 
in the very heart of the lac country. During the 
months of February, March, and April, pickers 
go into the hills and jungles to gather lac, which 
they find in thick incrustations on the branches 
of shrubs and small trees. This, which is termed 
raw or stick-lac, is carefully collected and taken 
to their employers. 

Since the discovery of a cheap solvent for lac 
the demand for the article has been immense, and 
the search for the raw material throughout the 
wilds of Central India proportionably great. 

There are two distinct substances which go 
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udder '■ the 'denomination 1 of ke, i and 1 probably* ^»o 
8jfeeies‘'of tefomseet^ One kind 1 of'lac' affords a*' 
greater : quantity of colouring matter dhatt 1 the 1 
other. 1 'As in the caclrirreal insect?, so‘in the lacy 
thC'scarlet! dye resides in the body of 1 the little' 
ariirtfotl-itself, the nidus consisting almostentirely 
oFresih. Lae gathered’ from the Pilas-trCe 1 (britdd' 
frMdbkd) is considered the best; aS the insects 1 Who 
feet!‘oh thtese trices yield the greatest qu&ntity'of 
coldtiriiig matter. 1 ■ ‘ " 1 ' 1 ’• 1 ■ 1 ■' ' 

'Lac : dye," although 1 ' riot so : vivid, is foarid to' 
be more durable than that derived from 1 the' 
Ahiericaw insetet, and,beiiigtnucheheaper, Is con¬ 
sumed in great quantities by the dyers, forgiving ai 
scarlet colour to cloth. • *<■•■ who 1 . i.> unn' 

(At the riotntriercaal town 1 of 'Mitzipbre, 1 on the' 1 
Ganges, manufactories are established for the se** 1 
paration of' lie dye frdtri'the gum resin, 1 ‘arid* for* 
farming it into a fit state tor the Eu ropben markets■ 
The factory of Dri ! Cainpbell, the Git»il SrirgeonJ i 
of (the* station; 'is deemed 1 ‘the first;in■ exeelletaoe jj; 
and itt' *the 1 London’ triarket 1 the D;G. lac. both dyb 1 
and 1 resni, 1 invariably fetch the* best price; * ti 
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-The, process off, separation ,i& quite. a mechanical, 
one. ,The incrustations, being carefully removed 
from the.,boughs of the.trees, ace thrown,into ,a, 
large paw, into which a. few, pints .©f , water have, 
bfeenpoureds., Men then ,get.;mtq the pan .hare-r, 
footed* and commence bruising the paas^ ( with 'tlieir, 
feet,- x ^'he, insects* as they lie ip the nidu^ are by. 
this means crushed and, squeezed, out,, and become 
suspended- in the watei> ( When the operation i%. 
completed, the water is thrown on a fine strainer, 
through which .it filters,leaving the, scarlet dye 
behind on ,tho qlipth. ; , , 

Many persons were, ruined at the commencement/ 

of this trade, by embarking their. capital. in tip*, 
form of advances to the natives, .who, solemnly pro¬ 
mising to fulfil their engagements, too.k, .the -money 
ostensibly to pay the jungle walas fqr,picking the 
insect, but whp, upon receiving the stipulated sum, 
beeamo carelfas, qonearning the .result;.troubling, 
themselves ilittle*whether. the * people,, whqm they \ 
actually did* employ* furnished .the properiquautity* 
TJm^tystefm of adduces Qannptbq, too, much depi^r. 
cated. Whenever a merchant commits this folly, 
he may, with the greatest certainty, calculate on 
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losing half his capital at least. No people are 
so lavish with their promises, or so cheering in 
their accounts of the profits to be expected, in 
any speculation, as native brokers; but their florid 
descriptions invariably terminate in an attempt to 
get an advance of money, which is stated to be 
necessary to enter upon the undertaking. 

It may be argued by those who are unacquainted 
with the exact state of the case, that when dealing 
with respectable men, should they fail in the per¬ 
formance of their contract, they may be compelled 
to refund the money by means of a process at law. 
Balances due from people in our own territories 
may be recovered in this manner; but prevention 
is better than cure, and in commercial transactions 
the risk of being pushed to the trouble and ex¬ 
pense of litigation should be narrowed as much 
as possible. Unfortunately for the lac dye dealers, 
they have to negotiate with brokers residing in the 
neighbouring independent states of Rewah and 
Bundlekund, Over which our courts exercise no 
jurisdiction, so that a British merchant cannot 
procure redress.* for his wrongs. To obtain a 
quantity of tan article it is sometimes absolutely 
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necessary to make advances; when this is the 
case, the merchant must protect himself from 
imposition in the best manner that his judgment 
can suggest. 

Having now given an outline, although a very 
imperfect one, of the people, their occupations and 
country, I pass on to consider in detail their climate 
and diseases. Medical topography embraces a 
wide range of inquiry, and requires on the part of 
the medical statist, an aptitude for observation 
which only few men possess, while a knowledge of 
this subject is of such paramount importance to the 
well-being of a state, that none can contemplate it 
without being impressed with its magnitude. 
Happiness is ever attendant on health. Without 
the one we can never hope to enjoy the other. So 
forcibly impressed was this truth on the minds of 
men in the earliest ages, that we find Homer 
paying to the medical profession the highest compli¬ 
ment it perhaps ever received,— 

A wise physician skilled in wounds to heal. 

Is more than armies to the public weal.” 

Iliad, B. xi. 636. 

Much of what fairly comes under the denomina¬ 
tion of topography, has been already glanced at in 
the preceding pages, such as the natural character 
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of/ > the bouAtryw-its 1 > elevations 1 and- formations $ 
the chief productions of the soil, as well* m£> the 
constitutional and characteristic peculiarities bf thei 
people. 1 It only* remains, therefore, to speAk> of 
those natural phenomena which regulate in the opi¬ 
nion'of philosopher the physical condition ofmatw 
Orie fruitful source of disease in-Central India' 
is thfe Variability of the climate. In no part of the’ 
efnpfre of Hindustan is the' sudden vicissitude of 
teVnpCraturfe so apparent as here. This remark 
applies particularly to the months of July, August^ 
September, October, and November. During the^ 
periods , : of the year l have frteqtieiitly known tll0 
dless of the Europeaft'changed frorh‘Cloth to linen 
clithing 1 three times in the course of one day. From' 
inattention' to the 'Impressions made by Hhese afc-J 
mOspheriCal changes on the skin, bhany ofrthe ! vio-> 
lent ! fevers with which strangers, both European 
artd 1 ‘Asiatic;f i are *affifcted, may' be' v nsOribfediJ '/The 
eitperteriCO 1 1 haVe^ had of the ftlfrfo&te of the^Sa’ugof 11 
afid> Nerbfiddi {territiorios i , oonrihces > m&/ that;'At*- 
lehst nifhdngfhe European community^ much ^siefe^ } 
ne^’might^be'Avbitlod-if* mortf 'eottridferatiOn 1 wa# 
paiii'td thisItebjpdtw M *■' umni.Lu ihpt 

All over Upper Hindustan Anglo-Indians, 
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during ;thei torching ? .months of/ April, Mayy 
and June, sleep aif night* dutsidetheir hoWse&,extf 
posed to thebroad^canopy of hdavlen; land,,at, this*; 
period ,qf the year .the air is so .dry.!that; littlje, or 4 
no inconvenience results' from the* custom- - Whop. 
a regiment is marched to,the tableland of Centra^, 
India, the-officers appear to forget,. in,, t)iqi,r desire 
to obtain refreshing sleep, that the continuance of 
this practice is, unnecessary, and that< they ,wu$t 
incur, danger; by thus exposing themselves., to, t^e* 
influences of'a more changeable climate, , f i,ho 
difference, in \ the relative' conditions • of) thci etmpr 
sphere is not, at first made apparent by any .sen¬ 
sible. effect, and* in consequence^ they persist in a* 
course of life fraught with the greatest ha7<atfd< 
The swampy, high, and woody nature of, this' 
region., ;keepsM the atmosphere at: night, con?, 
stantly . charged with, moisture, and the, chilli 
nesei which ia produced, on the , European frame 
from, this cause is, frequently so great, that when, 
a breeze succeeds the -c^lm which,-prevails ii* the, 
eady part of tl>e, nighty,even m,thp;midst of,the hot. 
season,; towards morning, a blanket, becomes npces^ 
sary in addition to the sheet. Sleeping at night. 
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therefore, in any part of Central India, exposed 
to the open air cannot be too much condemned. I 
can speak from experience, having tried it once, an 
experiment which nearly cost me my life. It hap¬ 
pened soon after my arrival at Keitah. The night 
was oppressively close. Not a breath of air was 
stirring, and so loaded was the atmosphere, that 
the body, while at rest, remained bathed in perspi¬ 
ration. To procure, if possible, a temporary relief, 
from the physical torture I was enduring, 6 by 
steeping the senses in forgetfulness,’ I had the 
charpoy placed in one of the door-ways which led 
into the garden. For a time I did nothing but 
watch the jackals, who, to the number of about a 
dozen, perambulated the verandah and compound, 
adding, by the discordance of their yells, much to 
the discomforts of my reverie. At length Mired 
Nature’s sweet restorer 9 closed my lids,—the 
screeehings and wailings of the wild animals, the 
buzzing of the night flies, with the bawling vocife¬ 
rations of the chokeedars and sentries, became 
alike unheeded, and were soon altogether forgotten. 
How long I had been asleep I know not, but, in the 
course of the night, I awoke and found myself 
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bathed in rain, and the whole system so upset, that 
had 1 at the moment been offered all the money in 
the universe to keep my teeth from chattering, I 
could not have effected it. This was quite sufficient 
to convince me of what I might expect. At the 
time a cup of boiling hot tea or brandy and water 
would have been invaluable. 

Before either, however, could be made ready, re¬ 
action had taken place; the shivering went off, 
and in its place came a burning fever. The vio¬ 
lence of its accession was such, that by six o’clock 
in the morning the senses could scarcely be kept 
collected. The fever took fourteen days to subdue, 
and taught me a lesson never again to sleep in 
door-ways at night. The fact was, that shortly 
after I had fallen asleep a heavy shower of rain fell, 
and with it produced a current of air, which beat in 
upon the bed. The wind and rain coming on 
at a time when the pores of the skin were all 
relaxed, the perspiration became immediately 
checked, and that disorder in the system wrought 
which I have just described. This case is by no 
means a solitary one—an instance occurred not long 
afterwards at Cawnpore. It befel another medical 
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officer, who would, in {t nil probability haye lost 
his life had I pot fortunately been op tbe spot pt 
thq t moment. Sickness was very prevalent at the 
station,, and among those disabled from duty were 
both the Medical Officers of the 44th Foot. Being 
the ynly disposable surgeon at the station, I was 
desirpd by the Commandant to take charge of this 
regim^ntj, which then mustered upwards of 1000 
Europeans, besides women and children. 

^ To be as near the sick as possible (for the wards 
'jvcre very full of men), I took up my residence at 
the regimental lpspital, where the assistant-surgeon 
of the corps usually lived. This, happened at the 
end of the iponth of June, when every one wa^ 
hourly and anxippsly looking opt for a fall of rain. 
My ^companion, although very unwell, in, spite of 
my, remonstrances, would persist in sleeping out¬ 
ride the house at night. Within doors, in the day¬ 
time, I well recollect that the weather was most 
oppressively hot, notwithstanding that the westerly 
winds blew .from iporning ti}l evening against the 
streaming tattees, erected in th^, passages to cool 
the interior of the dwelling. At night, as usual, { it 
fell calm, and the bed of Dr. —-7 was carried by 
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the servants into the middle of the compound for 
(heir “master to sleep on. KeitaH had taught me 
to prefer being devoured by bull mosquitoes rather 
than to risk my life by again sleeping outside. ' 
About midnight I was awakened in a great 

hurry by Dr. -’s head servant, who declared 

that his master was insensible and dying. I* ran 
out as quickly as possible and discovered that the 
man’s account was hut too true. On lifting the 
mosquito curtains I found my companion cold and 
insensible, the pulse, at best, a mere flutter and 
sometimes intermitting; this, with an occasional 
moan, was all that remained indicative of life. 
As speedily as possible the bed and its occupant 
were conveyed within doors. The clothes, wet 

, , , ( t f" 

from a heavy fall of rain which had taken place. 


were exchanged for dry blankets as hot as they 
could he made, while tbc hospital serjeants and 
apprentices, without loss of time, were set to work 
to rub every part of the body. At intervals of Hvo 
or three seconds, I administered pure hot brandy. 
Deglutition was ‘all huf suspended, and it was with 
difficulty that any of the spirit cbiild be got into 
tfee stomach. The greater part, as’ it was poured 
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into the mouth, again escaped over the side of 
the lips, and was wasted on the pillow. At first, 
only three or at most four respirations were per¬ 
formed in the course of a minute, but in about a 
quarter of an hour, from the time of commencing the 
treatment just described, they grew more frequent, 
and in half an hour the pulse had become regular. 

The sensations too were so far restored, that on 
making pressure over the stomach with the hand, 
I found the patient shrink, as if it occasioned 
great pain. This determined me to have recourse 
to the lancet, which was attended with the hap¬ 
piest results. The pulse rose under the bleeding,— 
at its conclusion, pressure could be borne with 
greater force, and the respiration became regular. 
On recovering his speech he fell into an incoherent 
strain, the delirium continuing for many hours. 
However, from this time, the application of boiling- 
hot fomentations to the stomach, with turpentine 
and other stimulating liniments to the feet and 
hands, had the effect of restoring him once more to 
life; but the constitution, already greatly shattered, 
was left in such a debilitated condition, that Ml 
immediate departure for Europe became necessary. 
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These two cases will serve to show the imminent 
risk which the Anglo-Indian runs in sleeping in 
door-ways or in the compound of his house at night, 
in the moist and chilly region of Central India, 
or in the dry and less hazardous climate of Upper 
Hindustan during the last nights of June. 

The constitutions of many Anglo-Indians are 
so susceptible of external impressions, that their 
frames are little short of walking barometers. A 
man so unfortunately situated will declare by his 
sensations alone, on first awaking of a morning, 
from which quarter of the compass the wind 
blows. Of all the points whence it can possibly 
proceed, the east is the worst. An easterly 
wind in Hindustan affects every living thing, 
animated nature, of whatever denomination, evin¬ 
cing symptoms of its pestiferous influence. As 
long as the wind blows from the west, let the 
weather be ever so hot, no ailments arise; but 
should it accidentally shift into the opposite point 
and there continue, the animal spirits droop, the 
appetite palls, and the system throughout gets 
deranged. 

The electro - magnetic influence of the atmos- 
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phere on the human frame is a subject worthy of 
attention; but although in the present day we 
can readily comprehend it from its effects, yet little 
or no progress has been made in presenting us with 
a rationale of its action. The nerves, in hot 
countries, are, I suspect, finer lightning conductors 
than many imagine. A singular phenomenon con¬ 
nected with this subject came under my own 
observation. 

A gentleman while on his way to the Ganges 
to embark for Calcutta, after a long illness, dressing 
one morning as usual at daybreak, to set out in 
the palankeen for the day's march, happened to 
pull off quickly the flannel jacket in which he 
had been sleeping, and to his momentary astonish¬ 
ment perceived numerous electric sparks accom¬ 
panied with sharp cracks such as are evolved from 
n. charged electric machine. The nervous system, 
I should remark, in consequence of a long con¬ 
tinued fever, had been for many weeks in a high 
state of morbid irritability — which circumstance 
helps to explain the extraordinary appearance 
here related. 

The native population of Hindustan arc fully 
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sensible of the effects of meteorological phenomena 
on themselves, and abhor an easterly wind quite 
as much as an Anglo-Indian can. On all external 
wounds, its baneful influence is fully as great as 
that of the pestiferous sirocco of the Mediterranean; 
and if for Auster we read Poorub *, Homer’s 
language in the 5th book of his Iliad would be 
strictly appropriate to this deadly blast 

u Vapours blown by Poorub’s sultry breath, 

Pregnant with plagues and shedding seeds of death.” 

The doggerel too of— 

“ A wind from the East, 

Hurting man and beast/' 

proves, if I mistake not, that the poisonous in¬ 
fluence of this wind is unfortunately but too well 
known in our own island. 

From its elevation and immense tracts of forests 
and woodland, the air of the Saugor and Ner- 
budda territories is damp and chilly. The coun¬ 
try being, in many parts, mountainous, has of 
course corresponding valleys, in which revel, in 
all the wild luxuriance of tropical vegetation, 

* Hinddstanee for the East point 
VOL. II. K 
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plants of every size and denomination. The coun¬ 
try throughout is studded with tanks and other 
small pieces of stagnant water, and intersected 
with rivers. The former of these surround some 
of the towns. At Dhummow, for instance, which 
is a town containing 7005 inhabitants, I have 
counted no fewer than six large tanks overgrown 
with rank aquaria plants. The natives, insensible 
to the effluvia arising from stagnant water, never 
think of making drains for its egress* On the 
contrary, they preserve the water as long as pos¬ 
sible for the irrigation of their lands, and seldom 
suffer from the effects arising from, the perpetual 
decomposition which is going on* 

In stagnant water, in India, vegetation is won¬ 
derfully rapid. The surface is covered generally 
with ephemeral plants, and particularly with those 
substances which give out a large proportion of 
oxygen* as if it were intended by nature to coun¬ 
teract the noxious effluvia arising from vegetation 
in a gradual state of decay* 

The chief rivers of these territories are the Ner- 
bdda, the Kein, Sonar, Bearmee, Beoa Deohar, 
Kopra, Omar, and the She*. The first of these 
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is by far the largest; at Hoshingabad it is half 
a mile broad, and is esteemed so sacred in the 
eyes of all good Hindfis, that to see Nerb&dd Jee 
is sufficient for purification; whereas, to obtain 
a holy purgation from the sinful acts of the flesh, 
it is necessary that the body should be laved in 
the waters of Gunga Mye. The least of these 
streams in size is equal to the Tamar, before it 
joins the sea at Plymouth. 

Like all mountain streams, these rivers are sub- 
ject to sudden changes. For many weeks in the 
year there scarcely falls a drop of rain on the 
thirsty soil Of Central India. The perennial streams 
shrink up to mere threads; the dry channels of 
the autumnal torrents remain deep and arid gashes 
in the sides of the hills; while the perpetual 
springs, trickling down the bottoms of the ravines, 
scarcely feed and keep alive the rivers of the val¬ 
leys. At this season of the year the mam branches, 
almost lost in their wide and naked beds, bubble 
their course in serpentine mazes through a waste 
of sand and pebbles; and become so shallow as to 
be forded with safety in almost every part. One 
autumnal tempest of rain, however, changes the 

k 2 
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t !- li; [!/• >-fT mm\I *.,io M il’// 

whole face of nature. At its opset the clouds 

‘ • l 1 >( m >, r, I )>;i, j,| 1,1 1 J Mp? (.itfU 

break in deluges, the nullahs are suddenly filled 

w mjU I>i if> »r.vIx'jr/i jjhfiml ,iir 

with raging floods, the smaller springs swell into 

m -**.// 11 n>i• <11 i *>/i f «i,Tn.iji«.I/ *.11r i >um; 

rivulets and, thundering torrents that come roaring 

!• j.il »!{!// 1 ■-/ I '.iJr Jr-.fi. , i i . I/O JH, v|<P 

among the hills, washing away every obstacle that 

rv«i..Pi» mi, !>„,. /„F? c r >i>, A* a. 


opposes itself to their career. The late murmuring 

*'*&•/ * {■( I,';!. .<) 'll’ !u .lllri.oT 

brook spreads over its entire bed; and, soon overflpw- 

> 1 i' • n i *" j, * i /- ' ji ^ mi : ; • «.» i. m /,* * m ; t J( • , ( [ 

ing its higji and verdant banks, rushes over field and 
through village in a wide and foaming inundation. 
The tempest past, the weather at once clears up; 

' i.i • i 1 11 , 1 iT« i »'T; »' • *-• ,<i , , • . i . ,r ,{i, , j 

and, under the piercing rays of a vertical sun, and 

* J ’ ,<, i : ‘ I • * '» 1 «' M. 11 ’ i -< i< t. 

a soil saturated with moisture, spring up those 

’• •' • "“‘I* *J " b , * , » ’<i < • / 1“ mi mi? .Onf. 

myriads of ephemeral insects arid vegetables whose 

' * r i I i 11 i *, J ^ *i ■ . *1 •; i f I !•./ f i ii . jmI 

solp purpose seems to be to show themselves and 

i. , i urn m jiimj ><(f h-jtibtl i< 

to die., The exhalations which this state of things 

iii’jtnH i m mI It* >/« mi, m i ■»'>>,rjinj* bil/J 

occasions cannot but be hurtful to health; hence. 

It ./t!l »r‘l|| {.» “Ml .11(1,11 Mil IvIm.U /11 

at this period of the year, fevers, dysenteries, and 

' '* * 1 1 ’ Mol-iJbclli » V/ //< ,» 1 II i “ il f /(, jit Mil? -/.// 

cholera most generally occur, and the duties of the 

’ > m n ) mi* mi ;•»«», , 1 _• i # if« u» ^ ii j- k|i[ mmiu 

medical officer become those of incessant labour 

'»l« i,k ntMJIlMill .illil!!)) Mill illolj J i H »| Mi M Mil r 

and fatigue,. ( 

*mii .it i“* ii-!*! I«» Mif.i^ i, ii;• >ij Pm! 1 >i iiim/ /i *{!: 

Throughout Central India, bilious remittent 

“Mi » 1 »‘IT^ 1 / ill. ; »M‘| l^jl, Ji/M MKIM'I !/■* ]r> MIJM otiu 

fevers are the .more dangerous; while intermit- 

iM in 1 1 1i.iim i <mi jiuirii! *!» ^mi i»piun u 

tents, especially among the native community. 

U.!*<7i*m ifi ,/J hi,,P i r ,,f, ;| l{ . tl . r j[’ 

the more frequent. 


are 
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When our European troops were first marched 

II 'I ■ *• » 1 1 ■ 'It i -1' */ , •( >i\\ f. . r > i, 

into the Nerbadd and Nagpore territories, through 

I .(In /I O'* 1 i" f f ! I I i i ' 111| ‘ t 1 ' n, , ■ 

the Bundlekund States and the Deccan, on the 

»> ' < U r JI • HI" *mU -I W' f( '! n . , t't.j 

breaking out of the Mahratta and Pmdarree wars in 

our surgeons treated llie fever which assailed 
Jj.iIi n ttu -.nil // I:.:! -,i{r 

so many of the mert, as they had been accustomed 
^minimum Mt.I •■ill , »•* • i /> 11 »H ' «»- i.j.'i 

to do the bilious remittents of the Bengal province. 

* ’»ii< h i" . f»n(*rn; «. *, * j.. 

The attack was ushered in with symptoms analo- 

U'*»! s')fb in ,-slni •.11>{ ,'» t < < ' ,,j - j 

gous to that peculiar disorder, and the lancet with 

tu i : ; iiniu j > », ^ » § < # , 1 1 - t h.. ■ 

calomel were for ever in requisition. But the 

>!‘> t, s-ij{iv. */ * ;{r ' t , * -,«*>«.' ,, ‘ 

patients died. So violent were the inflammatory 

rt'»/ f if, . ><, * j<i »*< » t , » (l ' . , < # 

indications at the onset of the feVer, that copious 

4> T q'f JMTJ' .‘{In ’ * , i.q ■ ; », ,[■ I 

and, frequently, repeated bleedings were absolutely 
necessary; yet when the febrile excitement was 

!'in. >;f * fji >r<i'~ yt j . • e .. 

subdued, the patient, instead of remaining tranquil 

jnn 1«. V.,t- -»,l n ..»/■. '* J | 

and composed, to allow of his system being brought 

• r 1 i‘i ‘ I* l»r !•< I ' ! t , II I 1 i ■ . , . ,1 

gradually under the influence of mercury, which 

>> ■»»•!■„ 'it i'."»! >? t % •. * ... , 

was the practice in Lower Hindustan, here lost at 

,|jf v , , r , T, J I ' , , ,, , , 

once his presence of mind; and, in the course of 
three or four days, from the commencement of the 
disorder, would fall from a state of high excitement 

*’* ’’IH* I", ’’ ’ i‘ ’ f i w ‘ 

into one of extreme exhaustion; after which came 
a muttering delirium, terminating in death. 

This result was, unfortunately. So general that 
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the subject very soon became one of serious and most 
anxious consideration. Among the medical officers 
themselves a great diversity of opinion existed. 
Some attributed the mortality to the malignity of 
the fever rather than to any essential difference in 
its nature, while others as stoutly maintained that 
it was a disorder sui generis , and christened it, 
by way of distinction, the Nagpore fever. However 
disposed each party were to defend their respective 
notions on this point, the entire medical staff were 
tolerably unanimous in the belief that, to work a 
cure, a totally new plan of treatment must be 
resorted to. 

The consequence was the resumption once more 
of the exploded doctrines of Brown. The violent 
inflammatory action which always characterized 
the attack was subdued, as before, by copious 
depletion and antiphlogistic diet. It was in the 
second stage of the fever that the innovation on 
the ordinarily received opinions of the schools was 
made. Instead of administering calomel merely, 

* < i 

and trusting to the natural powers of the constitu¬ 
tion, as heretofore, immediate recourse was had to 
diffusable stimulants, and the nervous depression 
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overcome by frequent and full draughts of bottled 
ale or negus*. The result amply justified the ex¬ 
periment 

The prostration in some cases has been so ex¬ 
cessive, that to keep the heart in action, I have 
known as many as six bottles (a pint and a half 
each) of pale ale given to a patient in the course of 
twenty-four hours, and he has afterwards recovered. 
Without it he must have died. Again, when the 
pulse has become no longer perceptible at the 
wrist, and respiration scarcely discernible, bottled 
beer poured down the throat has restored the 
power of the circulation and saved the patient. 
By this plan of treatment the pulse acquires 
strength, the delirium subsides, and about the end 
of the fourth or fifth day the patient enjoys some 
natural sleep. Danger may then be said to be at 
an end, but only when the convalescence is watched 
with the utmost vigilance. The neglect of this 
important stage is sometimes fatal. 

A lamentable instance occurred in my practice 
while residing in Central India. The patient was 

* There is a pale thin ale brewed expressly for the Indian cli¬ 
mate by some of the London houses. It is highly impregnated 
with the bitter principle of the hop plant, and is a very favourite 
beverage all over India* 
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distress;^ 


fortunately addicted to gambling. At Ifirtw-i 

na V^> - .?m ! ^ h ®. f 4?ss?Ayi 

^.?, 1 7'1 mipWffl ^.RPWV.I W4w Hi&iPWJ, 

Sffi 1 w 11 vtfeftti 

a $ e 1 JPWJSrt. WW*PRP« ' ?f i .MWIW^iSMshl 

h ^ oukl .^ te^ e j; 3Cfaw pnjjrt, 

n PF?,;. f 1 f 8 .fi fwWwtiMm 

g m, lat ?, R?„T; eh }?.^ fffl,4.E ei W¥ Rfi f t?i idpiv#, hjfn,, 

h P“*}.., r> 

^wS .ftWkflWmRguta tyqfc ,in,/0 R!1 

him after bre^iji^, \jr^ ( j.i^n, j i; f ilUt .tuvbincj 

¥1, TO AFRrW%i &*& 
f ®v"iRW^ roa 5^g^H t i?fPPW t nn)toidi e ^weAi 

PO.A1W,: 

CO if^ , I{ > TO/ft? t t^ e ¥RS, &„* ,?*&») 

P l! ft e< * , 0 ,P<$|e .few 1 JfeflfiM WW»gw 

A,fe?v ipi^,e» laft^r py^rrijval, thp ^v^n^,ver-P; 
called in anjl greeted to take it away: from indif- 
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ftnencef,' the 'fciof tlie' eatables had Aeconfe oflen- 

,l uwt ; wl 

' 1 Thd Hikd'^Hb WhHhctdAsecl',' dnd‘the’ ^inclescrib- 
ahfle sdrrsaticfh^, ivfrifeh' hb 1 ‘alluded to in themormng, 
‘noW sutefeetled'by d‘ hoi; skin and quick pulse. 1 
Notltrie W&fe'lost iii rediicdiig ihe arterial action*, 

‘ ' dticT ^lie adrninistratidn of^ 

appro^rfaW ^iedibiiies. By the evening, the* fever 
hid again feibtpiifbd so great a height as to call lor 
thb'appliclitidfi bf the lancet a second time. T^lie 
booh'dihgs 1 bf tAe pilse , 1 although’ T£duce(l, could 
not ’be 'fcbhi^lWeiy ‘^bdii^d , 1 aAd the patient passed J 
a dVstles^ 1 ‘night/' Thb sfecobcl day^ there was an"* 
impfovefnietit'/but' liiifortuhiitely' two friends chopped * 
in, Who kept ftiW-ih"bdiWdrsAtioii longerfian was J 
prudent, and at night lie bbiairne delirious. * *’ mu * 
r T 'vv&i ] With Hirh 1 tiff tkvh ‘ hi the niorhiri^ J keeping 

tHd’fcbkdi batAbd' hmih Wt 
hk ( &ett AuWi ’Hi&fcbVgr&d' wfeWt' I ! hie? suspeci^d^that 1 
hfef Ioffes 1 felt 1 pAty , 1 ’althbligh 'they Wel*e ’ Ay ho means * 
heavy,’ hkd bbeft a source’6f '^rbdt atixl^t'y a Ad’an- ; 
noyhwck'd Hd 1 'W&i‘ 'cdAitanltiy' adWftiirg‘{A "t‘hem; tr 
anS'^AkW, tj^ikfrlg ^dd^Aiy ^cfril' ^ulijec^ he * 
wblttdf fty'to'Kdtribi f «'f have /v 

k& 
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lost,” he would say; ""but what of that—' I can pay 
them till; it is only 1000 rupees, and they shall have 
it before I go.” Then pausing a few moments, "See, 
see,” he would exclaihi, c4 there is England once 
again. Now I know I am safe. How beautiful she 
looks. The sea beating against her cliffs; while 
the breeze, tempered by her summer sun, blows us 
gallantly along.’* I assured him that he was right; 
that he was safe, and might soon see Old England; 
but that, unless he kept himself quiet, he should 
not go. The last words almost amounting to a 
threat, produced the effect I desired, and for a time 
he would remain perfectly silent. 

The fever on the third day had gone into the 
secondary stage; the tips were for ever on the 
move, but hardly a word could be distinctly arti¬ 
culated; the skin being dry, and the pulse little 
better than a thread. Recourse was now had to 
stimulants—such as calves’-feet jelly and negus. 
The patient was allowed a spoonful as often as in¬ 
clination led him to desire them. He grew better 
and better. The delirium subsided; and on the 
night of the tenth day he enjoyed a little sleep. 
The prostration of strength was excessive. The 
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strictest injunctions were therefore given, that on no 
consideration was he to be moved. Unfortunately 
in India very few of us are blessed with affectionate 
sisters or mothers to hang over the sick bed, antici¬ 
pating our smallest wants, but have to endure the 
clumsy attentions of a man-nurse, who generally 
imagines he does his duty if he performs all that 
he is directed to do. To an untoward oflicious- 
ness, however, in the present instance, may the 
death of the patient be attributed. 

The fever having left him for two entire days, he 
was pronounced convalescent* At ten o’clock I 
quitted him for the night, doing as well as I could 
possibly expect. An European serjeant was left to 
sit up with him till day-break. About two in the 
morning a messenger arrived at my house with a 
hastily written note from the worthy individual who 
was residing in the same house with the patient, in 
these words :—“ For God’s sake come immediately; 
I fear poor —— is dead*” I was thunderstruck. 
I hastened, as may be supposed, with all possible 
oelerity to the house, in the hope that the alarm of 
the writer had been greater than the reality would 
justify. But, alas ! it was too true; the patient 
whom I left doing so well at ten o’clock, was at two 
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^iMfpatenj: JtvrasnevMsLeilt that ■ mm ordinary 'event! 
cop Id htwd occasioned ithis; distressing- termination}- 
apdit&ei pxatttinalion efi theitnarh iwholivas^apffointed i 
tftijwatob ithat patidnfr,j,ifco6n/.disclosed 'the eauSe.i 
"(He.fiMyned/’ be.eiaidv>t ( >thajti;tUiringi the riight the> 
p,<W,,,young.,|mAfi i Wpitdd).lijtemtoiihavel duel.shrrt 
itftediihistyuUp oto tise/sideijofthe!' 
bad* .bjAVi beforp,ha hadbeyft; there,.® minute* hat 
fe^,,|>opki-f*i«t on itbeifpiUovtVi ’..» Ftanal .thife i state! - 
of exhaustion he n.eyariraUied,.fctKl,iwaairieur,'a 
CQ^p^p.*> ( {f '/('j/t-'Jil )/■* mntrfw um mi, l 't 

copddct, ,of itbi% taanjafterd he, repeated, in- * 
juflftiops.bp /had- .reqeivedhiavae nmcre-allied; ton 
idiptey than-,to ;any, rational- imptdsei (of lthe mind; 1 
To, i $#•. fltupjditymrthoi i aeckliess,; sltiupidity idfi i tthfisi 
ignorant European,itherefore,; arvaduableidife was>< 
sawifioetd, I mT>h»si lease# shows, • >th«n,>the i rmmetie 
importance i of eatefullyr watChihgtiiedanfy btages bf 
convalescence, fiwn this dehilitatiag-ifevier j and ' 
thorefoca, requirbsi Itbat oVetoy ■ attention "should be < 

given to it. I > Ion iii.it- 1 -ni'K-d..! * <i 

Patients/labouring -under, this 1 peculiar form of ' 
few.ougkkntoibe seeO emtyl two: <or> three hours' by > 
tbewr,'medicaii attendant, as it sometimes, < happens 
that in the course of the first forty-eight hours a 
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perfect >wfflD&siDri>'t)Pitihe ?fe\to occurs^ antt> ( (fasti/’ 
should (qumine^beenel^trcdlty^ tihfe hbp»* 

piesit » effp^fes - will >rfemilfc <fr oni * its men . 11 Thoqtralriti ty» 
I have usually employed* has < hefenj frohi g < raio» 
and* a i hah to! threeigbaiiad <evej*y >houb; bnti/’sfrotlfti 
threfr closes bemdminmfeted>*Wfcrre J thtt 1 fet^r Tbturtty 
the. 1 frOqudney ^f the supply iniay ; We dihritiishcd/ay 
the?" patient! may ahtidpate/fld relapse.' w, Th^cafefc f 
should hei 'ctoseljl watchefty the&fote, le&t'subfe ^rbi-‘ 
phiows*moment'he for Wer lest*/ .m. u 

As I am not writing exclusively for the prtfe’ 
fessiony Mihitrteftdte*'dfi d&tetft is 1 l!ihitee&&stry J J *the 
outlirieilfere'gnvern is ^uffhc’i^nt’ tb ^hota the deadly' 
character* tof tthe {bi|ioiis^remittent ,n fev , erS f ‘ df C&n u 
trailIndia/ai>^eM as-ttt^ -impokane^^bC^ettding 1 
tonits secbnddrylfornfl and ^n^aleeeenjeb.’ 1 ^ 

The .next class-off fevm'fo which tHd inhihitiwts 
oft Cenjbral India kte liable/* ia bf the’ Intermittent 1 
type ; or ** fever.and agile;-’ as-it is; more commonly 
styled fey. mompro&ssional'Angio-Indians.* On* the 11 
subject of these disorders I shall not detain' the* 
reader. longy as I have * nothing .of movblty- to offer 
in excuse, for so 1 doing* These fevers assume every 
shape, from the-quotidian to the double quartan. 
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The quotidian ague I have generally found the 
most intractable, and, in one instance, it seemed to 
resist the therapeutic influence of quinine. If the 
intermittent is of long continuance, it is apt to 
merge into a continued form of fever, after which 
the chances of recovery become materially lessened. 
As the use of quinine would then be no longer 
admissible, recourse must be had to less trust¬ 
worthy remedies. 

There is one circumstance attending the adminis¬ 
tration of the sulphate of quinine in fevers in India, 
that is not apparent in temperate climates; I 
allude to the peculiar effect, even in small doses* 
which it produces on the sensorium- One or two 
doses, of two or three grains of quinine in each, 
will sometimes induce all the symptoms of ner¬ 
vous apoplexy^—rsuch as, ringing in the ears; a 
sound as if heavy rain were falling; a tightness 
and fulness* as if the head were bound with hoop- 
iron ; an agitation and restlessness which incapa¬ 
citate the sufferer from applying himself steadily 
to any pursuit: he being, as he describes it, “unr 
comfortable within himself.” In ordinary cases* 
however, these ejects,do not arise; and there is 
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no impediment to the use of this highly valuable 
medicine,-—a medicine which, without question, 
has, since its first introduction into India, been the 
means of keeping alive hundreds of our fellow- 
creatures* 

In this part of Hindfistan many of the natives 
treat their fevers by rigid abstinence. They call it 
by the term Lhonghan. When a man has deter¬ 
mined on putting this system into practice, his re¬ 
covery depends entirely on his constitutional sta¬ 
mina. The fever is literally starved out of his 
veins; for I have known a man go fourteen days 
without tasting a particle of food. If his physical 
powers are good, he rallies; but if he is not strong 
in constitution, which is most frequently the case, 
the Lhonghan system, like its prototype, homoe¬ 
opathy, proves to be but an unjustifiable trifling 
with life, and is sure to kill the patient. 

The tenacity of life in some subjects is most 
wonderful. Long after every particle of muscular 
fibre has been absorbed, and the frame, from dis¬ 
ease and starvation, attenuated to such a degree 
that the bones have literally come through the 
skin ; nay, more^ when worms in dozens have com- 
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mdqeed devouring/.the ibody, thd'heart's'actrionhaS' 
cofttinuedy lafflddife>ftr.d:pyS'bqen sustained i 1 "' 1! 1 ' M' 

!The disorder which coim;s'ne^'itvthe l llstdf ttialfe- ■ 
diesis cholera— the opprobrium of‘the*'medical 
ait. As: long' * as 'this- disorder was > limited to the 
continent of Apia;< thebe tras'rtoend'tb theihtifcndos 
which weite; thrdwn -out "% the-lei-ldirtg 11 niteihbeW ‘ bf■ 
thh "profession lat'hAmd, 1 at 1 tHe' ^xpeftsb’ of "their" 
brethren in thei East, 'touitHingHhefif 'perttetfAtiOrt 
and' jwdgmeht itvriot-Tfrayteriiig (MS' - cord plaint 1' 
They themselves, ehly 111 desiring 11 -to * ■ witness' this L 
scourge' , of"tihe t cd«<itryi"that "they 1 rriight'-:at onee- 
rescue ■ the 'community fVdm lihd' iriimiAbnt AAdgfet* 
to {tt4iichf they Wfere' bxJsiteWlj 'by thb dt-tade 1 ’ndtSofiS 
and "jtijtine ’'fcbndttCt exhibited; tt4"'ihejf ,, t , Hod^htV' 
by'jtheir * lefSS 11 dibthigtii^hbd' 1 pfofbssitinAl' ' 

who were attached to the putilHtf v Tfl 11 >J 
Eait. 1 i( fetfonel 1 ; 'hbwUer; 1 tt&'tHty - '^p^edi 1 'th</ir 
w»H '‘Wv'Aal&bd j° ahd ,ll tri^ t« 
natidk, lhby ,J faurid, )l fl l k ttiellttdr ?&uffi&fenfey 1 ' J <rf il 
an lj kh6Wri4tmedl^,‘ ^Wifeh^fb^dd 'the^buttiHfefe 11 
of-4tWi‘y"'rAp6tt ‘frbrti 1 i E&^, '%&' 1 W6l"withbitt' ; 

fotmdatiotti 'Atid 1 ' eertsWly/ iP the" physicians -iA ! 
Asia wbrei Weakb etthugh“t6 1 "'retalktb" 
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r/KOgufr-tu gumeah, (they whulduiomdiave/ah ample< 
opportunity,, n -Nevery .perhaps, i kasithtre bden-sabh' 
a 4wcre*!litftt(le,mhibitipa since s physio-Was- rfreetid 

iiuo- ^ pjjofessicin. mui i<l<>-i,(i|i, ■<i(i — / a : ion > -i —ji! 

- ,JIpidetnifi nftholisBa baying- so iirecently i ravaged■ 
evetlyiipnrt'.flf (thfeuCpntinent of-iBuropfe, 'a 'minute- 
history, .ftf^ifumugj.hefsuipcrfluous.i: -In-India,ovhert - 
ai\, European, is-peizediwith thftdistempBr^the-usfialn 
pracftieet-is if get ibipodi from bhq.urmldft possible 
Shpi)lfl, ( tilfte, stage of, collapse,,have aeb.injibefoie, 
medtipaLaidi has.iarriYpd,-,ftnd (the bkx&d.'htwte be* 
coins- - stagnant,, it>-,-thei ,. winty i hot 1 tubpent ine, i m 
sometimes-, dry, I iflefnnqie. i 1 «W ,njbbftd I - over! I every-, 
po);t,,pf,,thff„hqdjfi; H^atf-they. 

can, -be,, wpdp,, skept qqnstwdy i&Yflir,i,t-he., I sp%e^, 
w fc‘te< 1PPWfe«hiWd.-d<tfrf pipqd - hrwdjr, are , (liberally, 
adrnini^erpd AP^ r d^iy f , ,, ,,„i ,„( 

Ml %, -fid^Rcan,. Miliary, .Jdqspita).,^,^^,; 
Pc^ ^filutjope, of caidfon^tq of podd,. ha'fi ,heqp, 
injected,veins ,qf .qltqlerq,,patdeptg. ^ut, 
withqut, apy .permanently gqpd effeqt;., ( , ,Tlie ! Ee i yi,v;el J ( - 
ho\Yqyqr»,whiph i,t pt fi/st produqes, is very remark¬ 
able. The, patient> in a .few moments after the; 
introduction of .this salt into the-blood, looks up 
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like a new man: so great is the change, that he 
appears comparatively well. But this alteration, 
is not lasting. In the course of two hours he 
again flags; and notwithstanding the injection is 
repeated over and over with a corresponding tem¬ 
porary success, the patient, each time, suddenly 
reviving, is yet all the while gradually growing 
weaker and weaker, and eventually expires. 

Cholera is of frequent occurrence in Central 
India; Bundlekund being the province in which 
its ravages were first so severely felt by the Indian 
government. The grand army of 1817, on its 
way to the Mahratta country, under the personal 
command of the Marquis of Hastings, was nearly 
paralyzed in its movements, from the dreadful 
havoc which this scourge committed amongst the 
troops. In cholera cases in India cantharides 
plaster fails to produce vesications on the skin. 

Among the native community the lancet is 
seldom used, principally on account of the great 
personal objection which they have to its employ¬ 
ment. The disorder is by no means so intrac¬ 
table in a Hindi or Mahomedan, as it is in 
an European; and, if the two first, in whatever 
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stage the case may be, apply to an English sur¬ 
geon, his remedies will be likely to cure them. 
The epidemic, however, when once it breaks out, 
generally carries off great numbers of the people. 
It is regarded by them as a visitation from above, 
and only to be removed by the same Almighty 
Power that has seen fit to afflict them with it. The 
Hindfis are taught by their priesthood to put im¬ 
plicit dependence on poojahs and other sacrificial 
offerings at the altars of their deities, rather than to 
seek for relief from the physical remedies which 
Divine Providence has placed within their reach; 
and thus the poor creatures die, family after family. 

With regard to its essential character, I believe 
I can safely state, that amid the whole medical 
service of our Eastern empire, consisting of about 
800 members, I do not think twenty will be 
found to advocate the doctrine of the contagious 
nature of cholera. It breaks out and disappears 
like an influenza; and no one ever thinks of shut¬ 
ting himself up, or exacting a quarantine, because 
the cholera is raging. 

Autopsy in India, as in Europe, has thrown 
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no li^ht on the pathplogy of cholera^ Out of num¬ 
berless ^ca^es tha^t it hfts fallen to npylot to ex¬ 
amine, with the exception of a slight morbid blush 
the peritoneum jcoyeriqjg the upper surface 
of thjas stpmaph, I know, of no appea,rance indicative 
of a.deviation from the natural state. . 

nl *>!(wl '/ '»iM I,.' i , .(if 2s i ’ (i t' m| 

j The Drpcuncyl|is or Guinea-worm is,very com¬ 
mon among the,people in the marshy villages of 

-alP yuifttaf V. «f| fJ .« m d *’ 

Central India. Under certain circumstances it is 

-I ViTmif> 'Hit .fl MJlffl / *! 

a disease .of excruciating suffering. 

ti Ilit ,,j 

. The villager is first made aware,of his afSictiqn 

nu.^ift T>qv*r» ‘•tin •lUu.ii. j« t i t «»u 

by the swelling of his limband an inability to 
it, except with great pain. Poultices ^rnpde 


use 


from .the .leaves of the ueem 7 tree (Azadirachta 

t>om |jiim»r ’ZIi j»* i 4 • 11**»7 ijT T ir mi// NMvT«* T 

IndicaY are immediately applied to the swollen 
» ^ys a,small pus- 

tb^a^es.ajjpar^f^fV^ich, on, being. pricked 
,$‘fh a,^, phorysof,a piinute white 

a,shi;ed of .decayed 
li^amentoiis^ip^tter.,, £his, is,the, extremity of the 
wopm. j^s sooin as it appears, the usual practice 
js ? tp tako.llpld o^ it, geptly yn,d ( niake two, or three 
tyres ,9vep a pip,all bit of foiled paper. Tjte pipe 
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or buttee, as the villagers baft'it, bf paper, feeing 
retained at the moiitliof the orifice, and! {he heeni 

' • »•« » I'.f. itt's'L-. *•«<(,, -I '.'if '!.*/// Mffn 

poultice again applied. 1 

The next*day ah additional turn or twh is made 
over the'tube’of pWper, and so' on, day by day, a 
portion of the worm is secured till the whole is 
wound off. Should the animal* be unfortunately 
broken in the process of Winding, the residue 
recedes within the flesh, and the poor sufferer is 

- _ > ’ i i * ' i * j * % VI • 4 ’ ‘ 1 1 i * i t / 1 * ‘ y J 1 • m lj 

doomed to pass an indefinite period till it suits 
the pleasure of the troublesome creeper to again 
come forth. Sometimes ! these worths are two feet 
m length.' * 1 ' ' ' 

The plan which’ I have generally found most 
expeditious in disenihnglirig them from their^ strong 
hold, is,‘ first, to secure theerttremily m (he man!- 
ner just described, and theil to direct a'fuft'stream 
of water to 1 fed played ( bii T The 1 diseased ItrAbV l 4*he 
ap'plicktidh of the ebld'tbthb ‘t ^ ^jipcat*^ 11 to 
paralyse ! thd ’ Toiitractilfe {Wet hf 1 the 1 ' worm,’ * for 
in a minutes It yields freely 1 ’to’gentle exten¬ 
sion. Th lhi&’ mhh'Abl* 1'have 1 fVe^uehtly got 6iit 
as milch as -a* fboi of J thb * irit4Wbpet , ■ in One 


morning. 
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The received opinion is, that the dracunculi are 
generated in the body from the use of bad water, 
and my own observations go to confirm this view 
of the subject It is not only unwholesome water 
but the use of impure food generally, that leads, 
in my opinion, to the evolution of these creatures 
in the cellular texture of the system. For I never 
recollect meeting with the disease except among 
the lowest classes in the abodes of wretchedness 
and want. Village chumars and other outcasts 
of the Hindti community subsist exclusively on 
domestic pigs (the most abominably filthy feeding 
animal that exists in Hindustan, and consequently 
never touched by any but pariahs), and when these 
are not procurable, on any dead animal substance 
they can find, such as horses, camels, or elephants. 
In addition to this, they drink the water of stag¬ 
nant pools, and, therefore, it is very possible that 
with diet such as this, their flaccid and attenuated 
frames should predispose them to the generation 
of these worms, the rudiments of which have been 
taken in the food. 

Captain Burnes, in his Travels into Bokara, 
mentions that <t i the water at this place is bad. 
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and said to be the cause of the guinea-worm, a 
disease frightfully prevalent in Bokara, which the 
natives will tell you originates from the water; 
and they add that these worms are the same that 
infested the body of the Prophet Job.” 

Concerning the remaining diseases of Central 
India, such as rheumatism, dysenteries, cataracts 
(which are very prevalent), and other ophthalmic 
complaints, calculi, &c., 1 have nothing new to 
offer. These diseases are for the most part closely 
allied to those of a similar character in other 
provinces of Hindustan, and do not therefore claim 
particular notice. 



CHAPTER m 


Indian sphrts— 1 ^ 0 ^ 1mritih£—■'Mgers’ love for' humaft flesh— 
jUioof-r-lioJic^r—iifturaion' in. . which a the-bwir is shot jo her 
den—he young- —FisJjing—-Monlf^ysr—VyiUlbpej— 

'Tppss. J^vers, ofi .field , spbrts who have nevtor bOtlri 
yfc,^ndia, #*UMPt, duly estimate: the exquisite 1 gratify 
cation which (that Country affords. Throughout the 
vast .provinces, of the empire immense quantities' ttf 
yfild animals abound ; and whether thedesircbe for 
pedestrian,,equestrian, or elephantine exercise, the 
sportsman need never remain idle for Want of occtr- 
patiqn to.suit)his' peculiar taste. At*all times, and 
in every season. the thicket and the wild paSture- 
landstpem with animated nature. With no restrict 
tions. to, cramp, or, destroy his roaming propensities; 
thq iqost fastidious of,Nimrods may dash alter his 
qqarrypver mountain, or through dale, there being 
no.pjverjaplestipr warn Hina from the land; while 
the fowle^ Of the rifleman* never knowing what the' 
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next moment may bring forth, is for ever kept in 
a state of ecstatic excitement, which completely 
tames his latent passion for home preserves, and 
renders green meadows and barley-crops for ever 
afterwards flat and distasteful. 

To such a pitfcli of. Sriteiisit^rate the feelings of a 
keen sportsman frequently wrought, that these exr 
citing moments are afterwards treasured for the 
bare pleasure which tlieir recollection affords; and 
throughout the chequered career'of subsequent lif$, 
ax# again and again produced from the mysterious 
laboratory of the mind* in fresh arid • gloving pe¬ 
riods,, after.having pndurod personal encoun¬ 

ters with the grizzly boar, daring conflicts with 
the savage tiger,, or the noble, lion; can Submit tel 
the. daily iroutine of whistling on his dogs* arid ex>- 
pending stmalb shot upon- birds.? ■* Hence erCry 
Anglo-Indian, on returning to the pastures of his 
father-land, ‘ scion grows careless and indifferent 
about £eld*fowling*sports. The impressions of his 
earlier days are for ever starting forward in his 
mind’s view ; and his thoughts constantly revert to 
the spirit-stirring times, when, beating through the 
wide wastes of thick grass and stunted brushwood, 
VOL. II. L 
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liis ears were continually assailed with the delight¬ 
ful words, “ Soor! Sahib, soor ! ” or the not less 
cheering sound of “Herun! herun!”—-A boar. 
Sir, a boar! ” or - a stag. Master, a stag ! ” 

As I have before stated, the variety of game in 
our Indian possessions is immense; but of all the 
different kinds of sporting which the destructive 
disposition of man has yet discovered, hog-hunting 
is indubitably the best. By many the precedence 
is given to tiger - shooting; but those only who 
have engaged in both can fairly determine the 
point; and every pig-sticker to a man will declare, 
that no field-sport can be found so exhilarating as a 
chase after a wild hog. Unfortunately for the 
lovers of this sport, it is only in certain provinces 
that the country is sufficiently open to enable f the 
riders for the spear * to get after their formidable 
game ; whilst to shoot them, unless in self-defence, 
or in a dense jungle, is barely tolerated. The early 
dawn is the time usually selected by Anglo-Indians 
for this wild diversion. 

- Bearer! ” 

-Sahib!” 

-Top dughee ke wut hum ko jugaqoo: our 
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sono! syees se koho komeed arabee ghora tyeyar 
kurna.” 

" Buhoot atcha, Sahib.” 

Such would be the nature of the dialogue be¬ 
tween a forester, who purposed to emulate his bro¬ 
ther Nimrods in the following morning’s chase, and 
his personal attendant, ere dropping his lids for the 
night; which elegant Hindfistanee is to the follow¬ 
ing purport:— 

" Bearer! ” 

" Sir !° 

“ Wake me to-morrow morning at gun-fire. 
And, do ye hear ! tell the groom to have the grey 
Arab horse ready.” 

“Very good, Sir.” 

In hog-hunting, it is the pace that kills; and 
unless the sportsman be mounted on a thoroughly 
efficient nag, one that is in every respect fully equal 
to his work, he had much better remain away; 
as an ardent spirit can ill brook disappointment, 
and what grief can be more poignant than that [of 
seeing the whole field giving the go-by, and, in 
spite of every effort, each competitor first scoring 
the pork! He who aspires to winning the tusks, 

l 2 
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must order the best 1 liofsb in thb stable !b 6te 
brought out, and then he'may safdly veftftitfe'fco 
enter into competitiofi'w , it!h / hiS cohi^&nibtis fof'thO 
laurels of the day. "' l ' ,<f i; ,I, ‘ ' ' 

Owing to the intricate nature of th'O'grdihidm 
which boars are found, th6 surest-fbbt^d hordes l hrfe 
needed; and, for this quality, nb otheV tfUriky'bf 
horse can be compared to the Arabian. When 
pacing slowly on a'high road, the stnoothnesy bf a 
table will scarcely prevent an Arab from 'sVntti- 
bling ; but when excited, there is' no h6i*s£'th&t 
will pick his way over rotigh and bushy‘ground, 
so well as the breed of j the desert. ‘ Tile lifts tof 
country which 1 the 1 boatf iiisu’kllytakds his'CukfOihets 
over, is either one Series bt'dedp holes, malib tty the 
'animats themsblvik In ‘their feeatch after- foOd^ or 
thickly-studded felishes*, from two tdthteO'fketfhi^h, 
surrounded by small mounds bf earth' " “ » j< ; ' | 
In tower Wi'hd&Stkh, 'especially about- Mootshe- 
dabad, which' is the ’finest' district'in *all'Itiditt‘for 
hog-hunting, an did* bbkr Will sometimes lead his 
pursuers a dance 7 across jheel^, 1 nullahs] raVines; and 
swamps, at! a racing pdee the ‘whole! Wayi 11 At other 
times lie will 1 iake ! i*o the ihulberry plantations, out 
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of which it is pe^t to impossible to drive him. On 
ajl such, trying occasions, to borrow the sporting 
phrase, the.Ar ( a^, “ is.your, only.” These animals 
are less fretful than the Indian horses, and conse¬ 
quently, ,pick out their way better; their mettle, 
tpo* is nnoi,\e. lasting, and their activity in extricat¬ 
ing thopaselves, when in difficulties, so great that 
w,e rarelya ; good rider thrown. 

. ,There «are, few, situations i;i which judgment in 
typing t is more required than in wild hog-huuting. 
J|t ,is this circumstance which makes so many 
UjObtamiuded youths handle the spear. We con¬ 
quer,difficulties by daring to attempt them; and 
of pourse, in proportion to the hazards encountered 
in the phase is the ,extent of the hunters field of 
reputation measured. But if judgment in riding 
down the boar be essential, it is no less so in the 
proper use of the spear. 

The weapon,the Moorshcdabad men most ad¬ 
mire i&a, bambop,, from six feet to six feet six inches 
in length* with,a well-tempered, small, sharp iron 
point, loaded ut the opposite extremity with two 
founds of dead. 1 In the chase, the spear, if pos¬ 
sible, should never be.parted with, but held steadily 
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in the right hand about a foot and a half from the 
leaden top. As the boar charges down, it glides, 
by the mere act of collision, smoothly into the 
interior of the bearded monster, and as quickly 
out again; as the horse dashes impetuously for¬ 
ward. Sometimes the spear is thrown, but this 
practice must ever be condemned. For besides 
being unsportsmanlike, as indicating a dread of 
coming to too close quarters, it is dangerous, not 
only to the rider himself, but to the rest of his 
companions. 

The spear, should it miss the beast, is apt to 
turn, on coming in contact with the ground, and 
in a close chase, where the party are all together 
tearing on at the top of their speed, by sticking 
with its point upwards, may run into the chest of 
a horse, or seriously wound the nether limbs of 
the rider. 

To lodge the first spear, or u score the pork/* 
is the bone of contention with all hog-hunters: 
the tusks of the boar being the just reward for this 
triumphal feat. It may appear incredible that 
a large animal like a wild hog should ever be 
missed when charging down on his pursuer, but 
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such is the fact; and it by no means follows that 
the first man up should gain the tusks. He 
undoubtedly shares the best chance, but still there 
is hope for the hindermost; as the boar, when hard 
pressed, will first charge on the hunter, and then 
in an instant joggle across the front of the horse. 
Unless the rider be therefore a skilful hand, and 
has his horse well under control, before he can 
get the head of his steed round, those in the rear 
will have fallen foul of the beast and won the tusks. 
Up to the moment, therefore, of “ scoring the 
pork/’ the sportsman, in a well-contested field, is 
never certain of his prey, and consequently should 
on no consideration relax in his efforts from over¬ 
weening confidence. 

Wild hogs, when they are first disturbed, gene¬ 
rally mako oft* as fast as their legs can carry them, 
at a speed that keeps a horse in full gallop. When 
they get blown, which they are sure to be, after 
a time, the pursuer gains on them rapidly; and 
then the boar, finding all chance of escape at an 
end, takes™courage in his desperation, and turns 
to charge on his assailants. These are the mo- 
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mentsof fc hogrhunter’s hopes, and witha .steady 
hand An4 : ,lo^r|>/Wsed .slpeariihe ..gallops, forward.,, 
boldly to meet his reeking foe. •,<•> u,, 

. ,'JRiore. are, instance*; however* -on; . record' ®f . old 
jointers disdaining^safety.byjflight,land from,,the, 
first moment of being disturbed, noblytakin^ their, 
stand iandt I grinning (lefiapco.' at, . a whole, (field i df 
riders..,, Such a fellow ip ope i which; all, true (sports-, 
men gjpry.in,,for-he> is sura.to din hard ;.andfrom, 
having his powdrs. unimpaired, will, (charge 1 with 
such strength, anfl rapidity, that; to, plant I the .first/ 
spear,, sin hid body ..unscathed,,. ,must "indeed 
ascribed' ,to> .luck i of, no. oojmmtm > order?, >. Both horse 
and man stand a> greet, chance'of being- grievously, 
wounded,, .with. tbe> consolingproject ‘df' a three 
weeks’.in-door residence before their ey asu ‘ '»di v 1 
, .The/diversion qf. itigUr-ishobting,' 'though it iihay 1 
not'be, (efctecined _so • exciting ■ as 1 iliejg^Utttiwg,’ 1 by 
the. mosy bealleus followers I of,.the 'latter ‘sport, 1 yet 1 
is- ,dn#, fraught with dangef'j'dhe 1 charge ‘froth a 1 
Wounded, tiger, being often exceedingly terrific, and 1 
attended with distressing and sometimes fatal eort^ 
sequences*! 1 ilfi ho ( ehn.steal. unawares upon "Iris 
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prdyy whether man or r beast; he'iw-ill 7 makc^ Un'' 
attempts butt rainely will ! he be found ope’niy assall- ,: 
ing his foe. -" ,,? /i: v • 

An in stance * illustrative of this fafct was 1 told 1 Wie 
by'igtn>'esteemed friend/ who residesill the"NwN‘« 
bdd&l While marching, one morning early; through 11 
a lonely part of the Bhopal State; he fancied theft'" 
he heard some one coming up in the rear; turning 1 
himself round on the saddle, to see-who it hlight 
be* judge his horror when he found that the sound’ 1 
which had attracted hiis attention proceeded frOm 
a tiger, then within a few yards of hirti. In an, 
instant the * rowels of the: spurs < were buried’ in’ the 
horse's flanks,* and the animal urged to the top j 
of his:speed., The momentary expectation of feeh 
ing the tiger, on the shoulders prevented him for 
the,,first few nlinutesfmn looking round. * ■' Wlibn 
he.did venture to peep over )tlie right shoUldep> | mye 
friend found, to >his joy*, that, his enemy had pauee&d ? 
the ,heast remained standing! far; i oil theprdad.ibe-f 
hind, sjtiU gazing; towards the runaway horse >awk 
rider. v -i . ’.i! si *s •'<«- mi " h 

- On marching, though Bundlekuatddn themonth 
of January 1834, I fell in with three tigers—two 

l 3 
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TIGERS. 


of whom crept away as soon as they were perceived* 
while the third remained stationary. 

From excessive debility I had been unable to 
ride on horseback subsequently to my departure 
from Saugor, but, was carried each day’s journey 
in a palankeen. The identical morning of meet¬ 
ing with the tigers, however, I felt better; and 
determined on exchanging the horizontal position 
of the palkee for the upright seat of the buggy. 
I was getting on very well, and had nearly com¬ 
pleted the day’s march, when, as we passed along 
the foot of a low range of granite hills within sight 
of the ancient city of Seerinuggur* one of the 
troopers who rode with me as an escort,, cried out* 
" Sher! Sher! Sher! Sahib, Sher!” At first, I 
thought that they were * mistaken, especially as 
I threw my eyes about the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood* and saw nothing. “ A tiger,” I replied* 

what ;doi you mean? ” As I said this* one of 
the men rode up by the side of the vehicle and 
pointed* with, his hand* to the hill. 

Sure enough he was right. About half-way up, 
on a large bare block of granite, were to be seen* 
not one only, but three tigers* sunning themselves 
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iri the morning rays. After looking at each other 
for a few seconds two of the animals, which were 
small and not more than a third grown, moved 
off round the edge of the rock and disappeared, 
leaving their mamma, as I supposed, to take care 
of herself. I pulled up the horse for a moment 
to have a more steady view. The troopers, how¬ 
ever, soon persuaded me to drive on, especially 
as the creature was growling, and had flogged the 
rock two or three times with its tail. I did so, 
and we soon lost sight of each other. One of 
the horsemen galloped back to direct the servants, 
who were still in the rear with the sleeping tent 
and horses, to come by another road, as there was 
a possibility of their not escaping so easily. 

At Seerinugger I inquired of the people if they 
were aware of the near contiguity of such for¬ 
midable marauders; but no one seemed prepared 
for the intelligence. tf No bullock or buffalo had 
been lately killed/’ they said, "and therefore it 
was fair to infer that these j an wars had only 
recently taken possession of their present resi¬ 
dence.” 

Tigers are said, when once to have tasted human 
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afteifwardsi tto isdl. Other kinds; 
,ftnd., 9 pe ^or^itiwQiMPirciHttrtahtes which, haw come 
tp,my, jknowledge, go to confirm.,this belief..<>i Not 
Wy. long .ago. a-tiger. destroyed three,. carriers 
of, ,thp.government mail .i^iRUfioessian! vThemail 
for,, .Calcutta; leaves,, i Jubbulpor* every evening. 
About, midnight,, the .man to whom it is intrhsted 
has,.tOilpass [through, a wild .jungly.!district, >be^ 
longing. to the j Thakoor , Bishun,,Singh. . These 
carriers fta;e.usually,called, <dak. .mtnerfl*,but>the 
speed / at,iwbjch j they,, travel. may be i estimated^ 
wfhen>itiiR> stated] that a letter from. Central.India, 
tykes tjwebrfi, days ■ in reaching!, Calcutta lr~ut,. dis» 
tynceof .about iSOO,,miles. „At,,the: time, .however, 
that liallnde to*,an,,attempt was, made, to .facilitate 
thodransmission of the. cross countryi mails*;. hs.the i 
ppstj ffftpti'(iC©ntral India was.,termed, by meana; 
of,.bjOrfiVR, In, ,th?, saw, manner as the .letters,are 
cppyeyod alpng. the^onavas andiQaiwnpom-,road-. 
Itytyyg.of, horseSi Wftro plaoed. at givw* distances,. 
and.^Jtei.lottyptbag, bandpd,from.lono ; dak, ,ipan > to,, 

tlteCpther,,...,) ,[|| i_,,ii|ii |,lii.w, i w.i.il/. .rni-wd, 

In, the,(-performanoft. of . this. .duty,, .the., .letter*, 
cwirier,,,(thenj,mounted. ,pn : ,a : ,horse). has,Ho .pass,. 
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about midnight < ' through^ a wild Unlrihaftitied 
tract of country; Deaths j from*-tigers are 1 by 
my r means unusual In this part Hifdlftitart*; 
and when oile 'morning accounts came in y, to‘ th6 
postomaisler at Jubbulpor^ 1 thait' the 5 pbsttrihifs 
body, in a‘'dreadfully 1 mutilated* slate; h ha!d 'bekd 
found; near'a rivulet in the part of’ the* country ^ 
hate just alluded to, the circumstance; 1 although 
a-distressing ohe* >did ; hot cr6atef that strong 
sation among the community whudi a similar'ev£ht 
iii> a less dangerous province* might probably 1 IvaTte 
occasioned. The ldtter-b&g waS fotthd" rnilbUdliddy 
notifkr frohi the dead body of the man i ; and the boiiy 1 
beast, on which hebadbeen riding grAairtg-close hW 
Tiid vdcailcy occasioned by the'mettVdd&h! Wa$ ? 
immediately - filtod- up by Otte bf the numeToh's* 
hangers on to be found about every' dffiblal i r&rf'-l 
dence ‘in' India. Nd bn# dOdbted 1 thht the fiVsfc* 
poor fellow‘had 1 been killed‘by & 1 tiger 1 i arid'Hib' 
usual ! goverament tew&rd' bf ten tupeek ; ^a$'offered' 
byithcpoUtibal officer in ‘Charge Ofthd Jhbbuij?cirb K 
division, to whoever would bring in his head.' 1 ’ Th$ J 
career 'of' iShe ebebud 1 'mart was’ tt» { Vdiy' ’short otfe, 
for op the 'fitst night 1 in Which^ hc'' attetoptixhW' 
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pass the road, he met with the same fate as his 
predecessor; his body also being found dreadfully 
mangled. The flesh from the whole of the inside 
of one thigh was torn completely off, and the 
throat horribly mutilated. The horse, as in the 
former instance, was grazing on the road side, 
with scarcely a scratch on any part of his body. 
The reward was How trebled, and a pressing 
message sent to the Thakoor to exert his influence 
among his subjects to get the animal destroyed. 
This Was just such an affair as Bishim Singh 
really liked. A man,—devoted to sports of all 
kinds, he now not only had an opportunity of 
indulging his taste, but at the same time of 
pleasing the English Burra Sahib, whose favour 
he was always anxious to enjoy *. 

A grand battue, or honkwaee, according to the 

Hindflstanee phrase for this hunting assemblage, 

. . • '' 1 

* As a striding example of the Thakoor’s sporting ihouk he 
built a house within the cantonment of Jubbulpore, that he might 
be near the thglish officers to assist rind accompany them in 
their, (field-sports. He reared two tiger cubs, which his people/ 
found in the jungle ; and when I was at Jubbulpore, on a short 
visit in 1828, they were about a third grown, and trained in 
hamessUo duaw’a light 7 
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was ordered without delay; and a gathering to 
the amount of some hundreds of persons imme¬ 
diately took place. In the mean time a third 
man was with difficulty induced to undertake the 
conveyance of the mail bag. Horrible to relate, 
he too met with no better success; for, like his 
brethren, he was also killed, and found partly 
eaten by the roadside. After this third calamity 
became known, no one could be found to accept 
the post of dak carrier; for till the tiger, or lion, 
or whatever beast it might be should be killed, 
the road could not be passed without incurring 
great danger. A second proclamation was issued 
from the office of the principal assistant, and the 
reward raised to 100 rupees (£10) for the animal’s 
head. 

In a sic volo sic jubeo state, the people are not 
long mustering; and on the second day in which 
his commands were issued, Bishun Singh had as 
many people about him as he wanted. The party, 
therefore, sallied forth, in number about 300. 
Michauns, or temporary platforms, raised upon 
bamboo stakes, were erected in different spots con¬ 
tiguous to the rivulet near which the unfortunate 
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meiji jijid, been killed. ^he people fqrmed into 
line, wiljh Bishpn Singh ?j.s their |e^c|er. r | Some 
werq paouijted,, but the greater yiymber were (jii 
foot,—promoting, thqir object, and encouraging 
themselves by constant shouting. , The country 
was full of jungle ; j^nd for the tyro first dpys they 
were unsuccessful. Throughout the night a maji 
with a loaded matchlock kept watch from off pach 
miehaun; but no glimpse of the object which 
they sought could be obtained. ( r , ( ,j j 
Towards the close ( of the third day, however^ 
the elephants w^ere heard to pipe;, and in a few 
minutes, one, of the party who was intrusted 

•; „ i !/.,.> n> '' '\r m « .*■ j t »' u‘ * r: ■ >!'•!•. 

with a Majiton^ o^ which, by the wa^ the 
Thakoor had f seyeral, .espied the gentleman tlipy 
were jn search of, stealing pw r ay tfirpu^h th^lon*. 


jBa.n&l—b^ngl-r-right an,d left—followed each 
other in q^uipk succession; and with ppcb precision 
w'eye the ^adly conteptp of the two barrels put , 
in* that .tjhe jjnonster bjip the } dust, bei^g kpoc^ed 
sprawling on the ground.. The shouting that no^r 
followed f wps deafening. , It j^rpved, the lprg;e^t 
tiger that had ever been seen. The head was 
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soon 1 removed) and 1 'dispatched express into Jubbul- 
pore by the Tliakoor) and ihe reward immediately' 
paid* from tlie public treasury, and distributed by 
Bisbun Singh among his peopled The road after 
this was again deemed safe, and the dak carriers 
pa4ed and repassed without molestation/ 

Tigers are so abundant' in some parts of Hindu¬ 
stan, that to shoot ten or a dozen in one’campaign' 
is not 1 considered to lie any extraordinary sporting 1 
feat. I recollect when at Cawnpore in 1^30,'a 
party of three Anglo-Indians, who, having procurecl 
three months^ leave' of absence from the * coin- 
manefer-in-chief, determined'upon making a rcgu-‘ 
lar crusade, and, going off into the Fyzaiiad jungles 
in the 6ude territory, they brought home foriy- 
nihe skins, kitted by the trio within 1 that short* 
period. 

It is not often that lions are found in Central 
India. 1 Irl 1 $34,* however, a very large liohess wai 
shot 1 in ihe’ great forest'of T^heindoo Klheiree ift 
the Reytee"division. saw the animal’s skin,' iiut 


fi i( ? iL »iJj' . ;»u.» 

did not take a measure of it. 


■»l{ * u I v >u; j "l. ; 


IiTtfie jungles of (Central Thciia large black* bears 


i J>‘iJ» '»il i „U‘I ; 


l*y»i J’ /'» I.‘.,11 *1,1. 
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are found. They are extremely savage, and, like 
the other mighty denizens of the wildrf, are exceed¬ 
ingly tenacious of life. 

On the confines of a dense jungle, twenty miles 
to the south-west of Saugor, I was once so fortunate 
as to shoot an enormous shc-bear in her den, while 
nursing three cubs. This piece of good luck was 
the more valued as the circumstance was most 
unexpected. A brother fisherman and myself were 
out enjoying our favourite sport of mahaseeah 
fishing. The rivers of Central India abound with 
fish, such as mahaseeah, rou£e, sowlee, calabanse, 
and, in a few streams, trout. 

Our tents were pitched at Rangeer, an obscure 
village, held in rent-free tenure from the British 
government, for the purpose of keeping up a police 
guard of six men at a pass in the hills, amidst the 
jungle, three miles from the village. 

By means of this guard, tigers and other wild 
animals am scared away, and the road kept open 
for travellers. Rangeer, which is a charming spot, 
can boast of as fine a piece of romantic scenery as 
is to be met with in any part of Central India. 
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Here the Duhar winds its devious course through 
a gorge in the sandstone hills, having rugged cliffs 
on either side 500 feet in perpendicular height. 
Everywhere angular projections alternate with 
slightly sloping recesses, into which the autumnal 
rains deposit an annual supply of soil to support 
a growth of rank shrubs and forest trees, which, 
by the stormy force of the tufans and other tropical 
gales, have in many places lost their equilibrium 
and slid far down into the depths below, while 
from the crests of the bare rock are to be seen 
clusters of honeycomb hanging pendant over the 
abyss, stocked with myriads of wild bees. 

The distance between these frightful precipices 
does not exceed 200 yards, of which the water 
occupies a part only, the rest of the space being 
stocked with a perennial mass of vegetation in its 
rankest and most luxuriant form. I am told that 
to stand on the edge of this terrific gorge, after the 
first burst of an autumnal storm is over, and to 
look down on the foaming torrent below, presents 
one of the grandest sights that well can be con¬ 
ceived. It was in a cave at the foot of the cliffs 
in the midst of the deep jungle, in the bed of the 
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sfrfeanv that»Abe ishedjeririhad taken tip! her resi* 
deace, and-suspected by the Tillage people to have 
deposited her young there. : . •». /<i » m*. , 

liiBy a winding!and. very;intricate*path- wo Ide- 
scerido& Aotho bed of the streamy and soon 1 began 
to exercise* .our- piscatory propensities am the noble 
bttlp r aflfjritnahakeeah./ Our/sport was incomparably 
ifine^u nNoi disciple of Walton had ever* planted 1 foot 
-befprei on the marlgin «of; this sequestered riaer 5 1 the 
pools jofi which, literally .teemed with fish. Gare- 
lesto in their safety* * the finny race -sported with 
thjfc bfiit in the -thosltdeligbtM/feeling of . conscious 
-security. «* In 'size they; wpre somewhat small. ;The 
largestiwji 1 caught*did mot' exfceed eight pounds. 
- At), first \ it jwagr. unfortunate^ The ;silkrwonn gilt 
5 snapped three successive times while* playing with 
the fishv 1 This accident "is always a- grievous one, 
for as sure*as ever a fish breaks-away* the escape 
'is 'communicated"to "the rest of the^finny race in 
^ho 'nbighbourhdod^and the sporty excepting , for 
small' fry, that identical 1 part^ spoiled for the 
daiy. Tliis was the morei provoking*<.as -my, coip- 
il pamon was safellyi landing ihis. prizes, as fast as .he 
..could' kilL- them. . i However^, wjithout being , dis- 
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heartened,! I repaircdj the doss each lim&as* speedily 
aSi possible, and- before the! day ( was'over was 
rewarded by an ample supply. • *' / 1 '* 1 n •• \ 1 
* Th© stream in the, month of February is srtiall, 
and this being the; time df the year in which we 
arrived at Rangeer, our fishing was confined to its 
deep st;ill waters. A«, we moved along from place 
to place I Observed that the frOoks wore discoloured 
With smoke* which,* on inquiry * J» found : to r be 'pro¬ 
duced from the fires, kindled by the ; villagers <tp 
destroy the bees previous to robbing them of their 
honeycomb. As wbllasl recollect; tho‘ people 
told methata small quantity of brimstone >was 
always added to the>wood 'before settingvit’on.firfe. 
The greatest prec&ution* is necessary on these Oceh- 
tisions, for the 'disturbed insects williattack, and 
effectually sting to death arty man dr be&st lliat 
happens • to' cross < their i path. , ■., Thousands are 
i killed! bylihe sulphur fumfcs awl > drop down out of 
j the: combi'' Wo> were -particularlyi ctogedutowibe 
■ silent; and< to prohibit our attendants,, aft tongas 
- ‘we were under tlie * pendant habitations \ of thtsc 
4 little f labourer^>which we could just.,distinguish 
hovering about; their eellsi«frbm shouting of making 
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any kind of noise, lest their irritability should be 
excited and our persons be made to suffer. 

The narrow escape which some horses of mine 
once had, from the grooms not having taken the 
precaution of first looking into the tree before they 
kindled a fire under it, I have already mentioned 
in a former part of this work: so that having, I 
may say, bought experience, I did not require much 
pressing to instil into the minds of our followers 
the importance of the villagers’ recommendation. 
Indeed, they werO, I believe, quite as well aware 
of it as I was, for one or two of the attendants then 
with me were present when the uproar in camp 
took place, and witnessed the pitiable condition of 
the groom who dashed into the midst of the swarm 
to liberate the poor horses from their pickets. 

Throughout the day we were highly entertained 
by gangs of merry roistering devils of grey mon¬ 
keys ; who were for ever on the move, curveting and 
frisking from shrub to rock; at times perching 
themselves close by our side, and looking on as if 
they took a lively interest in our concerns. In the 
early part of the day, we were nearly a mile distant 
from the deep rocky fissure which the she-bear 
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had chosen for her den, but we had been gradually 
drawing towards it, and had at length got so near, 
that, before we could again find any good fishing 
ground, it was necessary to pass the domestic 
abode of this sable creature. Our situation for 
some time had been by no means a safe one, for 
the male bear was known to be in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and, for aught we could tell, his wife might 
also be out taking the air. A consultation was 
therefore called. To get at the pool below without 
following the course of the stream, required that 
we should retrace our steps, ascend the cliffs by 
the winding and intricate course by which we had 
descended, and then walk at least a mile and a 
half* Our decision, therefore, was to brave the 
danger. I called for my double-barrelled Parker, 
and introduced into it a brace of balls. My com¬ 
panion also loaded his gun, and, from the villagers, 
we gathered a matchlock or two, and a few tulwars. 
The path being narrow, only one could pass at a 
time; while the grass and tall leafy bushes on 
either side, were so thick as to render them per¬ 
fectly impervious to the efforts of man. As my 
gun was considered the most dependable one be- 
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longing .to the party, I took the lead, the rest, to 
the number pf, twelve or fifteen, filing close aftet* 
me. I, must confess-that I felt somewhat nervous. 
Every moment became more and more critical, 
and not an eye was unemployed;—before—behind 
-r-to the right-r-to the left—every direction was 
scanned, to avoid, if possible, the catastrophe of a 
surprise. On-^on-t*on'—wo went, till the load of 
snspense .wa$ removed, and all could breathe again. 
Tbe danger had been passed; Lady Bruin did not 
make her appearance, and we reached the open 
ground in safety. Here the servants got literally 
laden with fish, and the day being now far ad¬ 
vanced, my companion and self determined on 
winding up the sport by going in search of the 
bear. 

For this purpose, the head man of the village 
and twelve of his people, armed with tulwars and 
matchlocks, conducted us by a stony foot-path, 
first along the course of the stream to a ford, and 
then by,a winding track up the precipice, till w T e 
reached the top. We now found room to walk 
abreast, and moved on together until we stood 
over the opening into which the atiimal had been 
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seen to go. 1 FbUeHving thfe stepg 6fthC Villag^ 
Jemadar we now descended the precipice by a cleft 
which occurred' in the rocks, occasionally swinging 
ourselves over the ledges by means of the toots or 
houghs of. trees. When we» had reached to withiit 
forty yards >of the hole which was supposed to 
form the ,mouth ofthe den, we camb to a tre& grow¬ 
ing tout) of, a Orach in the sandstone. Prom this, 
accompanied by die matoklock man; I lowered my* 
self down, about thirty feet mote, the roots of 
shrubs and the projecting angles of stone affording 
the means, to another tree, from whieh I could 
command the mouth of the cave.. Here we stopped 
and took up a position. 

The men from above commenced operations, by 
rolling down large stones, and making a great 
shout, in order, if possible, to arouse the creature 
from her lair. . They did not labour in vain. A 
few minutes after the matchlock man and myself 
had, planted ourselves in the aforesaid tree; we 
espied something moving within the dark aper¬ 
ture, and in another moment I discerned the 
fa<# of Bruin, apparently, inquiringly directed up¬ 
wards, a? if desirous of ascertaining the cause of 

vol. ii. 
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such unprecedented annoyance. The glimpse was 
but a momentary one, for in the next instant a ball 
shattered her occiput, and she bit the dust. Although 
the head was the only portion of the animal that 
had been seen, and our position, with reference to the 
opening of the den, an oblique one, my matchlock 
companion was so convinced that I had killed the 
beast, that he was for scrambling down at once to 
the mouth of the hole, and dragging her forth. 

Before I permitted him to do so, however, I 
thought it as well to discharge the left-hand barrel 
into the aperture, although the moveable object 
had disappeared, and nothing having the sem¬ 
blance of life could be discerned. I feared that when 
he got down, he might find to his cost that she was 
only wounded, and, before bidding adieu to the 
flitting scenes of this transitory world, might give 
him a more hugging mark of her close attachment 
than he would altogether relish. Moreover, I 
strictly enjoined him to fire into the cave imme¬ 
diately he got opposite to it; while I kept an 
anxious watch from the tree, ready, in case of 
seizure, to send forth a second edition of leaden 
persuaders. No assault, however, was made. 
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The man found, as he predicted, that the 
bear had been killed on the first shot. He fired, 
notwithstanding, as I had directed him. The 
young ones, from the time of my discharging the 
first ball, began to cry piteously. 

The village Jemadar and his men now de¬ 
scended the precipice to the mouth of the cave, for 
the purpose of getting the beast out; but, to the 
surprise of every one, it was found that the hole 
that admitted of a passage when alive, was too 
small to drag the body through when dead. The 
walls of the aperture being solid rock, we had 
no means of enlarging it; and, as night was now 
fast approaching, we were compelled to give up 
the attempt, and leave the carcase of the creature 
blocking up the hole. 

The next morning at sunrise w r e were again at 
our work; and on taking a more accurate 
survey, we discovered the den to be formed by 
a deep broad fissure in the sandstone rock, ex¬ 
tending up the precipice, and opening by a wide 
mouth, which was overgrown with weeds, within a 
few feet of the top. Down this shaft one of the 
men, by means of a rope, descended: for it was 

m 2 
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found impossible t6 driag lVl the bekr out by the 
ordinary passage; As ^ooti' aS life 1 reached l thb 
bottom of this dark cave the young dfies gave 
tongue, as befbre, setting up a most piercing cry 
of lamentation: There were three of them; tW6 
males and one 1 female. Two were alive; One Of 
the male cubs had been killed by a ball. 

Having secured these noisy little creatures, w& 
next proceeded to hoist the old mdfher but. The 
hind legs being well lathed with the rope by 1 the 
man in the den, all hands clapt oti above; and after 
a long pull drew her body up, and got it out through 
the aperture. The rope waS orice itiorb lowered for 
the young ones and the mani, who returned to us in 
safety. He told hie When he came up, that there 
Was no bedding of any kind in the deft'i the rough 
stones only having 1 been 1 apparently scraped 'away 
that the young ones might lie on the fine sand. 
According to the villagers’ account the little inno^ 
cents were a month old : they were Very' fat, and 
about the site of an ordinary cat. A shpply Of 
milk wasiproeured fbr their morning’s meal,‘which 
was discussed voracioisly by them. They WbVb 
Jthen made over to one of the* servants fbr t^ani^or^ 
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tation to Saugor: and my piscatory colleague being 
indifferent about them., I took charge of both. At 
a subsequent period I presented one to an esteemed 
friend; and up to the time of my leaving Central 
Jfodia, t retained the other in my own establishment* 
iVs an excuse for not earlier dropping in on this 
troglodite family, I must urge the excellent diver¬ 
sion which the rod and line afforded us. An idea 
of the sport may be formed when the reader is 
told that those fishermen who have been so for¬ 
tunate as to have had the enjoyment of catching 
salmon in.thq wilds of Connaught declare, that the 
mahaseeah, found in the rivers of Hindustan, afford 
sport equal to that which is obtained in the pursuit 
of the delectable fish of the rivers of Ireland. 

The mahaseeab, or marsir, for it is spelt both 
ways, is the most powerful of the finny race taken 
in the Indian rivers. One weighing fifteen seers 
(thirty pounds) was killed by my Rangeer col¬ 
league in tfie Beos stream, near Saugor. His 
tackle was of the ordinary salmon kind, and the 
fish so large and strong, that it took upwards of 
half an hour to land it.* The clear bright waters 
of the Nerbada abound with fish. The mahaseeah 
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in particular, and at the wild and deserted city of 
Mundlah there is a rapid, which falls into the 
main stream, nearly opposite to the ruins of the 
fort, stocked with immense fish. 

The first two dashes, after feeling the hook, 
made by the mahaseeah, are splendid. With a 
check on the reel, I have had five-and-twenty 
yards of line carried off without a stop! and the 
lengthened buzz imparted to the ear all the while 
that this little machine is in motion, forms a sound 
of the sweetest melody. On reaching the middle 
of the pool a jerking manoeuvre will oftentimes be 
resorted to, for the purpose of breaking from the 
hook. These are moments of the utmost danger ; 
and while they last, fairly bring the heart of the 
fisherman into his mouth. The greatest judg¬ 
ment is required in the management of the line 
at this time; for unless the gear be good, ten to 
one but the fish gets away. Finding himself 
foiled in these two attempts, the mahaseeah will 
dash away a second time, and then jerk again. 
By this time his strength gets apparently impaired, 
for he will permit himself to be wound in very 
close, and a novice would consider the sport over. 
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JBut an old fisherman knows to the contrary, and 
that a new and severe trial is certain to be made; 
for no sooner does the mahaseeah feel the shelvy 
side of the bank, than in the turn of a moment he 
again dashes out into the centre of the deep water, 
and struggles his best. This will be repeated over 
and over again. So that the greatest precaution is 
necessary; and without a clever assistant with a land¬ 
ing net, the moment of seizure is as critical as any. 

The trout of the Indian streams have blue 
instead of crimson spots. The best rivers for them 
are the Parbutty in Meywar, and one or two of 
the Malwa rivulets. 

There are an immense variety of field sports, be¬ 
sides those already enumerated, such as jackal 
hunting, with English thorough-bred fox hounds, 
coursing, deer stalking, hyaena shooting, hunting 
wolves, quail, partridge, jungle fowl, and hare 
shooting, all which I must pass over. The few 
particulars I have given will, I trust, be suffi¬ 
cient to substantiate the opinion expressed at the 
commencement of the chapter, that the sweets 
of Indian field sports, for ever after, render the 
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green pastures and barley-stubble of our father- 
land dull and distasteful. 

I now conclude my imperfect delineation of some 
of the more striking features of the ‘ brightest jewel 
in England’s crown,’—of a country whose natural 
resources are yet so unimpaired, that it may, with 
truth, be said to be only leaping at the present 
moment into useful existence;—of a country whose 
vast and fertile provinces impress the mind with 
a conviction of its being gifted with perpetual 
abundance, and of being possessed with the im¬ 
perishable element si of national security. In short, 
an Empire which, whilst holding out commercial 
advantages of the first order, and encouragement 
of every kind to the man of enterprise, presents 
to the searching eye of the philosopher and the 
enthusiast, a grand and varied field of the most 
enlivening and beautiful description. 
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No. 1. 

BOTANICAL GARDEN NEAR CALCUTTA. 

Near Calcutta, on the banks of the river Hoogly, the 
beautiful Botanical Garden of the India Company is situ¬ 
ated. Here is to be seen, vegetating in all the grandeur of 
tropical growth, the productions of every warm region; 
and nothing is more conspicuous than the varieties of 
stupendous creepers from the kingdom of Nepaul. 

The garden has attained its present state of perfec¬ 
tion under the able superintendence of Doctors Rox¬ 
burgh and Wallich. It has fortunately always been a 
pet with the respective governments of India; and, in 
consequence, considerable outlays have, from time to time 
been made, to keep it in the most perfect order and effi¬ 
ciency. To enable travellers, and others, to avail them¬ 
selves, as much as possible, of the benefits of this 
establishment, the superintendent has a supply of seeds 
and roots always ready for those who may apply for 
them. 

Through this garden, the Otaheite and Bourbon 
sugar-canes have been introduced into Hindustan. Cap¬ 
tain Slceman on his return to India, in 1827, from the 
Mauritius, brought cuttings packed in sand; and, on 
reaching Calcutta, transferred them to Dr. Wallich for 
propagation. Two years’ nursing sufficed to produce a 
sufficient quantity to enable a supply to be forwarded 
to the interior, to Captain Sleeinan. This officer, at the 
time, was holding a high political situation on the Ner- 
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badd, and, .in consequence of the interest taken by him 
in the propagation of this beautiful variety of cane, it 
has been there successfully .cultivated* 


ON THE PRODUCTIONS OF TWE' INDIAN , gOItl. tf&fc k 
GOVERNMENT BOTANICAL GARDEN A* SAHARUrfrtjR.* 

1 . , ! i , ‘ ( j j' c,’ • 1 ; «♦ 

Tub, northern, like the southern parts of Jndia, enjoys* 
tvyo cpps during, the year—-one called Kkureef sown, 
in May and June, and reaped in October; tbe other> 
sown in October, apd reaped in March and April, called; 
the tlubbee crpp, 

t The latter, embracing the months which approximate) 
in^, temperature to that of the seasons in colder coun¬ 
tries, correspond .with them also in the nature, of. the 
grains cultivated,; as, for instance,,of gramma* wheat*, 
barley# oats * an d ipillet; of leguminous , plants, peas, < 
be^ns, vetch, tares, chick and pigeon peas; of crucifer# , 
—species, of sinapiq and allied gepera cultivated for oil 
seeds; and of the umbellifercs , the carrot, coriander,> 
cummin, species of Ptychotis and pcenioulunp panmo- 
rinm ; as well as of other tribestobacco, flax* safflower 
and, succory. Hemp, exists in abundance in a. wild 
sfotp, but is only used for, making an, intoxicating drug : 
(Chu,rus and bang). Almost all the esculent, vegetables 
of European countries succeed remarkably well during 
the cold yreather in India, . , , i ,« 

! Jn the rainy season, a totally different set of. plants,• 
engages the agriculturist’s attention; as rice, cotton, inn 
dgjo, maize;, Holctys ? orgjpm, species of Panicum , 
Pqqpalqm aud Bluesinei, of leguminousiplants, species/ 
of fihaseolua znd Doliqhos ; many of the Cucurhitace#*/ 
as, well as Sesampm* and the species of Solatium , for. 
their esculent fruit. Gfipger, turmeric, and pan or betel 
le^f, do not extend quite so for northward* The Crotch 
larifl juncea w&ffibisqus qanmbinu^* are everywhere 
cultivated for the purpose pf, yielding fibre for, fpper 
making. 

As with perennials of other kinds, so it is with those 
yielding fruit of an edible nature; many, both of tropi- 
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cal and temperate climates, succeed nearly equally In 
the northern parts of India. Sb that,* taking the Saha- 
runpore garden as ah example, We have collected in’one 
place, and naturalized in the open air, the various fruit- 
trees of very different countries, as of India and China, 
Caubul, Europe, and America* 

Of those belonging to hot countries we have the 
plantain, custard apple (Anona squamosa), shaddock, 
orange, lemon, and guava, With the mango, tamarind 
and others. Which are ctitnmon in every 1 part of Indiri. 
Of Chinese fruits, the ledhec, loquat, longan , Warftpee , 
flat peach, and digitated cltrdn are perfectly naturalized. 
Of fruit trees from more northern countries, as Caii- 
bul and Cashmere, and fVom the hills of Europe; there 
are the almond, peach, pomegranate, nectarine, apricot, 
plum, grape, vine, apple, pear, qtiirtce, mulberry, fig 
and walnut. Of useftil trees, of cold countries, which 
thrive in what is at some seasons so hot a climate, pines, 
oak, maple, dog-wood, service-tree, holly, juniper, and 
box. Of American trees, besides the Lcbntana and Cacti , 
the logwood, mahogany, Parkinsoliia acullata and Acer 
negunda , may be instanced as perfectly naturalized. 

That to hope for success in the cultivation of a still 
greater number of the useful plants bf bther countries, 
is not chimerical, is evident from the result which has 
already attended the attempts which have been made; 
particularly when we take into consideration that coun¬ 
tries which have many valuable productions of their own, 
have already possessed themselves bf those Which were 
originally peculiar to India. \ 

It is of some parts of Chiba and Japap, as well as of 
America, New Holland, and the Cape, parts of Persia, 
Arabia, and the north of Africa, corresponding in lati¬ 
tude, and a good deal hi climate, particularly in having' 
hot summers and rather cold winters, that it would be 
the most desirable to acquire the productions, whether 
these be the gift of nature, or the restilt of the success- 
full application of art.— 
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ON THE CAPABILITIES OF THE NARbAdA SOIL FOR THE 
SUGAR-CANE CULTIVATION. 

•Sugar-cane is pretty extensively grown in Central In¬ 
dia ; but the species which appears to be indigenous to 
the country, is a miserable wiry kind, of a light straw 
colour. There is a second sort, much larger than the 
foregoing, the bark of which has a purple tint. I have 
no doubt of the soil of the NarbAdA divisions being ad¬ 
mirably adapted for the propagation of the sugar-cane. 
At present, the cultivation is carried on in the most care¬ 
less and slovenly manner, and in very detached localities. 
Nothing, however, can afford a more convincing proof 
of the titness of the soil for the culture of the cane, 
while it at the same time marks the devastation which 
these once fertile provinces have undergone, than the 
number of old stone sugar troughs which the traveller 
meets with in spots long since the undisputed posses¬ 
sions of wild and luxuriant nature. 

Notwithstanding that Hindustan is the acknowledged 
parent of all sugar countries, we find her now immea¬ 
surably inferior to all her progeny in every thing that 
relates to the culture, quality, and manufacture of this 
article. In the West Indies the old Indian cane, which 
was the kind first introduced, has long since been dis¬ 
carded, and replaced by Otaheite cane. The result has 
amply justified the propriety of the change; whereas in 
Hindustan, till within the last few years, this variety of 
the plant was never seen. 

The reader, I presume, need scarcely be informed 
that the canes furnished by the islands of Otaheite and 
Bourbon are admitted by all planters to be the best. 
Some of these canes, when ripe and trimmed in a fit 
state for the mill, have weighed as much as seven 
pounds, which is two pounds more than the largest 
picked caues of the old kind ever weighed. Moreover, 
they ripen sooner, and are ready for cutting in ten 
months. The juice obtained granulates quicker and 
throws up less scum in the boiling, than that which is 
procured from the older varieties of the plant. At Ota- 
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heite some of the joints have measured nine inches in 
length and six in circumference. Besides these quali¬ 
ties, the Otaheite cane possesses a property of incalcu¬ 
lable advantage for the arid climate of Upper Hindustan, 
and that is, a power of resisting the injuries from exces¬ 
sive dry weather, longer than any of the other kinds of 
cane. 

Next in value to the Otaheite and Bourbon cane, 
comes the China sugar-cane. This variety of the sugar 
plant was imported into Bengal in the year 1796, by the 
direction of Lord Cornwallis. Dr. Roxburgh tells us, 
in one of his communications, that this cane was pro¬ 
pagated by him at the Botanical Garden near Calcutta, 
and subsequently distributed throughout the empire. 
Owing, however, to the extreme hardness of the bark, 
the mills of the country were unable to crush it effectu¬ 
ally, and it never got into general cultivation. Dr. 
Roxburgh, however, considers that the cheap but pow¬ 
erful mill in use in the Ganjam district, an allusion to 
which has already been made, when noticing the capa¬ 
bilities of the soil along the line of the Delhi canals, to 
be fully equal to the purpose. According to the report 
of the Government commercial agent at Radnagore, 
and of the superintendent of the government sugar-farm, 
long since abolished, at Mirzapore Cutra, the China 
sugar-cane sent to them from the Botanical Garden by 
Dr. Roxburgh, not only resisted the ravages of the 
ivild ants and jackals, two destructive enemies to cane 
plantations in Hindustan, but yielded double the pro¬ 
duce of the common Bengal cane . 

The propagation of this variety of cane, for the reason 
above assigned, was never followed up, and at this pre¬ 
sent time 1 am not aware of its being in existence in 
any part of India. 

In the brief notice of the Botanical Garden near Cal¬ 
cutta, I alluded to the circumstance of Captain Sleeman 
having introduced the Bourbon cane into India, through 
the medium of this establishment. The field for his 
operations was the Nerbddd valley. The cultivation was 
commenced under his own immediate superintendence, 
ui.d flourished so well that, in the year 1831, he suggested 
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to the Calcutta authorities, in his capacity of Principal 
Political, Officer of the division, that, in order to insure 
the stability of this valuable culture, to the gradual but 
total extinction of the miserable thin 1 variety at present 
grown, they should establish* a nursery* or cane*farm, 
whence their native tenantry might be supplied with cut* 
tinge for seed, and by this means give encouragement 
to its introduction through the country, by lending their 
countenance to the undertaking.' ' 

This advice, it should be stated, was given by a gen^ 
tleman thoroughly acquainted with the native character, 
and whose official capacity authorised him to offer it^ 
—who knew the native mind to be so firmly enslaved 
to the prejudices of custom, that without the influence 
of a powerful example, it would be next to impossible 
to effect on it the smallest innovation; and, “ that, in a 
case of this kind,* Id use the language of the Political 
Agent at Benares, the far-famed Jonathan Duncan, 
when addressing his government on this very subject, 
tf the cultivator must literally be bribed to procure hie own 
advantage.” The Calcutta authorities, hoVvever, did 
not see the necessity to identify themselves With any 
such plan as that suggested by Captain Sleeman; and 
therefore proposed that the stdek of Bourbon canes 
which he had accumulated, should be distributed among 
the farmers, at a charge; sufficient only to save the 
government from any loss. This was accordingly dbne$ 
but the simple circumstance of these beautiful canes 
requiring more space for Cultivation than the plantew 
have been accustomed to allow for the indigenous varie¬ 
ties, impresses these ignorant people with' the belief, 
that the extra ground required equals, if not exceeds, 
the difference «in the siae and productiveness of the two 
sorts; so that* after all the expense and gratuitous trou¬ 
ble which, has; been incurred, first in Obtaining and 
transporting the canes »from the Mauritius—introduc¬ 
ing and bringing, them to perfection in the f NarMdh l 
valley, there is great doubt whether the Culture wil! : 
ever became general in this part of the country, 'unless 
it is undertaken and followed up by the enterprising ex¬ 
ertions of European private individuals. * ' 
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Captain Sieeman, to his praise be it recorded; has 
persisted in retaining a nursery of these canes, and 
within the past year has supplied many of the sugar 
districts with cuttings as seed. So highly are they 
prized by the enlightened sugar planters of Oude, that, 
setting aside the objections of their brethren in the Ntir- 
bidd valley, they earnestly desire to obtain them; and there 
is every reason to hope that here, at least, the cultivation 
will become general. Eight years’ trial has proved the 
fitness of the Narbiidu soil for this new variety of crine, 
as the plants of last year, 1836, showed that, they had iti 
no respect deteriorated from their original standard. J 

The object being to increase the stock as much as 
possible, no large quantity of juice was ever submitted 
by Captain Sleeinan to the boiler. Experiments, how¬ 
ever, were made, and an experienced manufacturer pro¬ 
cured from Lucknow, a distance of 350 miles, to super¬ 
intend the process. The results were highly encou¬ 
raging. Notwithstanding the disadvantage of manu¬ 
facturing on a small scale, the grain was strong, and 
the price offered for the sample in the Mirzapore 
market the second in the list of the day. 

Anxious to try the capabilities of the Saugor soil in 
the production of the Bourbon cane, I procured, in the 
year 1832, from the Jubbulp&r stock, which has been 
raised, as before stated, from cuttings procured front 
the Mauritius, as many canes as ten camels could 
conveniently carry. These I planted in a piece of 
grouud newly broken up, but by no means the best 
to be found, for the soil was shallow and arid. The 
dry season proved a very long one, and therefore en¬ 
tailed a greater cost for irrigation than usual. How-' 
ever, the oanes grew well, and when ripe fetched In the- 
city bazar quadruple the price of the ordinary cane of 
the country: the one selling for 3 and 4 pice each, 
while the other only realized half a pice, or at most’ 
1 pice* Besides the rattoon crop, I reserved canes suf± 
ficient to extend the cultivation to another acre, and 
when the season for cutting them came round, the appli- 1 
cations I received from the retail dealers in sugar cane 
were numerous. Tina confirmed the correctness of the 
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report, that the cane of the previous year was highly 
approved of for its sweetness and juiciness. I parted 
with about a third of my stock, which I found sufficient 
to repay me for the outlay which had been incurred. 
The plantation was further extended, and in 1834 
amounted to five acres. It was my intention, after this, 
to have entered on the manufacture of sugar, but, 
owing to a severe illness which came on, I was pre¬ 
vented from carrying my intentions into execution. 
Samples sent to the Mirzapore market from Jubbulpur 
have realized the best prices. 

The mode adopted in the planting of these canes was 
the same as that followed in the island of Mauritius. 
Grooves were formed four feet apart from each other, 
into which the cane cuttings were laid in threes ; a 
space of three feet being allowed between every plot of 
cuttings. Each piece of cane had from three to four 
joints, and were laid in the ground as follows :— 


Previous to planting, the precaution taken by the cane 
cultivators in Central India was carefully adopted. Each 
end was dipped into a composition formed of buttermilk, 
assafcetida, and mustard seed. This is done to prevent 
the white ants from getting into the substance of the 
cane and destroying it. Unless this precaution betaken, 
especially in new land, there is great danger of the 
entire plantation being destroyed before the seed ger¬ 
minates. The canes ripened in ten months. They 
were planted in February, and cut in December. By 
growing in threes , in the manner above described, the 
plants, as they get high, become a mutual support to 
each other in tempestuous weather, whereas, if single, 
the wind would inevitably blow them down. 

The capability of the Saugor soil for the propagation 
of the Bourbon cane is, I think, sufficiently established; 
but were I to have an opportunity of again trying the 
experiment, instead of planting the canes exclusively in 
the black volcanic soil, I should be disposed to mix with 
it a third of red sandstone earth, which is everywhere 
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abundant. The black soil, especially the Kabur land 
when new, is very adhesive; and although, as in another 
paper will be shown, it is a powerful soil, yet from the in¬ 
ability of the roots to shoot through it easily, the canes are 
apt to be stunted in their growth. As an illustration in 
support of the propriety of this recommendation I can 
adduce a striking fact. At Jubbulpur, which is about 
136 miles distant from Saugor, pine-apple plants thrive 
in the greatest luxuriance ; but they never could be 
made to grow at Saugor. All the plants which were 
sent over from the former place became, in a few 
months, sickly. As they had hitherto been planted in 
the ordinary garden soil, which is a rich black mould, 
it struck me that the introduction of a third part of 
silicious earth would have the effect of keeping the soil 
loose, and enable the plant to thrive, by allowiug the 
roots to shoot more easily through it. I desired the 
gardener, therefore, to make a mixture of one-third gar¬ 
den earth, one-third manure, and one-third red sand¬ 
stone earth; and having mingled these well together, 
to transplant the three plants then in the garden into 
this new soil. The benefit was immediate. The plants, 
which had only been existing during three preceding 
years, for vegetatingis too strong an expression, soon be¬ 
gan to recover from their sickly condition. The leaves, 
instead ol being tipped with the marks of decay, beaame 
green throughout, and clearly indicated the restoration 
of the plant to vigorous vegetation. The plan was 
adopted about the same time by another gentleman at 
the station, whose garden lay contiguous to mine, and 
whose plants were in a more forward state, and the fol¬ 
lowing season (J833) lie had the gratification of cut¬ 
ting a large pine-apple of most exquisite flavour, which 
was the first that had ever been produced at Saugor. 
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ON THE IMPORTANCE OF PROMOTING COTTON, OPIUM, 
RHUBARB, AND OTHER VALUABLE CULTURES IN INDIA, 
BEING THE SUBSTANCE OF TWO ABLE PARERS READ BY 
TttB HONOURABLE H6LT MACKENZIE AND DR. ROYLE 
BEFORE THE ROYAL ASIATIC' SOCIETY OF LONDON* 

•' March, 1836. 

Mr. , Mackenzie paused to remark on the single ar¬ 
ticle of cotton. It had become, he observed, almost 
d necessary of life to a large proportion of our manufac¬ 
turers ; and it was fearful to think how much we de- 
pehtjed for it oil a single source of supply. The thought 
had struct him forcibly when passing lately through 
the manufacturing districts of Yorkshire and Lan¬ 
cashire ; and, observing the apparent prosperity which 
was everywhere displayed, he learnt, that the activity 
of {he demand had reduced the stock in hand to what 
Would suffice for the consumption of a few weeks only* 
He had that Very ^morning been looking into a valu¬ 
able Work, Bainps*^ History of the Cotton Manu¬ 
facture,” some particulars in which it might be useful 
to notice. The facts stated relative to the soil and 
climate adapted for the different kinds of cotton, would 
be seen to afford a strong presumption, that India 
Would not, be found wanting in any essential requisite 
for the production of the best, provided our cultivators 
emulated the care of the Americans in the choice of 
soil, in the use of manure, in the selection and change 
of Seed, in' planting, weeding, thinning, and pruning, 
so as best to give health to the plant, and, at the same 
time, to prevent the waste of its vigour in the produc¬ 
tion of useless foliage; a,nd if they did not spoil their 
h^rtest 'uy carelessness in gathering, cleaning, and 
lacking it. 

f The vast extent to which cqtton has long been 
gtbwn in India, and the exquisite beauty of 6ome of 
its manufactures, are! only additional reasons for pro- 
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securing inquiry, it being still true that, in regard to 
the mass of the cotton produced, the processes of that 
country were, when compared with those of America, 
very rude and inefficient. The activity of the Ameri¬ 
cans in meeting the demands of commerce was no less 
worthy of praise and imitation. It was, stated that in 
the year 1784, an American vessel arrived at Liver¬ 
pool, having on board about eight bags of cotton. 
These were seized, in the belief that cotton was not a 
product of the United States. In 1832, the cotton wool 
exported from that country exceeded 322,000,000 lbs. 
of which more than 228,000,000 were brought to Great 
Britain. The total produce was stated to be about 
400,000,000 lbs. 

Cotton grown in the Tinnivelly district by the late 
JVJr. Hughes has long and always brought the highest 
prices in the London market. A letter from a friend 
at Liverpool dated November 1834, states “ that last 
week four bales of Bombay cotton were sold here at a 
higher price than the bulk of the American cottpn. 
Of the total import of cotton into Great Britain thia 
year (1834), expected to amount to 930,000 bales* 
about 700,000 are from Ameripa. The present market 
price for this, excepting some 20,000 or 30,000 baleSj 
of a very superior quality, called Sea Island, is Sjd, tor 
Hid. per lb., but the four bales from Bombay, grown 
in one of the Company’s experimental gardens, sold 
last week at ll|d. A very good judge pi cotton here 
thought it not quite equal to Mr. Hughes’s Tinnivelly, 
cotton; but either is enough to confirm the fact that 
cotton can be grown in India fully equal, or rather supe¬ 
rior, to the bulk of the American cottpn; and from Mr. 
Hughes continuing to grow the finer kinds, the infer¬ 
ence is, that it pays as well as (or probably better 
than) the common kind.” 

With respect to the quantities imported, the same? 
gentleman continues, w Some here view almost with 
alarm, the present state and future prospects of cottpn, 
and think the subject worth the attention of govern¬ 
ment. From the great increase of consumption,, esti¬ 
mated at 0 or 7 per cent, more than last year, and 
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from the imports this year, being only about the same 
as last, our stock on 31st December next, for the king - 
dom, will probably be smaller than we have had for 
the last seventeen years. It is expected to be less than 
150 bales, or equal to about eight weeks’ consumption. 
On the 31st December 1825, we had enough for thirty- 
eight weeks’ consumption ; since then it has been gra¬ 
dually reduced; to sixteen weeks in 1831; fifteen in 
1832; thirteen in 1833; and this year 1834, we expect 
to eight weeks.” 

At a late meeting of the Agricultural Society of 
Calcutta, the President stated “ From the trials already 
made, and results obtained, there could he little doubt 
as to the success attending the introduction of a superior 
description of cotton.” On the same occasion, Mr. 
Willis stated “ that he had examined a few specimens 
of cotton at the request of Messrs. Gunter and Hooper, 
grown in some part of the Upper Provinces, and said 
to be the produce of Upland Georgia seed, of which the 
staple was excellent.” Some parts of India resembling 
Egypt in many points of vegetation, we might with a 
little care grow cotton as fine as the Egyptian; and 
Mr. Johnson of the India House, states that Egyptian 
seed, sown in India, has given the best returns. 

Malwa, Cutch, Guzerat, and the table land of 
Bundlekund are the sites apparently suited to the cul¬ 
tivation of cotton, not only because they are already 
great cotton countries, but, as it is said to prefer a 
volcanic soil, the decomposed trap-formation is the 
nearest approximation, and, in many perts, it is called 
“ black cotton soilthe supply of nutriment by the 
roots not appearing to be deficient, the elevation of the 
country warrants our inferring, that, other things being 
the same, the greater rarity of the atmosphere will 
favour exhalation, and, through checking the excessive 
growth of the parts of vegetation, assist the formation 
of cotton. 

The primary necessity of attending to the nature of 
the soil is too generally acknowledged to detain us on 
the present occasion. Agriculture, though usually 
practised as an art, is a science so entirely dependent 
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on the laws of vegetable physiology, for the effects 
produced on the growth of plants, and the formation 
of their secretions by the several stimulants of light, 
heat, air, and moisture, as well as the nature of the 
nutriment afforded by the soil, that we cannot hope to 
succeed in improving old, or introducing new cultures, 
without understanding the subject as well in its gene¬ 
ral bearing as its special application. 

The physical properties of plants, in connection 
with their structure’ and natural affinities, is a subject 
which has been so fully impressed by the celebrated 
De Candolle, as not to be omitted by any one desirous 
of applying the science of botany to practical purposes. 
Fixed to the soil, and subjected to the atmosphere, with¬ 
out the will to choose or the power to reject, we need 
not be surprised that, dependent as are the secretions 
of plants on the vital powers peculiar to each, that they 
should yet, in their proportions and quality, be much 
under the control of physical causes. Hence it neces¬ 
sarily follows, that the processes of agriculture and 
gardening in one soil and climate, may be those un¬ 
suited to another, though the country may upon the 
whole, be very favourable to the product required. 
Thus, if in a mild temperature, and not over productive 
soil, we require to stimulate a plant with richness of 
manure, this will probably be detrimental where high 
temperature is added to moisture of soil and climate; 
but, it may happen, that the same products will be 
obtained by diminishing the supply of nutriment by 
the roots, or favouring the escape of superabundant 
moisture in the leaves by a free exposure to light in a 
more dry and open atmosphere. But as the comparative 
moisture and dryness of the atmosphere are only to be 
ascertained by hygrometrical observations*; which have 
only been partially made in a few parts of the world, 
we need hardly be surprised that the subject has been 
neglected both by cultivators of the West, in the accounts 

* The meteorological tables published in the preceding Appen¬ 
dix will be found, I trust, to assist the practical agriculturist in 
this valuable department. 
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they have published or the planters of the East in the 
processes which they have followed. Accordingly we find 
that where ^nature happens not to have made the du0 
allowance between the richness of the soil and that of. 
the atmosphere for the plant experimented upon, men 
of 1 mere routine, by simply adhering to the practices of 
other places have failed in a culture, when* if the play 
of vital functions, as controlled by different physical 
states, had been considered and accounted for, the 
result would probably have been very different. In 
India, failure seems generally to have been caused by 
an excess of nourishment in too rich a soil or too hot 
an atmosphere, or from a due want of correspondence 
between the richness or poverty of a soil, or the mois¬ 
ture and dryness of the atmosphere. 

From the improvements which have already taken 
place in the manufacture of particular articles in India, 
there is reason to hope for the best results with respect 
to that of others. Indigo will strike every one as the 
most remarkable instance. 

Opium, so long considered necessarily inferior if it 
was East Indian, has been of late years produced of A 
very superior quality, as is evident from the quantities 
of morphia yielded by different kinds as given by Dr. 
Smyttan: Bengal 3, Malvva 6, Turkey 6and some 
from Bareilly as high as 8£ per cent*. 

* To this Dr. Royle adds the following note. u I have been 
informed by Dr. Spry, F.&.S. of the Bengal Medical Service, that 
the opium cultivation has been extended to the Cawnpbre district; 
arjd the opium produced there has been reported by the person 
appointed to test the drug, as the best quality of all that is received 
at denares. The cultivation was attempted a, few years since 
and proved a failure i but owing to the exertions and good 
management of Mr. Reade, the deputy-collector, the Indian’ 
government is said to have derived a net profit in the first year, 
1833, of 50,000 rupees (5000/.); the second year 75,000 rupees 
(7500'/.); arid fast year the quantity was expected to be 200 m&ns$ 
and it 'will' go on gradually increasing.’ (Private lettrr to,£>r. 
<Sjtrp.) Still further'north, at Sahatuhpore, Dr. Rbyle himself made 
opium in 1820, Which was submitted 1 to the Honourable Holt' 
Mackenn^thenT>rritorial Secretary to the Supreme Government 
of India, w^ich tla^M^dical poard .pyQuopuced't t<vbeequal if 
not superior to the ‘finesf Turkey tbjit cpnofs into th*txnarket alp 
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If we look to the commercial history of rhubarb we 
find that the best, though produced in Tartary and 
Tibet, traverses all Asia, to be sold in Europe under 
the names of Turkey and Russian, while the Siberian 
frontier town of Kiakhta is twice as far, even from the 
limits of the true rhubarb country, as are the British 
territories in Upper Assam; while there is very good 
rhubarb within the Himalya, and some of very excel¬ 
lent quality near its frontiers. Is it not reasonable, 
therefore, to suppose that India may soon export some 
of the superior, instead only of the inferior, kinds of 
this drug? 

The recent extension in the uses, and, consequently 
commerce of caoutchouc, induces a hope that advan¬ 
tage will now be taken of the suggestions of Dr. Rox¬ 
burgh, in his account of the caoutchouc of Jims elastica 
and other plants, as has already been done with respect 
to that of urceola elastica, and that as shell-lac, 
caoutchouc, flax, and rape seed, have so recently be¬ 
come extensive articles of export, so it will be with 
other resins, more astringents, arid not a few oil-seeds. 

Rape seed, or at least an oil-seed so analogous as 
to pass for it in the London market, and belonging to 
the same tribe of crucifer a, has been, of late, imported 
in such large quantities from India as to have yielded 
to one house alone a net profit of 40,000/. 

Flax, or linseed, till lately unknown as an Indian 
export, but for which a higher price is now given than 
for that from Russia; of the Indian, Colonel Sykes 
reports, that ten bushels were imported in 1832 ; 2163 
in 1833; 2826 in 1834; and nearly 10,000 tons in 
1835. 

Some kinds of Indian iron have long been famed, 
and specimens lately brought from the Peninsula were 
highly approved of by the manufacturers at Sheffield. 

The discovery of the tea plant in Upper Assam, will 
be allowed to be a strong confirmation of the theoretical 
grounds on which its cultivation was recommended in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the Himalya both by Dr. Wallich and Dr. 
Hoyle. This was done chiefly on the great coincidence 
in latitude, as well as in many points of climate, but 
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principally in the great resemblance in the vegetation 
of parts of the Himalya with that of the tea countries, 
as far as we are acquainted with these, and the finding 
in the former many plants which are not known to 
exist elsewhere, except in China and Japan. 

It is the combination of favourable circumstances 
which render the present times so eligible for the pro¬ 
posed examinations, and for the improvement in India 
of old cultures, as well as for the introduction of new 
plants. How much a single specimen or the act of one 
individual may change the face of a country or influ¬ 
ence the tastes or comforts of its inhabitants, we may 
see, in numerous cases; as, for instance, the eggs of 
the silk insect were brought in a cane by two monks 
from China to Europe; all the weeping willows, as, 
probably, all the Lombardy poplars, have originated 
from single stocks introduced from Persia; all the 
coffee of the West Indies is said to have been derived 
from a single plant from the hothouses of Amsterdam, 
presented to Louis XIV; while the rice of Carolina is 
said to be the produce of a small bag of paddy presented 
by Mr. C. Dubois, treasurer of the East India House, 
to an American trader. 

India has in like manner benefited by the introduc¬ 
tion of the potato, maize, tobacco, guava, pine and 
custard apples, &c. 'Phe difficulties hitherto attending 
such attempts do not seem to be owing so much to a 
lack of useful suggestions as a want of animation in 
those most interested in their adoption. But, as the 
dawn of a growing interest seems to be displacing the 
universal apathy respecting Indian affairs, it is probable 
that some attention may be excited, and enough be 
induced to combine in its support, some from philan¬ 
thropic motives, others from a sense of duty, and 
many, no doubt will wish to see India benefited that 
themselves may be enriched. 
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No. 3. 


DECEPTIVE NATURE OF THE BUNDLEKUND SOIL.- 

DESCRIPTION OF GAME-SHOOTING. 

Bundlekund abounds with game of all denominations; 
but one great drawback to sporting in this province is 
caused by the rotten nature of the soil. The moment 
the beaten path is quitted, the safety of the rider 
becomes endangered. In our gallops over the plains 
after the dogs, sometimes at a tearing pace, all of a 
sudden in go the horse’s feet into the soil, as if it were 
a quagmire, and of necessity down comes the rider. 
Throughout the whole of the black volcanic soil of 
Central India this is the case; and it behoves the 
lovers of the chace to be continually on their guard, 
and be prepared at any moment for a tumble. This 
unsound condition of the soil is attributed to the 
quantity of titaniferous iron ore which it contains. 
During the rains the soil becomes saturated with 
water and swells ; a dry shell is quickly formed at the 
surface, by the baking influence of the sun’s rays, 
which leaves the subsoil to get rid of its superabundant 
moisture by degrees. As it does so, the earth beneath 
the crust shrinks into a compact mass, and oftentimes 
separates from the surface stratum, leaving a cavity of 
from three to four inches between the two. Whenever 
this happens, and a horse is galloped over the ground, 
the sudden pressure forces it in, and the serious catas¬ 
trophe just mentioned, as occasioning such a drawback 
to the pleasures of the chase, takes place. 

About Chatteipore and Keitah, the majestic but 
delicious bustard stalks its solitary course—the painted 
and grey partridge are without number, as well as 
quails, jungle fowls, peacocks, snipe, teal, wild ducks, 
green (Columba Javanica) and rock pigeons, and some¬ 
times the leek or bastard florikan (otis Bengalense and 
auritus). Of the forest denizens there are wolves, 
neil-ghaus, balasingers, tigers, spotted deer, antelopes, 

n 2 
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wild hogs, hares, jackals, and foxes ; besides leopards, 
armadilloes *, pole-cats, &c\ f The deer are such wary 
animals that it is very‘difficult to get a shot at them. 
They herd generally in great numbers, and keep in 
the midst of open and extensive cultivation. At the 
approach of any object the buck pricks up his ears, 
reconnoitres for a moment or two, and then away he 
bounds,—his family of females following helter-skelter 
in the rear as fast as they can. Should any of the 
herd be surprised, and get cut off, as it were, from 
joining their companions, they will still persist in 
breaking through all opposition, however dangerous; 
and frequently when 1 have been riding along at a 
smart pace, the last two or three have crossed the path 
at only a few yards distance. Perhaps as good a way 
as aily to get a shot at these animals is to mount on 
a pony that will stand fire, and then commence 
making a circuit of the plain, at a hand gallop, in 
which the deer are to be seen; taking care at each 
revolution gradually to contract the circle, and so 
narrow the distance. When within reach pull up and 
fire* Should the first shot prove successful, there is no 
fear of the second barrel not being brought to bear; 
for the consternation and surprise tne herd are thrown 
iiito by the rflounderings of their wounded companion, 
detain them on the ground sufficiently long to enable 
the sportsman to have a second shot with ease. Indian 
venison has nothing of the flavour which our park-fed 
English deer afford. This is attributable, perhaps, to 
o'Ur mot being able to hang it sufficiently long. More¬ 
over, the <feer are killed without previous, coursing, 
which accounts fcr the condition of tfye, flesh being 
tougher than it would otherwise be. 

' k ' . ; t : j ,, ; , 

* In the year 1819 the Boondela Chief of Chicaree presented 
tq the. m&Kjuis pf Hastings ft complete suit of mail, made of 
fucmajil!Q ; skin^ . , t . ' 
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No. 4. 


ANTIQUITY OF CANNON IN THE EAST. 

The discovery of ancient pieces of ordnance in various 
parts of India appears to confirm all that Sir Walter 
Raleigh advances with regard to these formidable 
missiles. “ Philostratus, in the life of Apollonius 
Tyanaeus, speaking of the expedition of Bacchus and 
Hercules in the East Indies, tells us, that those two 
great captains, whom Alexander did his utmost to 
rival, endeavoured to subject unto them the Oxydraceae 
a people living between the Hyphasis (Indus) and 
Ganges; they were beaten back from the assault with 
thunder and lightning. This may well be understood 
by the great ordnance that those people had then in 
use; for it is now certainly known, that the great 
kings of the uttermost East have had the use of the 
cannon many hundred years since; and ever since their 
great civility and kindness, which was before Alex¬ 
ander’s time. But Alexander pierced not so far into 
the East. It sufficed, that having already over¬ 
wearied his army, he discovered the rest of India by 
fame.” 

In addition to this observation I may state, with 
Major Pogson, that there is every reason to believe 
that cannon was known in Asia centuries before it was 
invented in Europe; for, the rude construction of the 
ancient Hindd guns in Callinger and Ajeegurh, two 
hill-forts of Bundlekund, and Gualior, formed of bars 
compressed with iron hoops, and the large unwieldy 
mass of metal termed the Great Gun at Agra*, convey 

* In 1832 this magnificent trophy of ancient workmanship 
was doomed to destruction. By order of the authorities in Calcutta 
the commissary at Agra was directed to saw it in pieces and sell 
it as old metal, for the benefit of the Kast India Company 1 It 
is necessary to be precise m the year in which this act of van- 
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an idea of the most remote antiquity, and afford a 
strong supposition that they were made in the zenith of 
the sovereignty of the Hindiis. If we conceive them 
to be coeval with the empire of the Rajas of Kinnouj, 
which there is no reason to doubt, and reckoning from 
the time of P’hor, or Porus, the contemporary of Alex¬ 
ander, who, 331 years before Christ, conquered Darius 
king of Persia, and other nations of Asia, it must 
from such data, be 2168 years since these guns were 
made; consequently the period of their formation is 
lost in antiquity. Admitting the cannon used by 
Edward III. at the battle of Cressy, in a.d. 1346, and 
the gunpowder made by Swartz in a.d. 1340, to have 
been the first known in Europe, a part of the globe 
which at this remote period was immersed in darkness 
and semi-barbarity, it by no means follows that they 
were unknown to the enlightened nations of the East, 
who for ages bore the palm of civilization, and shone 
resplendent for the culture of the human mind. And 
if, as will doubtless on reflection be admitted, we have 
borrowed astronomy, arithmetic, architecture, and even 
letters from the East, why should we be disposed, 
in the blindness of our ignorance, to suppose that Asia 
was not also before us in the invention of gunpowder 
and artillery'? 

dalisra, for it can be called nothing else, was perpetrated; other¬ 
wise the possibility of such an outrage might be called in 
question by future historians, as being incredible in such un age, 
and by men belonging to a nation styling itself, par excellence, 
the most enlightened and powerful of the world. We are accuse 
tomed to hold up to execution the act of the caliph Omar, in 
consigning the Alexandrian library to the flames, but we pardon 
hiip, because we know that he was impelled, by a mistaken but 
religious zeal, to promote the happiness of mankind; in the 
present instance no such excuse cain be offered. The destruction 
of this valuable relic of antiquity was undertaken alone for the 
sake of filthy lucre. The Commissary could not execute his 
orders sufficiently cheaply to satisfy the Government, so it was 
staffed with gunpowder and split into shatters. 
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No. 5. 

ON THE VARIETY AND ANALYSIS OF THE SOIL OF CENTRAL 

INDIA. ALSO TREATMENT OF SOIL AND SYSTEM* OF 

AGRICULTURE. 

A correct knowledge of the qualities of the soil of a 
couutry is of such importance both to landlord and 
tenant, that to remind either the one or the other of the 
fact, must be an act of supererogation. Without an 
accurate acquaintance with the relative natural powers 
of fields, how can the land revenue be fairly assessed, 
or the husbandman know what seed is best suited to 
his ground ? 

No man, however primitive or rude the nation may 
be to which he belongs, w ill be long, when his interests 
are concerned, in attaining a quantum of practical in¬ 
formation from personal observation, which shull enable 
him generally to pursue his avocation advantageously, 
and thus it is with the farmers of Hindustan. Tney are, 
with respect to ordinary matters of life, in a state of pro¬ 
found ignorance, but in all that concerns their imme¬ 
diate occupation, they display a degree of practical tact 
which supplies the place of a better or more scientific 
education. Still this is not enough. However well 
pleased the cultivator may be with his present system 
of management, there can be no doubt that an acquaint¬ 
ance with the best improvements that have been made 
of late years in the art of agriculture, would be of in¬ 
finite service to him. 

And although at first he might be disposed to treat 
the information, in consequence of not completely com¬ 
prehending it, with indifference, yet, by judicious ma¬ 
nagement on the part of his superiors, be would in time 
be brought to estimate its value. To neglect the duty 
of imparting* information on occasions where its utility 
is unquestionable, is an act of injustice to the cause of 
science, and discreditable to the character of those con¬ 
cerned. 

Hitherto, as far as my observation has gone, although 
the government are the persons most interested, since 
they derive the chief portion of their revenue from the 
land, the Calcutta authorities have done nothing, either 
in the shape of money premiums among their farmers 
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and (Cultivators, vbr by any sped*! mark of favtfui* <o 
) theii^ Europ«art servants^ to entourage and promote so 
(desirable an object, but remaining content with absorb¬ 
ing into their different provincial treasuries all the 
money they can find, leave the poor Assamee to scratch 
his field as he beat can, and at lust die in ignorance of 
that knowledge, which, if liberally imparted to him, would 
not only have improved his condition while alive, but 
have rewarded them for their trouble and outlay an 
hundredfold. 

In the Saugor and Nerbudda divisions the soil is of 
different kinds, generally partaking of the character of 
the hills near which the ground may be situated. In 
the Saugor division it has usually a black appearance ; 
in the neighbourhood of sandstone a reddish tinge. 
Reylee is very similur to Saugor in this respect. In 
the Huttah division the soil has a much lighter colour 
than in the two before-mentioned districts. The divi¬ 
sions of Hoshingabad, Jubbulpur, and Nursinhpur 
being all situated in the valley of the Narbadd have for 
the most part a rich alluvial soil. 

The different kinds of soil are called Kabur , Moand , 
Punrooa , Kheero , Doomuthea , and Bhutooa . The best 
sort is Kabur, and it is of two kinds, one of a black 
colour, and the other brownish with a tinge of yellow. 
.The first of these two varieties can be continued iu 
cultivation for thirty successive years without any fal¬ 
low i and the latter for a period of twenty-five years. 
At the expiration of this time a fallow of twelve years 
is required to restore these soils to their pristine strength 
and fertility. 

Kabur lands produce wheat, grain, inasoor, and ursee. 
When irrigation is employed it becomes what is termed 
garden land, ami goes udder the denomination of Kuch- 
-waro, on which are grown vegetables of all kinds and 
Ipogarcane. ' 

t i While residing at Saugor, it struck rhe that I might 
profitably dispose of my leisure time by making an 
'analysis of these soils. I entered on the task under 
jnany difficulties,’ not the least considerable being the 
inability to‘ obtain a r^ady supply of chemical re-agents. 
I 1 am only able therefore to furnfcli four analyses, I 
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regret that, jt jsppt in roy power to offer a greater num¬ 
ber, but,>vhijp epg&ged in the pursuit I was cothpelted 
from sickuess tq abandon it and quit the country. • I 
do not pretend , to ( perfect accuracy in those which 1 
have attempted.' Every one who has applied himself 
tp cheofical, investigations must be aware that wheh the 
relative quantities ; of the different materials entering 
into the formation of a certain composition are required, 
the task becomes tedious and difficult* owing to the 
necessity of precipitating the ingredients separately and 
then washing and drying them. The quantities given 
must therefore only be considered as approximations 
to the truth. The course of analysis which I followed 
was the one recommended by Sir Humphry Davy in 
his work on agriculture. 

I felt very curious to learn the composition of the 
Kabur soil, from the circumstance of its possessing the 
extraordinary power of producing wheat crops for thirty 
years successively without any manure and little plough¬ 
ing. Of all grain, for a soil, wheat is the most exhaust¬ 
ing; and in England farmers are of opinion, that with 
the best manuring, a field is unable to bear a wheat 
crop two years in succession. 

Kabur soil , No. 1.—This soil, when first brought in 
from fallow, is in hard lumps, imparting a soapy im¬ 
pression to the touch, with an earthy smell when 
breathed on, and a slightly adhesive quality when applied 
tp the tongue. Its specific gravity is 1.908. Colour 
dark brown. 

, Water of absorption . . . 21 

Carbonate of lime.15 

Loss by burning r 3 

20ft nnrt, 1 * 0xide °*‘ ir °« (peroxide strongly 

P , attracted by the magnet) * 11 

• Alumina 8 

Silicious sand . . . . , , 131 

• » k Loss, i • t». . ! . « •> - * r 11 

1 f ‘ , ‘ f . ’ - 200 

4 .,* Judging, from the colour .of; the earUv I should 46nsid*r' the 
iron fo be, iu its ,^at,yral state, & provide, and that r*d heat <to 
Which the soit was ex,i»osCtl in driving off .the veiretahle matter 

N 3 
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Kabur $Qil % No..2.—In external appearance less hard 
than the former. Soapy to the touch. Specific gravity 
2.080. 


113 parts 


’ Water of absorption . • . . 13 

Carbonate of lime.6 

Carbonate of magnesia • 4 

Matter destructible by heat . • 7 

Oxide of iron.8 

Alumina.8 

Silicious sand.65 

k Loss.2 


113 


Moand is the soil next in quality to the Kabur. It 
has a smoky brown colour inclining to black. The 
poorer sorts have minute particles of kankar mixed 
up with them. This soil produces wheat, gram, masoor, 
and ursee. In hollows and the neighbourhood of water¬ 
courses, pease and seeana are grown. Moand land 
remains in cultivation for sixteen years, after which 
period it requires a fallow of almost equal duration to 
restore it to its original fertility. 

Moand earth. No. 1.—Soapy impression to the touch. 
Very absorbent, and effervesces freely on the addition of 
muriatic acid. Specific gravity 2.550. 


100 parts 


Water of absorption . .... 10 

Carbonate of lime.9 

Oxide of iron . .... 10 

Alumina.6 

Silicious sand.62 

„ Loss ..••«•••« 3 


100 


This soil appears to contain little or no matter de¬ 
structible by heat. After exposing it for some time to 
a strong fire, the only perceptible change was the con¬ 
version of the materials from an earth colour into a 
florid red, (the heat converting the iron into a peroxide). 
The weight was undiminished. 

Moandearlh , No. 2.—Colour blackish. No perceptible 
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smell or taste, less lumpy than the foregoing, 
cific gravity 2*033. 


100 parts 


Water of absorption 
Carbonate oflime . 
Oxide of iron 
Alumina . • 

Silicious sand 
Matter destructible by heat 
Loss ..... 


Spe¬ 


ll 

5 

10 

10 

56 

3 

5 


100 


It is proper to remark that the Moarnl earth operated 
on was taken from fields that had been some time in 
cultivation. 

Pvnrooa is of no particular class of soil, deriving its 
name and distinction solely from its vicinity to streams 
and rivers, which, during the season of the rains, partially 
inundate it. The portions of Punrooa land which are 
overflown by the spreading out of the river water, are 
reserved for the production of those crops which ripen 
in spring (called rubbee harvest), while those parts 
which are protected from the floods are sown with grain 
that ripen in autumn (called khurreef harvest). The 
spring harvest is the more important of the two, as 
that is the time when the wheat, gram and barley are 
cut. On the subsidence of the waters a rich slimy 
deposit is left on the surface of the fields, which are 
immediately ploughed up and sown with corn. This 
takes place about the month of October, and in April 
the harvest commences. 

This land never requires a fallow, the annual deposit 
on the inundated parts, with the great dampness pre¬ 
served to the remainder, serve to keep the whole in a 
perpetual state of fertility. 

Kheero earth has shades of yellow, lightish brown, 
and black. Lands on and about the sloping sites .of 
villages and the vicinity of sandstone hills, go under 
the denomination of Kheero. Cotton is usually sown, 
in this soil, but sometimes the farmers sow other autumn 
harvest (khurreef) grain in it, such as jooar, tillee* 











(sesamutn)'and<wrd. It continues proilqctiye fur twelve 
years, after which it requires to be laid fallow for a 
period offi veyears. Therejs another sort of land also 
called kheero, wliicfi is ^VypfoducTTve'" aft cl Heret* 
requires a fallow. This is the manured land near vil-* 
Ihges, and the sites of old habitations. The soil is used 
principally for raising tobacco, but it is calculated for 
any description of crop. 

; Doomuthea is a soil, as its name implies, made up of 
two descriptions of earth. It partakes of a yellowish 
black colour, and is only used for raising* the autumn 
harvest crops. The^e consist of cotton, jooar, tillee, 
hoodoo and kootkee. It ceases to be productive at the 
end of the sixth year, and is so slow in recovering itself 
that a fallow of seven years is requisite to restore it to 
its original productiveness. 

Bhutooa is of all lands the poorest. It is of a reddish 
colour, and has calcareous nodules (kankar) and other 
stones mixed up with it. It is very shallow in depth, 
and generally exhausted at the end of the third year. 
After which it requires a fallow of four years to restore 
it*. In some places this soil cannot be cultivated at all, 
unless the rainy season has been abundant and favour¬ 
able. Only the poorest sorts of corn can be raised on 
bhutooa land, koodoo and kootkee for instance. 

The following table shows the relative productiveness 
of these lands under different stages of cultivation:— 


Rubbee, or spring harvest crops.-—Sown in November and 
* , romped in April and May. 


iUbUrt^tnl 

. '»» *V ' 

' Wheat 
• Oram 

When first 
brought fu from 
] Allow. 

Second Sort. 

When almost 
exhausted. * 

Iff fold 

12 fold 

7 Fold 

7 fold 

4 Fold. 

, 4 Fold! 

Moapd Lahti 

1/ i‘ » - 

• »» • ( 

’Wheat 1 
Qrktti 1 

' 1 Fold 

r • 7 Pom • 

& Fold - 

5 Fold 

34 Fold, 

3* Fold* 

Panrpra.or , 
-JWooa " 

i * ik'. ■: 

, Wheat . : 

■ /Grow , 

; 1 '■} ' ‘ • • 

,, 14 Fold . 

. f U fold 

' 



QtBJOk *' ■> 

, • .4 F6h! • 
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Kfiurreef, or Autumn Harvest Crops.—Sown in June and 
41 ' reaped in November. 


Punrora, or 
Pnnrooa 

Cotton 

First Sort. 


Bad. 

9 Fold 

6 Fold 

3 Fold. 

Klieero 

Cotton 

9 Fold 

6 Fold 

3 Fold. 

Doomuthea 

Tillee 

(Sesamum) 

CO Fold 

35 Fold 

15 Fold. 

Bhutooa 

Kodoo 

65 Fod 


15 Fold. 


The corn is sown by means of a drill—never, as in 
England, with the broad strike. 

Occasional fallows for the restoration or amelioration 
of the land are inapplicable to the soil of Central India. 
By not bearing this sufficiently in mind when these 
territories first came into our possession, whole farms 
have gone out of cultivation which will never be re* 
claimed. The expense attending it would now far exceed 
any value the land might eventually possess, unless it 
should occur in a populous neighbourhood, or happen 
to be Kabur land. When a district is over-assessed, 
and the farmers in consequence, not only ruined, but 
cast into prison, as was unfortunately the case in the 
early part of our administration of these provinces, the 
families of such unfortunate cultivators usually emigrate 
from the country. By these acts of oppression a greater 
mischief resulted than the person who occasioned i£ 
,could have contemplated. He forgot, in his anxiety 
squeeze from the ruined Lumbardar the last rupe^ 
which he possessed in the world, the lamentable conf 
.sequences which would inevitably ensue, from such unjj- 
Sjustifiable severity—happy in his ignorance, he fancied 
Ithat by throwing the farmer into gaol, and the land oi^t 
?of cultivation, the one, by some scheme 6f legerdemain 
(would coin ruj>ees out of the brick wails of his prison|; 
while tKe’oYher would gain strength fcjrtr yenror Ivrtr of 
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fallow. The first idea could as easily be realized as the 
second. The farmer, as a matter of course, grew poorer, 
while the lands which were to have been so much ame¬ 
liorated by this temporary fallow, got choked with 
stunted brush-wood, and a grass which nothing but 
years could eradicate. 

A lamentable instance of this folly, indeed worse 
than folly, in depopulating a country by oppression, is 
afforded at this present moment in the country to the 
south and east of Jubbulpore. I allude to the once 
beautiful districts of Sohagpiir and Mundlah. Before 
this part of Hindustan had been devastated by the 
Mahrattas, Mundlah was for a length of time the seat 
of government, and for a long period it was considered 
to be the richest province in the Nerbuddah. For miles, 
in one uninterrupted course, we are told, tracts of cul¬ 
tivation were to be annually seen waving to the breeze. 
Every night were to be heard the tinklings* of the 
numerous herds and flocks, as returning home from 
their mountain pastures, they wound their way along the 
woodland paths. At the court of Mundlah the feudal 
Thakoors did homage to their sovereign, and received 
in return grants and other immunities. Being one of 
the independent sovereignties of the Moghul empire, 
Mundlah participated in the general fate which befel 
the Moslem rule in India in 1707. Notwithstanding 
that it lost its character for independence during the 
civil wars which now desolated the whole empire, yet 
as a rich and populous principality it continued to be 
distinguished throughout the land. A very worthy and 
esteemed friend, writing to me from this place, says, 
“ The Nerbridd is here a fine deep clear river, and 
navigable for 9 or 10 miles, to a beautiful spot called 
Ramnuggar. Several fine old gh&ts run down into it 
from the town, and lead up to a few good-looking build¬ 
ings, the remnants of olden times. One of these has 
beeu appropriated as a Theseeldaree (revenue collecto- 
rate), and would make a very tolerable cold weather 
residence for the officer in charge of the division, should 
he choose to visit it. The fort and town are both upon 

* It is the custom in India to suspend small bells from the 
nedtt of one or pthei of their bullocks, sheep, and goats. 
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a peninsula formed by the river. The fort is situated 
upon the extremity* and separated from the town by a 
fosse running entirely across. Landward the town is 
protected in the same way by a large ditch and a 
splendid rainpart—^-the latter never entirely completed. 
Both are thus insulated, and it is really lamentable to 
see a place so finely situated, and once so flourishing, 
now entirely surrounded by terrific jungles and sunk 
into decay.” 

“ Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, (lens, and shades of death; 

A universe of death * * * * * 

********** 

Where all live dies', death lives, and nature breeds. 

Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things, 

Abominable, unutterable, and woise 

Thau fables yet have feign'd, or fear conceived, 

Gorgohs, and Hydras and Chimeras dire.”— Milton. 

4 ‘ You may possibly consider that the account of this 
place forms a very uninteresting topic for a letter—but 
in my opinion it is by far the most remarkable object 
we have met with on our pictuiesque march, lying 
almost entirely through dense jungles, principally con¬ 
sisting of magnificent bamboos. Chupiird, in the 
Seonee division, is also a remarkable place, as being 
inhabited by a tribe of Pdtans, in the midst of a Hindu 
population, and has been even more completely laid 
waste, than Mundlah, by the influx of a horde of Pm- 
darrees upon one luckless night. A most remarkable 
remnant of what it once was is to be seen in a beau¬ 
tiful grove of Cyprus trees—now looking as if it were 
a haunt for the ghosts of departed sages.” 

Several attempts have, within the last few years, 
been made to induce cultivators once more to settle in 
the Sohagpur District; but although the land is known 
to be extremely rich, and the ground offered them for 
the trouble of clearing, yet they will not resort there. 
The few husbandmen who do go are soon attacked by 
disease and die. 

These two examples are sufficient to show the im¬ 
portance of preventing desertion and of keeping the 
land in regular cultivation. It is not that the soil can¬ 
not be reclaimed when once overrun with jungle, but 
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t*. 

the difficulty consists in the impossibility of getting 
respectable ‘cultivatorsto' occupy- a 3 dUtfict that; ftdth 
oppression Or 1 any' dther grievous thlrimityihris bedtime 
depopulated. ' * l1 * r" •'t 7 ' ‘ * 

ftfanoririg of land is by' nO’rheans a common prac¬ 
tice: J ‘Under thvourable Circumstances it is occasionally 
besiOtved on Cotton ahd rice fields, ft may bCthought 
by some that'if the' Kabur and IVJoand lands Of Central 
India were' rfegulrirly manured with stable soil they 
would never be exhausted. If put to the test, expe¬ 
rience probably would justify this conclusion, but the 
principle, as far as it respects wheat and barley crops, 
appears inadmissible; and, if carried into execution, 
would be attended with most ruinous results. The 
analysis which I have given clearly show, that these 
lands contain little, if any, heating or vegetable mate¬ 
rials, and yet the addition of manure to them would be 
fatal to the objeet which it was designed to promote. 

To secure the perfect development of cerealious 
grains, in the hot regions of the globe, either the atmo¬ 
sphere must be tempered by the adventitious circum¬ 
stance of elevation, or the soil, in my opinion, must be 
one which the farmers of England would call cold . 

As the land becomes weak in its productive powers, 
U peculiar grass, called by the farmers ct kaus,’* springs 
up, which in the course of the tWo following years 
grows so abundant as to prevent any Corti thht might 
be sown from 1 arriving ut perfection. The field is now 
abandoned, and runs a fallow of 12 or 15 years, with 
nothing on it but this rank grass and stunted prickly 
bushes'. : When the soil begins to recover itself, the 
bushes increase, the kaus diminishing in the same 
proportion 1 : and when the latter has nearly disap¬ 
peared, the ground is considered onc^ more fit for the 
plough;*! A * 1 «. .. * 1 ' ' 

- further* south, in the 1 ! Bagalkol rind Badamy Di’^- 
tTictsi appertaitthijg to the Bombay Presidency, ri creep¬ 
ing grass grouri in 'follow ground, which is Called Hhn- 
galee or /faCatt’f), f hhdTorihsl’VidtH : its 

roots* one tbibkiy’hrteiwbVerr mat' for 9 of 10 inchis 
below the surface. ^ThetttrbttgeHhfe' Hutigrilele'tfra^s 
be f and tfho tihieker^ the is 
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considered, so ,that great exertions are made by the 
farmers to. reclaim these lands., The chief instrument 
in use by them is a heavy plough. Its share is so coiw 
structed that the instrument has a constant tendency to 
drive its point deeper into the soil, and to make its 
hauler part tilt up. To work this plough with effect a 
team of ten bullocks is necessary, of which two, if not 
four, must be of a breed more powerful than those pro¬ 
duced in Bagulkol and Badatny. The quantity ofland 
such a team of oxen is able to break up in a season is 
24 statute acres. The labour commences in the morn¬ 
ing alter the labourers have had their breakfast, gene¬ 
rally about eight o’clock, and continues uninterrupted 
until about sunset, when the animals are loosed from 
their yokes, permitted to graze for half an hour, and 
then driven home. This is repeated daily for seven 
months, in which time it is supposed that the 24 acres 
will have had three complete ploughings: one direct, 
one transverse, and one diagonal. When the ground 
is once broken up the roots of the nut-grass are cleared 
by the hand. 

After this description of the method pursued, the 
reader need not be reminded, that to reclaim Kabur 
land in India is an Herculean task little short of that 
which is required for the preparation of lauds in the. back 
settlements of America. Kapoos, cotton, or Hurburree 
grain is sown during the first year: Kapoos is sown in 
September, while cotton, which is the more usualy in 
October., The crop of either is, however, always, a 
ppor one, ap.d scarcely worth gathering, It appears to 
be useful in bringing the surface of the soil to that 
firmness, and consistency which it is the great object 
of cultivators to maintain*. An European farmer woul4 
be astonished at the lumpy appearance of a Kabur lan4 
field; but the Hindftstanea farmer will tell him,, that it 
i? by these lumps that he not only estimate* in part the 
v#luq pf the soil of ,Jn* held, but that their presence is 
of the utmost importance in shading the delicate young 
blades pf \yheat from, being too suddenly scorched by 
the burning ray? of the. meridian sun. j 

, By the .end of the third year newly reclaimed land is 
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supposed to be in high tilth. The land after this prepa¬ 
ration is never afterwards ploughed, unless the scratch- 
ings of the instrument which makes the drills for the 
seed be considered worthy of that name—the whole 
preliminary process to sowing the corn consisting in 
scalping the surface with a shallow plough. 

The Kabur land in the Nerbudda territories is not 
so strong as the black soil of the Bagulkol and Badamy 
districts, nor does it require the application of such im¬ 
mense force to clear it. With some allowance in this 
particular, the course of proceeding is pretty nearly the 
same in both provinces. 

No manure whatever is applied to these lands, nor 
during the many years which transpire from the time 
of bringing them into an arable state to the period of 
their exhaustion, do they ever require or receive any 
intermission of their annual labour and produce. When 
cotton is one of the subjects of culture, a little altera¬ 
tion of cropping is sometimes observed, as it is not 
deemed good husbandry to have this plant on the same 
ground two years successively. With regard to all the 
other articles raised on these lands, such as wheat, Hur- 
baree, gram, &c. they continue to be produced annually 
from the same fields. 

The Bhilsah soil, so long celebrated for the excellent 
tobacoo which it produces, is a black Kabur soil, and 
the same as that just described. The Saugor or Ner¬ 
budda territories are a very fit locality for the exten¬ 
sion of this plant as a commercial speculation. 

A phenomenon of a singularly interesting character, 
in connexion with agriculture, is observable in Central 
India. It is a source of greater inquietude to the mind 
of the cultivators than all the other calamities of season 
to which they are exposed, and therefore one demand*- 
ing especial notice. It is a disease which breaks out 
on the blades and stalks of the wheat and other culmi* 
ferous plants, by which the nutritient juices are diverted 
from their true course and the seed prevented from 
ripening into fulness. The term among the people for 
this blight is, Goonooah, ojc Gurooa. That it is conta¬ 
gious there cau be no doubt, as it spreads, under certain 
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conditions of the atmosphere, with the utmost rapidity. 
An easterly wind is particularly conducive to this end, 
and on occasions such as these the poor farmers, ut¬ 
terly incompetent to stay its ravages, will declare “ the 
atmosphere to be red with the poisonous element, dis¬ 
persing* it over every field.” The appearance which 
the disease assumes on first attacking the plant is that 
of a red corrugated speck which, on close examination, 
appears to be a minute insect. The probability is, 
however, that the destructive element is the pollen of 
a parasitic plant, such as Sir Joseph Banks alludes to 
in a paper published by him, in, I think, the Edinburgh 
Review, on the causes of blight in corn - fields in 
England. This pollen, in moist atmospheres, and the 
nights on the table land of Central India, are always in 
this condition, gets absoibed into the healthy plants 
through the pores of the leaves and stalks, which are 
always open at such times; and there germinating, 
sprouts, and becomes nourished by the sap destined by 
nature for the perfection of the true seed. Sir Joseph 
Banks considers certain plants obnoxious to the gene¬ 
ration of this parasitic fungus, and mentions particu¬ 
larly the barberry. Now in Central India the linseed 
plant ( ulsec ) is found to be the baneful emanator of 
this vegetable poison; but only when it has attained a 
certain degree of maturity. 

The ulsee plant, or linseed (Linum usitatissimum) 9 
is never seen putting forth the fungus till it has had its 
seeds fully formed ; then, if an easterly wind should 
blow, and a wheat crop be near, the mischievous 
element spreads like wild-fire; and at the moment 
when the expectant views of the anxious cultivator have 
all but realized to himself a pit* well stored with grain, 
comes this deadly blast, which dashes from its posses¬ 
sor that cup of plenty which his too sanguine imagi¬ 
nation had already taught him to believe to be within 
his grasp. 

* Throughout, Hindustan the corn,, as soon as it has felt the 
sickle, is, as of old, trodden out of the husk f>y the catftfa and 
stored away in under-ground' vaults; * * 
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' No. 6. 

GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE SAUGOR 
COUNTRY.-FOSSILS. 

The tropic of Qancer intersects the Saugor and Ner- 
budda territories; the central degree of longitude may 
be fixed at 78° 30' east of the meridian of Greenwich. 

The whole of the divisions of these territories are 
mountainous in character—Saugor, Huttah, and Rey- 
lee, being on the table-land of Central India—which is 
crossed by ranges of trap-hills and red sandstone; 
while through Jubbulpore and the western divisions, 
granite and other primitive formations prevail. The 
elevation of the division of Saugor is 2000 feet above the 
level of the sea; the hills at the back of the Mint House 
at Saugor are 2090. The Saugor and Reylee country 
being essentially volcanic, we naturally expect to find 
all the products classed by geologists under this head. 
And such are everywhere found in abundance; pud¬ 
ding-stones, amygdaloids, zoolites, calcareous spars, 
coarse amethysts, jasper, and agates. Cart-loads of the 
two latter stones might be collected, which if in Europe, 
would amply repay the expense of polishing. Through¬ 
out Hutta there is an abundance pf white and blue 
lias. At the village of Punqhumnuggur I discovered 
some fit for eparse lithographic purposes ; and if careful 
search were made in the line of the lias formation of 
this division, I feel assured that numerous specimens 
yypuld he found* fitted in quality for the finest work; a 
(discovery which* if made* would prove of incalculable 
Utility, and^he produce, : QjTgrent prpfjt. 

. r ^hc, ( s?tnd st w^ tra *P W oftentimes in such close 
nppqsitjou, as tp fpjrm pne andthe same hi))*, A tra¬ 
vel ler, fqr instance,, mounts, up’ thpfiicedf a fange of 
panel;? toqe, ^ (je r^achw the U)p, H^ observes the 

colbur of the formation to change from* a faint rpd tp 
0#$ deeper ^p^df^p^r ; ,tiU, Stlas^ it suddepl^ /ass\ipies 
VpH?rs,ap^p<i fA ; stepW comes 

to scattered agates and jasper, ana then fairly enters oh 
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a field of basalt; whereas, on descending on the oppo¬ 
site side of the hill, he finds the latter material to 
constitute exclusively the^ composition of the uplifted 
mass. As well as the eye can discern, the elevation of 
those two materials are about the same* The sand¬ 
stone, true to the grand characteristic of the great 
range to which it belongs (viz. the Vindya), presents a 
horizontal stratification. These double-faced hills are 
by no means uncommon—in many parts of the Reylee 
division the geologist may observe them—and in a 
cross-country cut I once made, from the town of Huttah 
to the village of Heerapore, a distance of about fifty 
miles, I fell in with something of a similar kind. The 
road lay across a range of hills which, from their conical 
appearance, struck me as being of trap formation ; but 
the next morning, to my surprise, on coming to the foot 
of the ghat, I found the rock to he a friable sand¬ 
stone. A short way up the hill it was more compact; 
and still further on hard, and pink-coloured. Although 
these hills were by no means high, they displayed a 
succession of flats or platforms, all of sandstone, with 
little or no dip in any part. Suddenly the attention was 
arrested by the presence of agates and jasper, and in an 
instant more a change into trap took place. Passing 
beyond this, aud getting still higher, sandstone was 
again discernible, horizontally stratified as before, but 
in close contact with the basalt, and every here and 
there cropping out from amongst It. This was the 
condition at the top of the hills. Here we halted for 
the day, having found a small village called Sadpore, 
whence supplies were procurable. For the greater part 
of the next day’s march, the road lay along a table-land 
without any visible descent; but towards the end of the 
j[oupiey the road wound down a series of gh&ts, some¬ 
what similar to those which had been ascended at 
&amnugger, on the opposite face; aud here again I ob¬ 
served the same indiscriminate blendihg of basalt With 
sandstone. Once I thought the sandstone fairly 1 capped 
the trap. 

The, fl'rst discovery of fossils in thC Saugof division, 
yvas made ( hy , Captain Sle&nifcui about fdtujye&te ' ago. 
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They consist of a series of beautifully silicified full- 
grown palms, in a state of high preservation. 

They were found scarcely covered, lying in a calca¬ 
reous bed (travertine and crystallized calcareous spar) at 
the foot of a range of trap hills contiguous to Saugor 
city. 

Subsequently to this interesting discovery a bed of 
fossil shells, in a high state of preservation, within a 
very short distance of the present palm-tree site, has 
been brought to light. These fossils formed the subject 
of two notes, which I addressed to the physical class of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. After their perusal, the 
secretary did me the honour to publish them in his 
journal. As the last one is short, and may serve to 
give the reader a correct impression on the subject, I 
shall venture to transcribe it. 

NOTE ON THE FOSSIL PALMS AND SHELLS LATELY 

DISCOVERED ON 1 HE TABLE-LAND OF SAUGOR, IN 

CENTRAL INDIA. 

(Read at the Meeting of the 26th December.) 

‘ c Some months since, when 1 forwarded a specimen 
of the silicifted palm-trees (this referred to the trunk of 
an enormous tree which 1 forwarded to Calcutta for 
the Society's museum), I stated that the trpp hills about 
Saugor, which are at an elevation of upwards of 2000 
feet above the level of the sea, formed an amphitheatre; 
not, however, in one continuous circle, but with here 
and there a break. Within this circle of trap-hills, I 
ought to have stated that a second jutted out of com¬ 
pact red sandstone, but of a less elevated extent; the 
latter being portions of the Vindja range. 

44 I took occasion to advert to the former of these two 
formations, because it was at the foot of the portion that 
ranges along the Jubbulpore road the limestone bed 
(travertine and crystallized calcareous spar) projects, on 
which, mixed with the trap debris , the silicified fossil 
trees are found. I lay stress on the word silicified, for 
it seems singular that silex should be the Fossilizing 
mineral of remains found on a bed of crystallised cal- 
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cflreous spar and travertine.* It would seem to indi¬ 
cate that the bed these remains now repose on could 
not have been the place of their growth, but that they 
must have been projected from a distance; and yet 
such distance could not have been great: for, notwith¬ 
standing the splintered condition of the trunks indicate 
that a powerful force must have been applied, yet the 
attachment of all the tender tendrils, so peculiar to the 
palin-tree species, still to the thicker parts of the roots, 
and which, though perfectly fossilized, may be easily 
broken ott\ clearly shows how inconsiderable the abra¬ 
sive power must have been. That their present site is not 
their original one seems now to be further confirmed, 
by the discovery of a bed of fossil shells (univalves 
reversed) distant only about half a mile, and apparently 
in a continuation of the same limestone bed as that on 
which these palm-trees repose. In the one case, how¬ 
ever, the calcareous formation forms the surface soil, 
whereas in the latter it is covered by seventeen feet of 
hard and soft basalt. 

“The discovery of these shells was made, as disco¬ 
veries of the kind usually are, by accident, at the foot 
of the trap-hills, beside which the road to Jubbulpore 
runs. The sites of each of these fossil remains are 
about a mile distant from the Sudder bazaar, belonging 
to the military cantonments of Saugor. 

“ A well had been sunk about fourteen years ago, 
and a small hut erected beside it, formed of the hard 
earth which had been dug out. In a whitish lump of 
this out-turned deposit a large shell attracted the atten¬ 
tion of a geologist, the original situation of which being, 
according to the owner’s account, in the middle of the 
well. To render the bowlee, or reservoir, a permanent 
structure, the sides of it had been walled up with 
immense blocks of sandstone, so, to get at an accurate 
knowledge of the depth of the calcareous stratum, it 

* Mr. Prinsep considers the constant occurrence of flints in 
chalk sufficient to outweigh this objection. The cretaceous for¬ 
mation of Great Britain and France, in which flints abound, is, 
however, a very different formation to the calcareous strata 
abounding in the volcanic regions of Central India. 
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was necessary to sink a shaft close by its side. I got 
this done, and was amply rewarded, shells in great quan¬ 
tities being found. Specimens of the different strata 
have been preserved, and their respective depths noted. 
A sample of each, as well as specimens of the fossils, I 
have had the pleasure of forwarding for the museum of 
the Society. I am unable satisfactorily to determine 
whether the shells are marine or fluviatile. The opinion 
here is that they are marine: a striking peculiarity in 
them is that they are all reversed, and some are much 
more flattened than others.* 

The surface soil (No. 1) as well as Nos. 2, 3, and 4, 
are well marked, and the transition from one to the 
other is as abrupt and sudden as the specimens fur¬ 
nished. No. 5 is not so well marked. I have called 
it wacke. It pervades, as a subsoil, a large portion of 
the trap-lands about Saugor.t A course analysis which 
I made of a sample, from a well about a mile distant 
from the place where the shells were found, gave me 
as follows:—Specific gravity 3. COO 


200 parts < 


Loss by drying 
Magnesia 
Alumina 
Peroxide of iron 
Silicious sand 


Loss 


34 

18 

14 

30 

100 

4 


200 

When first dug out it is friable, and has a very gritty 
feel, falling abroad pn being thrown into water like lime 
when it is slaking. In the sample I have sent, I ob¬ 
serve several .minute nodules of carbonate of lime, 
lyLich will of course alter the results as given above. 
No. 7 is a coarse silicious grit, and No. 8 is again ba- 

* An. eraibentLoiidonconohologist, to whom they hate been 
shewn, is disposed t© regard them as an extinct variety of ampul- 
laria, and consequently fluviatile. 

f Saugor is distant six hundred miles from the nearest line of 
coast. , , " - 
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fcalt ;* beyond \Vhich I di*d not deem it necessary to 
search! 

I do not venture to offer any hypothesis ou the dis¬ 
covery of the above interesting remains, but content 
myself with bringing to the notice of the members of 
the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, the singular circum¬ 
stance of shells and palms, in a high state of preserva¬ 
tion, being found lodged amidst volcanic matter. I 
hope some day to be able to ascertain the limits of the 
fossil beds*. The following is a section of the shaft:— 


1. Surface soil, black . . 



Feet 

3 

2. Soft basalt 

. 


2* 

3. Hard basalt . 



7 

4. Soft basalt 

• 


i£ 

5. Wacke, with nodules of lime 



3 

6. Travertine, with embedded 

shells 

in 


abundance . 


e 

H 

7. Coarse silicious grit 

• 

e 

2 

8. Hard basalt • 

• 

• 



As yet these are the only two discoveries which have been 
made in the Saugor division; but so great has the fond¬ 
ness for geological study become in India, that we may 
look for daily accounts of the further discovery of new 
and interesting fossil remains, and in this highly impor¬ 
tant pursuit the Saugor geologists will not be backward. 

Leaving this division, then, and striking into Jubbul- 
pore and Nursingpore, we find the vigilant eye of Cap¬ 
tain Sleeman again the first to bring to light a series of 
extremely valuable animal fossil remains; and that, too, 
after a professed geologist had gone over the ground 
and pronounced all to be barren. Attention being once 
drawn to the subject, by the discovery which Captain 
Sleeman made, Mr* Spilfcbury, surgeon* to the Political 
Commission on the$Jerbudda, has pursued the geological 
examination with all the enterprising zeal of an enthu¬ 
siast, gntj the valuable additions lately mhde by' bhh to 
the museum of the Asiatic Society iti Calcutta , 1 has Jed 

* This hope I have never yet been able to realise. 

VOL. II. O 
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to the subjoined notice from the pen of the Secretary 
himself. The language of so highly acknowledged an 
authority as Mr. James Prinsep, on the subject of these 
primogenial relics, will doubtless be far more acceptable 
than any substitute which I might offer. 

“ The last dispatch from our zealous and disinterested 
contributor. Dr. Spilsbury, puts it in our power to speak 
with some degree of precision of the nature of the 
fossil remains discovered by Captain Sleeinati, and fol¬ 
lowed up by himself, in the neighbourhood of JubbuU 
pore; a field, it must be remembered, that had been 
passed over by Captain Franklin and other geologists, 
without any suspicion of the existence of such treasures. 

“ The dispatch I allude to, consists of a series of 
specimens of the strata wherein the hones were found 
embedded, with references to a rough vertical section of 
the country. We observe that the low plains covered 
with jungle, at the foot of the hills in question, consist 
of sandstone lying upon granite, which protrudes in 
several places near the town of Jubbulpore. Above the 
sandstone, lies a conformable stratum of silicious lime¬ 
stone, which, on solntoin in acids, proves to be com¬ 
posed of grains of clear silex, united together by caibo- 
nate of lime, here and there tinged with chlorite, or 
holding nodules of that mineral embedded ; at other 
places, passing into pure quartz, and jaspar conglome¬ 
rate: no stratification is perceptible in the limestone, 
which seems rather to bear the character of a tufaceous 
deposit. At one place, an oval concret on is inclosed, 
which resembles a seed or almond ; it is tilled with green 
earth. Towards the southernmost hill, tins rock con¬ 
tains bones embedded in its substance, and having that 
pink colour observed in the first specimen sent to the 
Society ; they are accompanied with water-worn pebbles 
and chlorite. 

“ Ilalf-way up the same rock, of which Dr. Spils¬ 
bury represents a clear section to be open to view, a 
platform exists, varving in breadth fiom five to twelve 
yards. This, Mr. L>ell would explain to indicate (as 
the rock above and below, is of the same quality), the 
existence of an ancient coast, worn away by the gradual 
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action of water before the level of the latter was de¬ 
pressed : another partial ledge occurs on the surface of 
the silicious limestone, marking an anterior water line, 
when only the superincumbent beds were exposed to 
the corroding action of the sea or lake. It was upon 
this ledge, in the southernmost hill, that the first bones 
were discovered, embedded in a gravel or an alluvial 
conglomerate. 

“ The uppermost rock is a fioetz trap, or horizontal 
bed of compact volcanic basalt, which must have been 
spread over the whole surface, long before the denuding 
causes began to prevail, though posterior to the exist¬ 
ence of the animals whose bones are embedded in the 
subjacent rock; unless, indeed, it should turn out that 
the breccia containing them occurs only in exterior 
patches, formed of their detritus, and containing also 
portions of the basalt, which one or two of the speci¬ 
mens, whose labels are lost, seem to render probable. 

“ Of the nature of the bones found embedded here, 
and of the period in the history of the globe to which 
they belong, the imperfect broken state of the fragments 
precludes us from pronouncing any opinion. Fortu¬ 
nately, however. Dr. Spihbury’s discoveries did not stop 
here; as he himself correctly observes in one of his 
letters—‘ One discovery has gradually led to another, and 
he has become a geologist, in spite of himself, by the force 
of accidental circumstances and the intense interest which 
such discoveries are calculated to awaken in the mind of 
man. A notice is inserted, as a hint, in the journal, 
that fossil bones may be met with near Jubbalpur:—I 
am put on the qui vive —set out for the hills and bring 
in a collection of specimens:—my people perceive my 
curiosity and bring me in anything uncommon they 
meet with:—I go to Brimhan Ghat, whither the Euro* 
peau residents have constantly resorted for years past, 
and the moment my elephant-driver sees a huge bone, 
he brings it to me, and it is discovered to be an ele¬ 
phant’s jawbone in a perfect state of preservation/ 

A Faker, it seems, had occasion to pull down and 
rebuild his hut, near the banks of the Nerbudda, when 
in the foundation these curious relics were found and 

o 2 
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thrown aside. , “ So again,” says Dr. Spitebury, “some 
four months ago a little boy tells me of a wonderful 
skeleton, said by the natives to be that of a giant, 
describing the fingeis as being a foot in length ; a head 
villager has a knee-pan that serves for a scale to weigh 
three or four seers of cotton in : £ Is not this/ says the 
boy, ‘as wonderful as your jawbone?" to this I readily 
assent, determined at any rate to sift tfie rumour. It 
was stated to be in Mr. Garstins division ofNursinh- 
pur, in the Omar river, fifty-four miles from this place, and 
about nine miles from Garawara, the town at which the 
political officer resides. I applied to Mr. Garstin, who, 
owing to the rains, was only two or three days ago able 
to dispatch to me a specimen. I suspect it will turn 
out to be a fossil elephant, but I shall be better able 
to speak on the subject when I have visited the spot on 
my way to Nursinhpur a few days hence ;" 

While committing the foregoing notice to paper, 
Mr. Prinsep received the following account from Dr. 
Spitebury, confirming the expectation alluded to in the 
above private communication. 

“ The bank laid bare by the gradual action of the 
Omar river, exhibits an inclined plane marking the 
limit of the rise and fall of the stream about twelve 
feet. Above this the bank is exposed for twenty-five 
or thirty feet in height between two ravines, which vvitii 
the surface are coveted with thick jungle. The upper 
part of the bank is composed of a light soil, mixed with 
kapkar, a number of globular kankar nodules are 
found iu the bed of the stream, containing silicious 
iiuclii. The rpqk in which the bones are embedded is 
a gravelly cpnprete, foftned of rounded pebbles, grains 
of quart?* jasper, and basalt tup ted into a hard rock, 
with,,caJqareQMs> cemept*. 

‘‘ By the. aid qf t^e villagers/* continues Dr. Spils- 
bury, apd digging all round, I was able to upset the 

* fi This conglomerate i|* very extensive in the Saugor am) Ner- 
.bpdda ^rptonp?, j jla.jhe Keylee di vision along the banks of the 
Sonar river, immense quantities of it abodiid; and there it hato a 
great resembhfoVe trt' the’ corfigiottietdte observed in ascending 
Mount Rigi and the range of hills which form the. north-east 
bank of the lake of J^evjpe in Switzerland H.H.S. 
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stone, under which embedded lay a thigh-bone five feet 
three inches long, quite perfect front the round head to 
the condyles, and altogether a most magnificent speci¬ 
men. The diameter of the hone about the middle and 
its smallest cylinder is nearly six inches.” According to 
Cuvier a thigh-bone five feet in length will requite 
an elephant to be fourteen in height, a stature, Mr. 
Prinsep considers, greater than any Indian elephant in 
the present day attains. 

u Thus are our eyes,’* continues the able secretary, 
“ at once opening to an unexpected and most inter eat¬ 
ing object of geological research. Upon the first in¬ 
spection of the fragments the question naturally arises, 
to what animal do they belong, and to what species? 
as it may be lemembered that all the fossil mammalia 
discovered in the tertiary deposits of Europe and Ame¬ 
rica, and even those brought away by Mr. Crawford 
from A\a, have been pronounced to belong to extinct 
species by the most competent authority, and generally 
on the unequivocal testimony of skeletons, nearly com¬ 
plete, if not perfect. It would be rather hazardous 
therefore to pronounce upon a single bone before us, 
that the Jubbulpur fossil elephant was an exception to 
the general rule; }ct, upon comparing the specimen, 
side by side, with a recent skeleton in the Society’s mu¬ 
seum, it is impossible to discover any such distinction 
as should constitute a difference of species; it is in all 
respects of the Asiatic tjpe of elephant, and can be 
confidently distinguished from the clephas primigenius 
of Cmier, so common in Geimanv and throughout 
Asiatic Russia, which has itself been pronounced 
* inoie different fiom the Indian species than the ass is 
from the horse, or the ehaeal from the wolf and fox* 

“ I hope that further research will enable more 
experienced geologists to decide the question of the 
identity of the specimen with the existing species of 
elephaht; for although it'may thus lose in uttli- 
qtfity, it may perhaps gain in value, as an intervening* 
link between the inhabitants of our planet in two geo¬ 
logical periods now separate4 byisostVopgaCarrier of 
dissimilur organization.” ' . 

* Pidgeon^* Pos>hl mkm$'. ' 
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In other quarters of Hiodusutn, geologist* are not 
less active. Elsewhere I have noticed the valuable con¬ 
tributions made by Captain Smyth from the Jumna; 
and the discovery by Captain Cantley, in Upper Hindu¬ 
stan, of an oriental Herculaneum. This latter gentleman 
has been particularly fortunate. In the Sdvelik hills 
near Subathoo, at the foot of the Himalayas, in com¬ 
pany with Dr. Falconer, he has found such an immense 
quantity of fossil hippopotami, as well as bones of enor¬ 
mous extinct animals whose existence even was not 
known before, that instead of sending single bits to the 
museums of Calcutta and London, he announces the 
dispatch of cart loads , and in one of his letteis says, 
that he has discovered animal remains enough to freight 
a small vessel! From his description we might almost 
conclude the substance of the hill to consist exclusively 
of osseous breccia*. 


No. 7. 

MEMORANDUM ON THE CAPABILITIES OF THE IIUTTA 

DISTRICT FOR THE PRODUCTION OF RAW LAC AND 

HAUL DYE. 

The system of making advances, as before noticed, for 
stick, or bysakee lac, is a bad one, and should be avoided 

* Among these remains, the first extinct fossil ruminant ani¬ 
mal has been discovered. Doctor Falconer and Captain Caniley 
have given to it the name of Sivatherium giganteum.—from Siva, 
the Ilindfi god, and bellua. It was discovered by them in 

the valley of the Markanda, in the Sivalik branch of the sub- 
Hiroalayan mountains. This new and gigantic ruminant genus 
forms a most valuable accession to extinct zoology. This ciicum- 
stancc alone would give great interest to the discovery; but besides its 
enormous sifce, which surpasses the rhinoceros, the fumily of mam¬ 
malia to which it be’ongs, with the forms of structure which it 
exhibits, render this animal one of the most remurkahle of the 
past tenants of the globe, that have hitherto been detected in the 
more lecent strata of the earth. The head of the fossil is in a 
remarkably perfect state. After much anxious labour the hard 
crystalline covering of stone which enveloped it was successfully 
removed, and the huge head now stands out with a couple of horns 
between the orbits, broken open only near their tips, and the nasal 
bones projected in a free arch high above the chaffron. All the 
molars on both sides the jaw are present and singulaily perfect. 
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as lonsr as khooskhareed* bargains can be made among 
the folks of Bundlekund. As there is no factory of this 
valuable commodity at Hutta, I obtained from Manuk 
Bya, the most respectable urrutteea, or broker, I could 
find there, an estimate of the existing price of bysakee 
lac, and the charges incident on transmitting it to Mir^* 
zapore. The following is the memorandum which I 
made out at the time. (May, 1833.) 

Memorandum on the capabilities of the Hutta division , 
for the production oj ra w lac . (May, 1833.) 

Manuk Bya, of Hutta, sa>s he can procure within 
one month fifty tangurs (Item 16cwt. 56lbs.) of 
Bysakee stick-lac in the vicinity of Hutta, Dumraow, 
Hiudoorea, Bulleo, and Ubliana. The price at present 
is twenty-tour Balashaee rupees f per tangur, or 
three mans of 100 Balashaee rupees to the seer, or 
2 cwt. 1 Gibs, for Sl2 sterling. 

Estimate of cost, and charges of one tangur, or three 
mans (of 100 Balashaee rupees to the. seer) of stick-lac, 
deliverable at Mirzapore, viz.:— 

Rupees. 

1 Tangur . . . . . 24.0.0 

CHARGES. 

Buffalo hire to Mirzapore on one tan¬ 
gur, say . * . .3,12 

Government duty at Hutta . . 8 

Transit duty in the Independent States 
of Boglekund, before reaching the 
Ganges river . . . ,1.0.0 5.4.0 


29.4.0 

There may be some trifling charges omitted in this 
estimate, of which 1 am unable to ptocure any account. 
Hutta is about ten or twelve days* journey from the 

* This term implies ready sales, t. selling without con¬ 
tracting to furnish an article. 

f The Balashaee rupee is an inferior currency to the India 
Company’s rupee; the rate of exchange is usually about 109 or 
110 of the former, to 100 Sonat rupees of the latter; about 
It. 8d. English. 






^uinpap, apd fourtew£rom.Mir&apore, la additiQn,to 
its cap^bifities fp^fu.rii^b^g fac, Hutta hasjong bee» 
celebrated for w it£ red, dy?> The ptyut whence this 
colouring material is procured is called haul ,{Moninga 
cilrifoUa ), and is very abundant throughout the southern 
parts of Bundlekund and the, Hutta division. The 
chief merit of ihi? dye is its cheapness and permanency; 
constant exposure to the burning rays of the Indian sun 
scarcely fades it. The well known red kharooa cotton 
doth receives its colour from the haul dye. I am not 
aware that the dyers of Europe possess any material 
that can yield a red so permanent, bright, and cheap as 
the haul does. 

The water of the Hutta wells, especially the old town 
(fiooda Hutta), is reckoned very superior for the pur¬ 
poses of dyeing cotton cloths; and hence the weavers of 
all the neighbouring (owns bring their \arn to this 
place to he coloured. Three different shades are pro¬ 
duced from the haul plant:—first, a bright red ; second, 
a deep brick red ; and thi\d, a faint red. These shades 
are created by selecting roots of different ages. Those 
of a year’s growth are deemed the best, and arc used 
exclusively in the dyeing of those cottons which require 
a bright colour. 

In June, 1F32, the market price at Hutta for this 
article was as follows:— 

Rupees. 

1st sort (roots of qne yearns growth, called 
kunnoo, meaning fine) per man, of 100 
‘ Sicca weight . . . 13.0.0 

2nd sort . ., . , 10.0,0 

3rd dp. . . . . . 5,0.0 

, kharcoah cloth, is dyed frpm the coarsest roots, 
l^us cloth is principally, manufactured at a town called 
Kotra* ; belonging to the Nagonde Rajah, At Hutta 
the t,wp trades arc monopolized by ones class. The 
Korq$s are pqt only weavers ofcpttou cloth, but fixers 
also of the dye. They are an industrious class of 
people; but the lower classes of them have the cha¬ 
racter of being profligate. Besides the dye procured 
from the haul roots, there is another called Laloo, or 
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Koahnm kee rung, obtained from a Shrub, the name of 
which I forget. This dye, however, is of no value, for 
it soon fades ; and is merely used (o give a pink colour 
to the drapery worn by females. 

The cotton is cleaned and spun into yarn by the 
women ; after which it is made over to the dyer ami 
weaver. In the latter process the females again take 
a part. Art account of the process adopted by the 
Hutta dyers may not be unacceptable to the reader. 
To every three pounds weight (lj seer) of raw cotton 
thread allow three quarters of a pound (three chuttaeks) 
of russee, which is an impure alkaline earth, and eight 
ounces (two chuttaeks) of castor oil. The three arti¬ 
cle* being placed in a jar, water sufficient to drown the 
cotton, is to be poured on. The thread is allowed to 
steep m this mixture tor twelve days; care, however, 
must be taken each day during this tune to give it a 
good rubbing for an hour, in the mixture. The yarn is 
then removed, and made over to the washerman, who 
takes it to the river and gives it a good cleansing; 
after which it is spread on a bank to dry. The pre¬ 
paratory process is now considered completed, and the 
following day the yarn is submitted to the colouring- 
pan, which is prepared in the following manner. One 
pound weight (half seer) of haul roots Coarsely pow¬ 
dered, with four ounces of alum, aie put into a jar 
containing two quarts of cold well water, and into this 
the washed }arn is emerged, and allowed to rest for 
four days. At the expiration of that time the pan is 
placed on a fire, and the water made to boil for four 
hours; when the cotton is taken out it is slightly 
washed, and then dried. A fresh supply of haul and 
alum are prepared, and the yarns again placed in the 
jar, where they remain for a period of four days more, 
when they are taken ont, boiled as before, then re-washed 
and dried. This process is repeated for the third time, 
when f the dye is Considered to be permanently fixed. 


o 3 
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No. S. 

ON THE UTILITY OP A NATIONAL BANK IN INDIA. 

The transactions connected with the Mint afford me an 
opportunity for the introduction of a few icmarks upon 
the monetary system of our Anglo-Indian Government. 

Silver is the standard coin of* the country, and is, of 
all the precious metals, the most cumbersome, perhaps, 
to manage. The money as it is received in pasment of 
rents is locked up in the coffers of the numerous pro¬ 
vincial treasuries, till a scarcity in one part, or a demand 
in another, calls for its removal. In consequence, 
parties of one and two companies, sometimes an entire 
wing of a regiment, are to be seen traversing the 
country at all seasons of the year, escorting treasure 
from place to place. Every sepoy on such occasions 
claims, and is allowed, an extra daily addition to his 
pay. The cost, therefore, which the conducting of this 
silver currency entails, is a heavy item in the accounts 
of the government, and an incalculable clog in all com¬ 
mercial transactions with the interior/ 

The piecious metals have been for years past gra¬ 
dually disappearing from Hindustan, and are now so 
scarce, that, with tangible property as security, the native 
bankers insist on 12 per cent, for their money, and 
double this sum, when they have to make advances 
without it. At the same time, every one acquainted 
with the present state of Upper and Lower Hindustan, 
knows that it is by the introduction of capital alone, 
the development of those vast natural resources 
can be effected, which it is the earnest desire of every 
real friend of India to promote. The important question 
then arises, how is this to be remedied? and the ready 
answer is, by the establishment of a bank, possessed of 
capital sufficient to place its stability beyond the reach 
of suspicion, with branches in all the great towns 
throughout the interior, to be conducted on sound and 
most approved banking principles. By means of a 
national firm of this description, an immediate addition 
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would be made to the free disposable capital of the 
country, and the transaction of all kinds of commercial 
proceedings be promoted by affording* facilities for 
making pa\ments in the most remote parts. A bank 
having a stored metallic capital could, by retaining a 
fourth to meet the daily demand, lend the remaining 
three-fourths to the agriculturist, manufacturer, or mer¬ 
chant, to invest in the promotion of the resources of 
the country, and by issuing notes to an amount cor¬ 
responding to that of the bullion so expended, 
throw* at once into the circulating medium of the 
country a capital equal in amount to the millions of 
specie stocked by the bank; or, in other words, by 
withdrawing the metallic capital, and giving paper 
instead, as payment for goods purchased, make the 
com itself available for the production of such goods. 
By those whose private interests may rim counter to the 
promotion of such valuable institutions, objections may 
be urged; but of the utility of banks, when conducted 
on sound principles, and possessed of adequate capital, 
in the performance of many of the moie important 
functions of political economy, all will lend a ready 
assent. The experience of England, of Scotland, of 
the United States, of America, and in fact, of all civilized 
communities, bears the most decisive testimony to the 
signal service rendered by banks, in their capacity of 
borrowers and lenders of money*. 


No. <). 

AN OUTLINE OF THE HINd6, MAHOMEDAN, AND BRITISH 
SYSTEMS OF LAND REVENUE IN INDIA. 

When the empire of India was in the hands of the Hin¬ 
dus, land revenue was paid in certain proportions of 

* Since the above remarks were written* a proposal to establish 
a Bank with a capital of £5>000,000 sterling, has been made 
conjointly by all the leading East India capitalists of London 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Glasgow. No fewer than sixty-eight 
firms have given their support to the measure. 
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theprodac^, and rto t in specie; be skies which, various 
other* fates were levied on different articles of luxury 
in proportion to the consumption of each kind. Mont ; 
as it was received in exchange from foreign countries, 
for the richer produce of the country was absorbed by 
the priesthood and secreted in the temples, where it 
remained a useless deposit for many hundreds of years. 

The Mahomedan conquerors of India pursued the 
same course, with this exception, that instead of a share 
in the produce they took an equivalent in specie, which 
now once more found its way out of the temples, and 
was so abundant ns to appear inexhaustible. The trea¬ 
sure taken back to Persia from southern India by Nadir 
Shah lias been by some estimated at thirty millions, 
but by others as high as two hundred and thirty mil¬ 
lions of our money. 

The enumeration of the articles belonging to one of 
the caravans travelling from Babylon to Pale>tine which 
was plundered by King Richard in 1191, will serve to 
give some idea of the nature of the oriental trade as 
conducted at that time by the way of the Persian Gulf. 
They consisted of a great quantity of gold and silver 
(which must have been bullion, as money is also men¬ 
tioned), robes of silk, purple dye, a variety of ornaments 
for the person, arms, and weapons of various kinds; 
sewed coats of mail of the kind called gasinganz, em¬ 
broidered cushions, sumptuous pavilions and tents; 
biscuit, wheat, barley, and flour; electuaries and other 
medicines; basins, bottles, bags, or perhaps purses 
( u scaccaria v ) silver pots and candlesticks, pepper, 
cinnamon, and other choice spices of various kinds, 
sugar and wax, and a prodigious quantity of money*. 

The Mahomedans as soon as they had completed the 
conquest of India, divided themselves into distinct and 
independent sovereignties, and the country presented 
just such an appearance as Spain did under the Moors. 
The tastes and feelings of the victors led them to call 
Into exercise the mental and physical abilities of the 
peojple upon objects of bonvenience'hnd luxury* Their 
inclinOtidni J arid tastes differed in different provinces, 

* Wacphfertdft. ‘*. 
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but every one more or leas contributed to this, kind of 
employment. In the province of Bengal a preference 
was given to foreign and domestic articles of luxury, 
in others a greater disposition was shown for useful or 
ornamental works, such as spacious tanks, caravansaries, 
sacred edifices, fortifications, and plantations, which 
after the lapse of centuries still bespeak the stupen¬ 
dous scale of magnificence on which they were under¬ 
taken, and to this day call for the praise and admira¬ 
tion of all classes. Their private wealth was usually 
expeuded on the spot where it had been acquired, and 
though severity and oppression might have been exer¬ 
cised in the accumulation, yet by its quick circulation 
through the many channels of luxury, the country at 
large was improved and embellished without any de¬ 
crease of the geneial currency. 

The Mahomedan invasion of southern India happened 
in the thirteenth century, and at the commencement of 
the eighteenth century Aurungzebe invaded and deso¬ 
lated all the sovereignties which his predecessors had 
set up, throwing the entire empire into one scene of 
anarchy and confusion. Aurungzebe died in 1707. 
During the civil wars which occurred after his death, 
the JNlahratta power gradually rose, and contempora¬ 
neously with it that of our own. “We Hatter ourselves,” 
says an able writer on Indian affairs, “ with having 
conquered India; we have only been the most successful 
competitors for dominion where all dominion had 
ceased ; and have merely employed ourselves in collect¬ 
ing the scattered fragments of a general wreck.” 

The ancient Hindi! people possessed an hereditary 
right in the soil. Of this there can be no doubt. Colonel 
Wilks and others have satisfactorily proved it. More¬ 
over, the law of Menu expressly points to such a right: 
“ Cultivated land is,” according to that authority, “ to 
be the property of him who cuts away the wood, or 
who first cleared and tilled it.” 

Their Mahomedan invaders, however, applied the 
principles of the Koran and the celebrated law work 
called the Hedaya in the adjustment of their financial 
system. They accordingly assented a proprietary right 
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to all conquered lands , and fixed that one-half the 
gross produce of the soil should be the just tribute or 
tax to be paid by their infidel cultivators. In 1762 
the India Company obtained their Firman or Royal 
Charter from the Emperor of Delhi. 

“ When the British power,” says Mr. Rickards, 
“ supplanted that of the Mahomedansin Bengal, we did 
not, it is true, adopt the sanguinary part of their creed ; 
but from the impure fountain of their financial system 
did we, to our shame, claim the inheritance of a right 
to seize upon half the gross produce of the land as a 
tax ; and wherever our arms have since triumphed, we 
have invariably proclaimed this savage right; coupling 
it at the same time with the senseless doctrine of the 
proprietary right to these lands being also vested in 
the sovereign in virtue of the right of conquest." 

The Royal Charter of the Moghul styles the Com¬ 
pany M our faithful servants and sincere well-wishers, 
worthy of our Royal Favours, the English Company," 
and confers on them the office of Dewan, or Principal 
Financial Minister and Chief Justice in Civil Causes. 
So that for some time after the India Company ‘ took 
office’ under the Emperor they did nothing to derange 
the existing order of things, but retained the same 
subordinates, and let the lands to the same contractors 
and farmers as in former times. 

After the Company had obtained possession of the 
province, by consenting to give the Emperor a money 
grant of £250,000 per annum, these usages were per¬ 
severed in and continued to be exercised up to the 
period of the declaration of the celebrated permanent 
settlement system by the Marquis Cornwallis, on the 
22nd March, 1793. 

By this settlement all lands in the divisions of Ben¬ 
gal, Bahar, and Orissa, were divided into estates and 
parcelled out in absolute right to the Zumeendars, who 
were thus raised, from their former state of hereditary 
collectors or farmers of revenue, to figure in future as 
* a landed aristocracy." 

In the division of the produce of these estates it was 
decided, or rather estimated, that after deducting the 
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expense of collection, one-half, or two-fifths, would be 
left, as before, to the Ryot, or working farmer; while 
of the remaining half, or three-fifths, which constituted 
the rent of the estate, ten-elevenths were taken by the 
government as a tax, and one-eleventh lefi to the 
Zumeendars. 

As this territorial assessment was fixed never to be 
increased, so, on the other hand, remissions were de¬ 
clared to be totally inadmissible. 

To each estate there were attached certain portions of 
waste or uncultivated lands ; and as the assessment 
was declared to be the utmost leviable from the whole 
estate, any benefit which the revenue farmer or Zumeen- 
dar could derive from the future cultivation of his wastes, 
would of course be his own. With this new system 
came also a code of laws. The collectors of revenue, 
who had now become Europeans in the service of the 
Company, were empowered to proceed against the Zu- 
ineendars by a summary process; that is, in default of 
payment, by imprisonment and confiscation. The fol¬ 
lowing year, 1794, this law was modified. The land¬ 
holder were exempted from imprisonment, but the 
rule for recoveiing ai rears of revenue was rendered still 
more rigid. The European collector, on failure of any 
one monthly instalment, could bring the estate to sale 
immediately, instead of waiting, as before, till the end 
of the year. This had the ellect of crowding the Cal¬ 
cutta Gazette with advertisements of the sale of con¬ 
fiscated property. In a very few years the newly raised 
revenue farmers, many of them of ancient families in 
the province, and highly respected as hereditary collec¬ 
tors, were swept from the face of the country. The 
lands fell into the hands of the Calcutta merchants and 
others, and thus another “ lauded aristocracy,” as Mr. 
Rickards facetiously terms them, sprung up; among 
whom were a set ot greedy adventurers, whose object 
was to extract from the takers all that could be realized 
in the shape of gain. By the terms of the permanent 
settlement, Zumeendars have the power of granting 
under-tenures in perpetuity, called Putnee Talooks. A 
tenure which does not revert to them in default of pay- 
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ment of rent, but is brought, to ijie.haipw^r like *1L 
other property. , , , , 

Although thprp is no clause which specially invests 
the Zumeendars in tfie fee-simple of the land, yet these 
collateral powers, particularly t|ie last one, clearly points 
to this verba non acripta; else how can a Zumeendar 
exercise the power of under-letting in perpetuity, unless 
he has the right first ceded to him ? Indeed, this feel¬ 
ing is now become so general, that I believe no authority 
would attempt to upset it. A s long therefore as a man 
fulfills his engagement of paying the sum stipulated, the 
land remains in his possession. It is only in default of 
payment that the estate can ever again revert to the 
Company. It was no doubt from the best anti most 
humane motives that Lord Cornwallis was actuated to 
undertake such an important fiscal change; but how far 
he was justified in so doing, considering his necessarily 
imperfect knowledge of existing rights, and inability to 
control the colonial privileges of the mother-country, is 
a question of serious magnitude. Moreover, by fixing 
the land rent in perpetuity, he fixed bounds to the 
demands of the state, whatever the future extent of the 
public exigencies might be. 

This arrangement, ho>vever, has not had the effect 
which its advocates expected, namely, the formation of 
a respectable middle class of society; while, on the other 
hand, one of the greatest objections to it is, that it pro¬ 
vides for no change in the value of landed property, 
which in Loyver Hindustan is become considerably 
deteriorated m value. A Zumeendar must therefore 
now pay a ruinous rep ( t. o,r submit to be turned with his 
family on the, s^enm. This has in part been brought 
about by the commercial advantages possessed by 

England., ( « ... 

At present podoty whatever is levied upon the imports 
iri^lBgng&l^of Irtish hardware, mehds,,*nd woollens* * 
and only *£per cent, bn British cottons; while at the same 
tiipe, the agricultural, returns from thence are taxed 
with oppressive > duties. The consequence is that the 
India manufacturer has been Undersold in t his‘ oWn ( 
btoradr, 'ant* fpr^einple*. 
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—formerly full of Weavers—-has now barely a dozen 
looms at work, and the population has fallen off a sixth 
part. The master being: no longer able to pay his peo¬ 
ple, of course discharged them. Every woman, who 
earned an honest livelihood by spinning cotton at her 
cottage door, has been compelled to abandon her wheel 
and sit idle, or mispend her time in the indulgence of 
those vicious practices which want of employment is 
sore to engender. The men, driven by necessity, are 
forced to the plough, and can only obtain a livelihood by 
taking their wages in kind. The little capital which 
remains in the country is employed in the indigo and 
opium trade* ; and, as the Government will only he paid 
their rents in specie, the farmers are driven to all sorts of 
shifts to meet the revenue demands. Eleven-twelfths 
of the population are agriculturists, consequently all 
are sellers. At this present time, Bengal, and, indeed, 
the whole of Hindustan, presents the singularly anoma¬ 
lous picture of a country destitute in the midst of 
plenty. 

Then, again, the subletting system has added not a 
little to aggravate this deplorable condition of things. 
“ A proposal was made,” writes the ‘Friend of India,* 
“ some time since, or rather a wish expressed, to domes¬ 
ticate the art of caricaturing in India. Here is a fine 
subject. We would ask the artist’s aid to draw, first, 
the lean and emaciated Ryot (or working farmer) 
scratching the earth at the tail of a plough, drawn by two 
halt-starved, bare-ribbed bullocks. Upon Ills back We 
would place the moTe robust Seeputneedar, and upon 
his shoulders the Durputneedar; he, again, should sus¬ 
tain the well-fed Putneedar; and, seated upon his shoul¬ 
ders, should be represented, to crown the scene, the big 
Zumeendar, that compound of milk, sugar, and clari¬ 
fied butter.*' And this would be but a true picture. 
The Putnee Talooks, or Subletting, extends from the 


The indigo produce Of 1835, Was calculated atone lac and 
teqthougaftd maun* (maun 841bs<), which at 100 rupees, average 
,will squire q capital qf quecrorc and ten lacs. 
' ’ s least 50 


of rupees 
lac* (£ 660 . 


wut squire q capua* qi (jiw.crvrc i 
(£1,1,00.000).. The opium trade employ* It 
►,006).’—^Calcutta Paper, '** Priend of India.’* 
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Zumeendar to the Putneedar, from the Putneedar to 
the Durputneedar, and from him to the Seeputneedar. 
The poor Ryot pays for all! He is of course almost 
always in debt, and has therefore a most exorbitant 
interest to provide for, his monied friend the banker 
cheating; him in proportion to his poverty. Wl*at 
with the rent for his land, the exactions of the 
Zumeendar, fees to his servants, and the usury of 
the money lender (for no money can be borrowed 
for less than 24 per cent, by him), the condition of the 
wretched cultivator of the soil in India is almost in¬ 
supportable, and can be better imagined than expressed. 
He has neither present enjoyment nor the hope of future 
relief. “ Every note of the instrument,” observes the 
authority just quoted, “ is out of tune, and the most 
skilful artist can produce no harmony from its discor¬ 
dant tones.” 

Our revenue arrangements in Upper Hindustan have 
proved equally unfortunate in effecting any improve¬ 
ment in the political condition of the people, who, if 
possible, are more miserable than their brethren 
in the Lower Country. Lord Cornwallis’s permanent 
fiscal settlement is confined to the provinces of Ben¬ 
gal and Benares. Throughout the whole of Central 
India, and the north and north-western provinces, the 
soil is exclusively held by the Government, and granted 
by them on leases, varying from three to fifteen years, 
to the highest bidder. Having already glanced at the 
ruinous consequences of thi3 mode of procedure, in 
another part of the work, I need not detain the reader 
long; a little further insight into the subject, however, 
may not prove uninstructive. 

The wages of agricultural labour throughout Central 
India are paid in kind, as in Lower Hindustan, and are 
nearly the same throughout all parts. The corn rents 
are pretty uniform from lands of the same natural fertility; 
but money rents, from lands of the same quality, vary 
according to the distance from the market or seat of 
demand for this produce, in a manner quite incredible 
to those who have had no opportunity of personal 
observation. We have few empoeia in Upper Hia- 
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dustan. Those which did escape the ravages of the 
civil wars the Mahrattas in great part destroyed; and 
we have all but completed the work by our colonial and 
commercial measures In Central India the system 
admits of no ruling on the shoulders of each other, as 
in the case ot the permanent settlement provinces. The 
Hindu farmer who takes the village, toils with the 
plough in common with his people ; and yet he never 
grows rich. This may be accounted for on the most 
satisfactory principles. On a portion of territory coming 
into our possession, the practice has hitherto been to 
make a settlement with the farmers for a period of 
years, calculated on the average money rents paid to 
the former government for a certain number of years 
preceding the transfer. At the first blush nothing 
appears fairer than this : the scheme seems to be just 
between man and man: reflection, however, soon dis¬ 
covers its fallacy. 

In the first place, the lands so obtained are for 
the most part border-lauds, and have had on them, for 
the protection of the country, a large frontier esta¬ 
blishment, affording a steady market for the agricul¬ 
tural produce of the neighbourhood. The soil of the 
fields, which in India are never manured, have been 
giving annually exhausting crops of corn, and are now 
fast approaching to decay: instead, therefore, of con¬ 
tinuing to yield returns fifteen or. twenty-fold, which 
they were capable of doing when first taken in from 
fallow, they have been dropping off to ten, eight, seven, 
or six-fold—perhaps as low as four-fold. The money 
rent, however, is rated on a calculation of the best 
years of produce ; and therefore is evidently established 
on wrong and exorbitant data. 

Secondly :—No sooner is the revenue settlement 
made with the farmers, and the country reported to be 
tranquil , than, acting on the principle of all profit and 
no loss, an imperative order is issued by the British 
authorities, directing “all extra establishments to be 
paid up and discharged ; ” in order that the local 
expenditure may he reduced to the lowest possible 
scale , or, the regular troops being thought more neces- 
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tery withiti the territory reserved by the native state* 
are inarched'there accordingly, and the old quarters 
broken up. The reserved territory into which our 
military establishments are now 1 amoved, improves 
rapidly in its resources. Tillage is extended, stock 
augmented, and the population increased* Not only do 
the money rents paid by the farmers and cultb- 
vators to their prince (for they fortunately have no 
absentees) come back to them again in exchange for 
their produce, but also that which is collected by us in 
the newly ceded lands, which is now sent to pay 
our own establishments situated amongst them, Over 
and over again have I seen waggon loads of money 
sent off from the Saugor treasury to Holkar’s country, 
to pay the Company’s military force at Mhow ; and the 
same occurs with respect to Neemuich, Nagpore, and 
Rajpootanah. Neither the prince nor his officers can 
anticipate our intentions; and therefore are unable at 
once to bring the advantages which these alterations 
produce on their lands, to bear in their settlement 
with their farmers. All the adventitious value, there¬ 
fore, given to the new land by these clwtnges, go for the 
time to enrich the fanner and the cultivator. At the 
expiration of existing leases the prince, of course, shares 
liberally in the advantages, and sometimes finds, that 
instead of sustaining a pecuniary loss* he has, by the 
new arrangements, made a positive gain. In the 
Saugor and Nerbudda territories the effects of dis¬ 
banding, reducing* and removing, public establishments 
were so appalling, that in a few years the farmers, with 
the whole produce of their lands, could/scarcely pay 
the rent, which,' before these establishments were taken 
away, they had cheerfully undertaken to do. While, on 
the other hand** the farmers of the reserved, territory* 
into which our force had been marched, could pay theirs 
froh* the,sale of their cfex/f' alotue l. Our fttrinerB, finding 
no market left at which they could <exchange,.the& 
surplus'produce fbt* cpsh,{ were/unable to pay« money 
to the! state,« Governmeht; Jhnwever^ Would tskeoothing 
But tfrotoeyiirr payment*# their rents ; and the former^ 
dot "being 4 uMe ito^transportf ihein protktte tiMthe peVA 
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seit of demand, for want of roads and efficiency of 
capital, applied for a remission of their rents, but were 
peremptorily refused. They then declared their inabi¬ 
lity to pay money, but offered, instead, their corn or 
whatever else they possessed. This was rejected, and 
the consequence was, they were declared defaulters, and 
the legal screw was made to exert its pressing influence 
on the poor sufferers by attaching their ploughs and 
bullocks, with their wives* trinkets, which were sold for 
whatever they mieht fetch. 

After this, should they still be found in arrears, they 
were thrown into gaol, and their families left to procure 
subsistence in the best manner they could. Did they 
manage to escape the latter evil, they immediately de¬ 
serted to other countries, and took with them the residue 
of their little movables which they still retained. At 
length the wretchedness became so universal that it was 
found impossible to continue the grinding system any 
longer, and the Government have latterly been as lavish 
in their liberality as before they were inexorable in their 
exaction**. The relief, however, has come too late. 
Many beautiful fertile tracts have become depopulated 
and converted into irreclaimable jungle. At this mo¬ 
ment, throughout the whole of Central India, and, I 
believe, the northern provinces as well, but of Central 
India I can speak positively, there are outstanding 
balances against the farmers to the amount of many 
thousands of pounds. Of this amount there is not the 
remotest possible chnnce of any part being recovered, 
or, indeed, of the condition of the rural population be¬ 
ing improved, unless the Government should consent tp 
the infusion of capital among them, by bringing back 
the public establishments it found when coming into 
possession of the country, or, by increasing in some 
other shape the local expenditure, or by placing its 
revenue assessments on an entirely new footing to what 
they are at present. 

. When this is dobe T we may hope to see the condition 
Of the agricultural classes of India improved; but I fear 
the irresistible demand for tribute to satisfy the cravings 
of ; the Home* Treasury Will never admit of much being 
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expended directly in the furtherance of these necessitous 
objects. The only hope appears to rest in the possi¬ 
bility of private enterprise stepping in to their rescue. 
Should the Indian Government secure to the monied 
interest of England such advantages as will induce 
them to come forward with a supply of capital, we may 
expect to see the condition of India improved; and 
whether the development of her vast resources be pro¬ 
moted by the establishment of a bank, or the incorpo¬ 
ration of an Agricultural Company, is perhaps not so 
much a matter of moment as the urgency of their co¬ 
operation for the establishment of some such acts of 
enterprise. 


No. 10. 

TRIAL BY ORDEAL. 

Different forms of trial by ordeal arc still adopted 
by the people of India in the adjustment of their differ¬ 
ences, or in the detection of crime. The one most 
commonly in use is the ordeal of rice-chewing. 

The intimate control which the mind exeicises over 
the involuntary functions of the animal body is too well 
known to require repetition in ibis place. The fact was 
too apparent to escape the observant eye of our immortal 
bard, who bodies forth his knowledge of it by putting into 
the mouth of Henry the Eighth the following ironical 
expression, in reply to Wolsey’s defence from the charge 
of disloyalty:— 

" Tis nobly spoken i 

Take notice, lords, bo lias a loyal breast, 

For you have seen him open’t. Head u’er this : 

[ Ci ving If o/setj papers. J 
And, after, this; and then to breakfast with 
What appetite you have 

An instance of the powerful effect of fear operating 
on the human frame, eveu to the .destruction of life 
itself, has been detailed already when alluding to the 
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national character of the Hindu people, and in further 
corroboration of the truth of the assertion we have the 
trial by ordeal with rice. 

This practice is general throughout every part of 
Hindustan, being the test most commonly adopted by 
the Anglo-Indian community, whenever any article of 
value is missing. A short description, therefore, of the 
ceremony may be found interesting. 

As soon as the loss of a silver spoon, or other article, 
has been discovered, and every member of the establish¬ 
ment, on being questioned, strictly denies all knowledge 
of the circumstance, a Brahmin is sent for, and desired 
to put the domestics through the trial. For this purpose 
he summonses the whole of the household, who usually 
number from 15 to 20, and desires them to sit round him 
in the form of a circle. With great solemnity he draws 
forth a small pair of brass scales, and iti the most care¬ 
ful manner unwraps fiorn its paper envelope an ancient 
rupee of rare and peculiar coinage. This piece of money 
he puts into the scale, and then poises it with an equal 
weight of dry clean rice. To each individual he por¬ 
tions out a modicum, which is to be taken into the 
mouth and chewed. When the process of mastication 
is supposed to have been perfected, the Brahmin directs 
each person to show the effects of his attempts, and by 
this means detects the thief; for when every one 
else has completed his task the rice of the culprit is as 
entire as when he lir^t received it. 

The explanation is easy: the apprehension occa¬ 
sioned in the mind of the delinquent influences the ner¬ 
vous system to so great a degree as to occasion the total 
suppression of the salivary discharge, and consequently 
the dry grains of rice requiring an abundance of this fluid 
for its successful mastication, the aggressor is utterly 
unable to effeet his object, and the corn is returned 
imperfectly deliquated. Probably before the commence¬ 
ment of the ceremony certain movements have betrayed 
the uneasiness of the culprit; and the Brahmin, being 
generally a shrewd fellow, does not fail to take advan¬ 
tage of these premonitory indications, and assists 
very materially in heightening the discomfort of the 
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guilty party by keeping the most vigilant watcli on his 
actions. The evidence being now considered conclu¬ 
sive in the minds of all assembled, the unsuccessful can¬ 
didate is led forth, and probably, before any punish¬ 
ment can be inflicted, he is induced, with the hope of 
obtaining a mitigation, to confess the robbery, and 
point to the place in which the property has been 
concealed. 


THE END. 
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